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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


i 


We thank T. B. for his friendly hint ; 
but the Work he alludes to, is too far ad- 
vanced in the Press for his plan to be 
adopted. 

J. B. says that “Bio. Dev. (Part I. 
p. 619,) is mistaken in respect to Davis’s 
Streights. They divide Greenland from 
North America, and surely cannot be in 
the North of Europe. From Bio. Dev.’s 
other observations, I should be glad to 
see the work he has in contemplation exe- 
cuted.” 

G. H. W. observes, “Your Heraldic 
Correspondents have not as yet under- 
taken to explain bow the arms of a Lady 
(heiress to her mother, but not to her fa- 
ther) are to be borne by her issue. The 
children cannot of course quarter the 
arms of the Lady’s father; and if they 
quarter the arms of the Lady’s mother 
only, it would seem to be wrong heraldry, 
as implying the Lady’s surname to be that 
of her mother.—Should the son of a created 
Peeress in her own right be styled the se- 
cond Peer, or first Peer of the family ? 
There seems to be ebjections to both 
modes. A man can hardly be called the 
first Peer, where his immediate female 
ancestor enjoyed and transmilted nobility to 
him; and yet, in point of verbal accuracy, 
it.may be contended that he was the first 


Peer—his mother being a Peeress.” 

J. J. asks, “‘ whether the celebrated 
Letter of Lord Somers to King William, 
respecting the business of the Partition 
Treaty (noticed by Mr. Chalmers, amongst, 
his Lordship’s ‘ Works,’) was ever pub- 


lished? He has searched for it in vain, 
through the contemporary Historians.” 
His kind offer of a copy of it for this Ma- 
gazine (if not tuo long fér insertion), is 
thankfully accepted. 

C. K. would be obliged “ by being in- 
formed what was the issue of Lord Altham, 
and who succeeded to his title and estates. 
He married, in 1702, Mary, a natural 
daughter of the Duke of Buckingham. 
His Lordship died in Dublin, in 1726, and 
left large estates in England and Ireland. 
Lady Altham died in London, in 1729.” 
[She was mother, it was contended, to the 
unfortunate James Annesley, who claimed 
the titles and estates against the late Earl 
of Anglesea. On this curious trial see 
vols. XI. to XIV.—Eprr.} 

T. C. (p. 98) is informed, that Sir Hum- 
phry Lynde’s two Tracts, concerning 
which he inquires, have beea reprinted 
at the expence of the Society for the De- 
fence of the Church, 

E. assures ‘* An Inquirer,” (p. 2, b.) 
that the book he mentjons is not the book 


supposed to have been written by Bishop 
Gibson ; the title of his copy of that book 
is, ** The Life of Oliver Cromwell, Lord 
Protector of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. Impartially 
collected from the best Historians and se- 
veral original Manuscripts. The 5th edi- 
tion, with Additions. London: printed 
for J. Brotherton, and T. Gox, Cornhill. 
1743. Price, bound, 3s.” A Letter sticks 
in the book, from an old friend of our Cor- 
respondent, who married a lineal descend- 
ant of His Highness, in which he says that 
* jt seems to me a very good account of 
his public life.” 

A Susscriszr to Dr, Yares’s “ History 
of Bury St. Edmund’s,” wishes to be in- 
formed, whether he bas any intention of 
proceeding with the second Volume of that 
Work, and thus redeeming his pledge to 
the Public. 

A CorresPponpent enquires, whether 
Mr. Dibdin means to publish a third edi- 
tion of bis “ Intreduction to the Knowledge 
of the different Editions of the Greek and 
Latin Classics,” a book much called for ; 
as the second edition is now become ex- 
tremely scarce, so as with difficulty to be 
procured even at a considerably advanced 
price. 

Ao occasionat CornresponpenT for more 
than thirty years past, having been un- 
successful in his endeavours to procure a 
copy of an “ Essay on Duelling,” pub- 
lished in London some years ago, will 
be obliged to any person who will inform 
him where he is likely to meet with one.— 
He is happy to observe, that when the 
circumstances of Duelling taking place, is 
noticed in this Magazine, the sinful prac- 
tice is marked in terms of disapprobation, 
which it is to be lamented ali Journalists 
of the present times do not. 

A Constant Reaver says, “ I shall be 
much obliged if yuur ingenious Corre- 
spondent A. J. K. who has favoured us 
with bis erudite remarks on Bow Church, 
and St. Martin’s-le-Grand, will be so good 
as to inform me where the Scala Chron. 
(from which he has given an extract) may 
be found, as I had been long apprehensive 
the work had perished at the destruction 
of the Monastic Libraries, and that all 
which remained were a few fragments pre- 
served by Leland, to none of which the 
quotation given seems to appertain.”’ 

X. XI. 5538, and Verrratis Amaror, 
iv our next. 

Errata.—P. 99, b. 1. 3, for perspicuity, 
read perspicacity—P. 135, 1. 16, for ai- 
tacked, read ailached.—P. 136, note, 1-2, 
for Allebrogum, read Allobrogum. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Extract of a Letter to Lonp Lovett, 

from Italy, in the year 1739-40. 

HAVE now nothing else left in 

answer to your Lordship’s, except 
it be to give you the best account I 
can of the Subterraneous Town in 
the neighbourhood of Naples, which 
I staid in much longer than | should 
have done, to be able to do it. 

By the only book | have had to 
consult about what place it may for- 
merly have been, which is Ortelius’s 
Thesaurus, I find it was formerly 
called .Herculaneum, which is said to 
have stood just where this subterra- 
neous Town, as they call it, is now; 
that is, either on the very spot where 
the town called Torre di Greco now 
is, or very near it, at the foot of 
Mount Vesuvius. hat is now seen 
of it is not above half an English 
mile from thence, as | take it; and as 
it was in all likelihood a large place, 
it may, upon further discovery, be 
found to extend itself to Torre di 
Greco, and even beyond it. Before 
1 give such a description of these re- 
mains as | am able, it may be first 
necessary to acquaint you that, for 
fear of accidents, the passages they 
have dug out, which have been quite 
at a venture, are seldom higher or 
broader than are necessary for a man 
of my size to pass along conveniently. 
This is the cause. that you have but 
ao imperfect view of things in gene- 
ral; and as these narrow passages are 
quite a labyrinth, there is no guess- 
ing at whereabouts you are, after two 
or three turnings. At the further 
end of Portici, towards Torre di 
Greco, you descend by about 50 stone 
steps, which convey you over the 
wall of a Theatre, lined with white 
marble, which, if the earth and rub- 
bish were cleared out of it, would, I 
believe, be found to be very entire; 
by what is seen of it, 1 do not ima- 


gine it to have been much bigger 
than one of our ordinary Theatres in 
London; and that it was a Theatre, 
and not an Amphitheatre, appears by 
a part of the scene which is to be 
plainly distinguished. It is, I think, 
of stucco, and adorned with compart- 
ments of grotesque work, of which, 
aod grotesque painting, there is a 
great deal scattered up and down in 
the several parts of the town. When 
you have left the Theatre you enter 
into narrow passages, where, on one 
hand of you (for you seldom or. ne- 
ver see afy particular object to be 
distinguished on each hand of you at 
once, because of the narrowness of 
the passages), you have walls lined 
or crusted over sometimes with mar- 
ble, sometimes with stucco, and some- 
times you have walls of bare brick ; 
but almost throughout you see above 
and about you pillars of marble, or 
stucco, crushed or brokeo, or lying 
in all sorts of directions; sometimes 
you have plainly the outsides of walls 
of buildings, that have apparently 
fallen inwards, and sometimes the 
insides of buildings that have appa- 
rently fallen outwards; and sometimes 
you have apparently both the insides 
and outsides of buildings, that stand 
upright, and many of them would, I 
dare say, be found to be entire, as se- 

veral have in part been found to be. 
To make an end of this general de- 
scription, you have all the way such 
a confusion of bricks and tiles and 
mortar, and marble in cornishes and 
friezes, and other members.and orna- 
ments, together with stucco and beams 
and rafters, and even what seem to 
have been the trees that stood in the 
Town, and blocks and billets for 
fuel, together with the earth and 
matter that appear to have over- 
whelmed the place; all so blended 
and crushed, and as it were mixed to- 
gether, 
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gether, that it is far easier to con- 
ceive, than to describe it. The ruin 
in general is not to be expressed. 

Having given your Lordship this 
general account, | will now run over 
the most remarkable particulars I 
saw, just as they occur to me, with- 
out pretending to order; for, as I 
have hinted already, it was impossi- 
ble for me to know in what order 
they stand in respect to each other. 

] saw the inside of a rotund, which 
may have been a temple; it is crown- 
ed with a dome; it may be about 30 
feet in diameter; but I forbear to 
say any thing of measures, for they 
will allow of none to be taken. Near 
it I saw the lower part of a Corin- 
thian column, upon tbe loftiest pro- 
portioned brick pedestal I ever ob- 
served; and thereabouts some very 
solid brick buildings. I soon after- 
wards passed over what, by the length 
we saw of it, appears to have been a 
very vast Mosaic pavement. We soon 
afterwards perceived ourselves to be 
got into the inside of a house. The 
rooms appear to have been but small; 
they are lived with stucco, and paint- 
ed with a ground of deep red, adorned 
with compartments either of white 
or alight yellow, and of some other 
colours our lights were not good 
enough to make us distinguish, In 
these compartments were grotesque 
paintings of birds, beasts, masks, tes- 
toons, and the like. Soon afterwards, 
with some difficulty, and by creep- 
ing up a very narrow hole of loose 
earth, we got into an upper apart- 
ment of another house; the floor was 
of stucco, and the earth and rubbish 
was cleared away from under a great 
part of it. We ventured upon it, and 
found a room lined and adorned in 
the manner I have described the last, 
only it was rather richer ; the cieling 
is painted just in the same manner, 
math the same colour, and with the 
same ground of deep red as the sides. 
This room might have been about 10 
or 11 feet high. But the danger of 
our situation would not permit us to 
do otherwise than to get out of it as 
soon as we could. Shortly afterwards 
we were carried, rather ascending as 
we went, into what seems to have 
been a principal room of some great 
house. At the end of it which is to be 
seen, there are three large buffets 
in the wall, all three most admirably 
painted, partly in grotesque, and 
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partly in perspective, representing 
tewples, houses, gardens, and the 
like, executed with the greatest free- 
dom, judgment, and variety, and very 
much enlivened with the lightest and 
most airy ornaments; as is the whole 
of the room as far as can be seen, not 
excepting the roof, which seems to 
have been a sloping one; and all the 
lines of the compartments of the 
painting of it seem to tend to some 
ornament that must have been in the 
middle or centre of the top. What 
the height of this room may have 
been is hard to say ; for, by the buf- 
fets, it appears that there is a good 
depth to be dug out to get at the floor. 
I must not omit that between the 
painted compartments of this room 
there is continually a palm-tree; re- 
presented in so very picturesque a 
manner, that I think it one of the 
most pleasing ornaments | ever saw. 
What may be the length and breadth 
of this room is not to be guessed at ; 
for they have not cleared away above, 
I thiok, five feet of the end of it I 
have been giving an account of. We 
afterwards passed through some or- 
dinary rooms belonging to the same 
house, and through the inside of some 
other houses seemingly of less note. 
Of these insides in general, 1 shall 
only say that they are commonly 
painted of a deep red, sometimes 
plain, and sometimes adorned with 
figures, &c. It seemed to me twice 
or thrice, as we passed along, that 
we turned the corners of the streets. 
Twice I passed fronts of houses, as I 
thought; and once particularly we 
passed by the front, as it seemed, of 
some very large public edifice, with 
very broad fluted pilasters of stucco. 

But nothing is more extraordinary 
relating to this place, than what is 
demonstratively evident to have been 
the catastrophe of it. That it was 
partly destroyed by an eruption of 
the mountain can never be doubted, 
and in the following manner. First 
it was set on fire by burning matter 
from the mountain; and by the time 
it was well in flames it was over- 
whelmed, and the fire was smothered. 

Your Lordship will be convinced of 
this by what I am going to observe : 
I have taken notice that there are 
every where great quantities of beams, 
rafters, trees, and billets of wood, 
scattered up and down; all these are 
burnt to as fine and perfect a ee 

co 
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conl as ever I saw, or as any body 
ever made use of. The very largest 
of the beams are burnt to the heart, 
though they have perfectly preserved 
their form; insomuch that, in all of 
them I examined, I could perceive 
the very stroke of the axe or tool 
they were hewn and shaped with. 
That the town was burnt, is as plain 
as that it was overwhelmed. Now, 
if it had continued to burn for any 
time, all the beams and rafters would 
have been reduced to ashes, or have 
been quite defaced ; whereas, by the 
fire being suddenly smothered, they 
became true and perfect charcoal, as 
they are... This seems to be the case 
of that part of it which is hitherto 
discovered. That this destruction 
was effected by two such violent ac- 
cidents suddenly upon the back of 
each other, may be more natural than 
to suppose that it was burnt by the 
same matter as overwhelmed it; for 
if that had been the case, I cannot 
perceive how the paintings could 
have been preserved so fresh as they 
are, or indeed at all; nor can it be 
conceived that there should not ap- 
pear some marks of bucning upon 
the wall, the marble, the stucco, and 
the rest; for there is, as yet, no such 
thing to be observed: nor does there 
appear to be any sort of combustible 
substance mixed with the earth or 
rubbish. Both above and below it 
seeins to have been buried in common 
earth, which could naturally have no 
share in the burning of the town. This 
may make it to be believed it was 
rather buried by some extraordinary 
efforts of an earthquake, which hap- 
pened at the same time, than by bura- 
ing matter thrown out of the moun- 
tain. That it was set on fire by burn- 
ing matter from the mountain, can- 
not well be doubted ; but that it was 
buried by the burning matter from 
the mountain, appears to be not at 
all the case. In whatsoever man- 
ner the fate of this town was brought 
upon it, it seems to have been as 
dreadful a ove as could be inflicted in 
nature. I will trouble you with but 
one other observation about it, which 
is, that the inhabitants seem to have 
had some dismal warving to forsake 
it; for, in the digging of above a 
mile and a half, at which they com- 
pute the several turnings and wind- 
ings, they have as yet found but one 
cead body. In my next, I will give 
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you an account of the paintings and 
statues they have taken up for the 
King’s use, and add what may have 
slipped out of memory at present. 
In the mean time, | beg you would 
excuse this undigested heap of writ- 
ing. 1 beg leave to present my duty 
to my Lady Clifford, and to assure 
you that | am most perfectly 
Your Lordship’s most obedieat 
and most devoted servant, 
Geo. SHELVocKE, jun. 

Mr. Coke writes by this same post. 

aa 

Mr. Urpan, Sept. 2. 

OUR Correspondent M. in your 
Magazine for March 1819 (p. 
198, 199,) who is an encourager of 
Mr. Bellamy’s undertaking, says, that 
Mr. Bellamy has been “* oftever ridi- 
culed, than refuted.” But he acknow- 
ledges, that * if indeed it could be 
proved, that he was the ignorant and 
vain-glorious pedant his opposents 
would fain induce us to believe, it 
might, perhaps, be pardonable not to 
throw away lime in seriously refuting 
by argument what would be better, 
and, perhaps, more efficaciously done 
by contempt and ridicule.” Ridicule, 
1 cannot help thinking, is improperly 
applied to the serious and very mis- 
chievous consequences altending so 
rash an experiment on the Scriptures, 
as that which Mr. Bellamy has called 
on the publick to support by their 
approbation and patronage; and to 
such attempts to vilify and degrade 
our most valuable and justly vene- 
rated Translation of the Scriptares, in 
order to make way for a new, bar- 
barous, obscure, and most ungram- 
matical Version. 

The proof of Mr. Bellamy’s igno- 
rance and incompetency, which M. 
calls for, has been effectually made 
out, first by the Quarterly Review 
before the date of M.’s letter; and 
since, by Mr. Whittaker, in his * En- 
quiry into the Interpretation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures,” as M. may see in 
the one hundred and thirty-four errors 
in his notes on the single book of 
Genesis, against the first principles of 
Hebrew grammar, of which Mr. 
Whittaker in his Appendix has eon- 
victed him. In this Enquiry and Re- 
marks on the New Version, be has 
shewn, that “* Mr. Bellamy is wholly 
incompetent to give an opinion on 
questions of this nature, and to de- 
cide the most trifling point of gram- 

matical 
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matical difficulty” (p. 287 ;) and that 
** after publishing the contents of his 
Appendix, it would be ridiculous to 
consider this writer as a person qua- 
lified to form an opinion, or give a 
decision on any question of Hebrew 
literature ; and it would be still more 
absurd, after he has shewn, that ha- 
bitual. vanity and self-conceit have 
hardened his mind against conviction, 
whenever he has been proved to be 
im an error,” (p. 294). 

Afier all, says M. “ how does the 
matter stand? Mr. Bellamy selects a 
portion of Genesis, and says the re- 
ceived version is erroneous, and does 
not convey the sense of the original ; 
the story of Lot and his daughters 
for example; and I would say, in 
passing, that-a pious mind would al- 
most wish that Mr. Bellamy might 
prove right in this instance.” 

The selection of the instance here 
quoted, and the wish, that Mr. Bel- 
lamy might prove right, can proceed, 
1 think, only from a little want of 
consideration. Who, indeed, would 
not wish, that David’s adultery, and 
Peter’s denial of his Saviour, as well 
as the incestuous act, before quoted, 
had never happened? But recorded 
as they are, the records of these 
crimes are awful warnings to the best 
of men, and to him that “ thinketh 
he standeth, to take heed lest he fall.” 
Aud if they have this effect, as it may 
be hoped they have, the end of Serip- 
ture is answered, and the record of 
these crimes will do infinitely more 
good than all Mr. Bellamy’s ungram- 
matical labour to expunge any one of 
them frow the Bible. 

** The Quarterly Review” (says M.) 
* denies the force of Mr. Bellamy’s 
reasoning, and defends the old text, 
by bringing into array all who have 
gone before. Thus it is assertion 
against assertion; and I see no like- 
lihood of an accommodation.” When 
M. has examined Mr. Bellamy’s one 
hundred and thirty-four errors in 
grammar, and has compared them 
with the “inflated arrogance” of his 
calumpies against ail the Latin and 
English Translators of the Bible, be 
will, I am inclined to think, decide 
for himself without waiting for Mr. 
Bellamy’s accommodation. 

But still, with all its defects, M. is 
desirous that Mr. Bellamy’s work 
‘should be allowed to proceed, that 
**the whole matter may be before 
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the publick, and the publick be left 
to judge for themselves.” If it were 
a work of mere literary ambition, or 
typographical speculation; if merely 
the author’s, or the printer’s, or the 
bookseller’s interest, were to be af- 
fected by the experiment; the under- 
taking might be carried to its ulti- 
mate destination, without any ap- 
prehension as to its consequences. 
But here it is quite otherwise; the 
great truths of Christianity are at 
stake, and man’s eternal interests are 
involved, where every thing rests on 
a criterion, “in which,” as M. ob- 
serves, “ few dare venture to trust 
their own judgment,” and where the 
unlearned, that is, the great majority 
of the publick, have no security 
against the confident assertions of an 
imposing and presumptuous charla- 
tanism. 

M. uses rather an amusing threat, 
as a stimulus to the undertaking. 
** To nip the work, as it were, in the 
bud, would, in my opinion, be the 
most unfair and unjust of all proceed- 
ings ; and if this is accomplished by 
any means, J, for one, shall consider 
Mr. Bellamy’s translation to be cor- 
rect.” Resolutely and benevolently 
settled! but not very critically. In- 
deed, M. takes a most indulgent view 
of Mr. Bellamy’s work. He says, that 
“if he has restored the sense of a 
single verse, he merits our thanks, 
aod that many errors might be over- 
looked for a discovery of such trans 
cendant importance.” M. would have 
done well to have produced one of 
these important discoveries. But I 
should reverse his observation. I 
contend, that, in such a work, a single 
error (whether of translation or of 
remark), which tends to lessen the 
evidences of any established doctrive 
(and there are several such érrors in 
Mr. Bellamy’s work), is not to be 
compensated by the restored sense of 
many verses, 

With M.’s notions of the trans- 
cendant importance of Mr. Bellamy’s 
discoveries, it is no wonder that he 
should call kim “ a profound and in- 
telligent scholar,” of whom Mr. Whit- 
taker says, “ it is the extent of Mr. 
Bellamy’s ignorance, and the amazing 
multitude of his errors, that renders 
him dangerous; for his attainments 
are of the very lowest order” (p.293). 

Yet M. says, “ Let Mr. Bellamy 
give us the remainder of his work a 

i 
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if it be incorrect, let it be proved to 
be so, and no harm can possibly en- 
sue from the publication.” I think 
here again very differently from M. 
The progress of a very erroneous 
work on Religion, like Mr. Bellamy’s, 
is mischievous in many ways. It 
tends to undermine the Religion to 
which it professes to be attached ; it 
degrades the Scriptures, and vitiates 
our language ; it is disgraceful to our 
National Literature, aud is a waste of 
public patronage. Ss. T. P. 


—— 


Ancient ANECDOTES. 

Mr.Urpan, West-square, Sept. 14. 
]* perusing the pages of Valerius 
Maximus, which lately passed 
through the press under my inspec- 
tion as Editor, 1 frequently felt a 
wish that the publick were gratified 
with a good translation of that cu- 
rious work—a collection of nearly a 
thousand ancient anecdotes—the ma- 
jor part of them relating to persons 
whose names stand conspicuous in 
the records of history. But, as I 


cannot, upon inquiry, learn that any 
English translation of that author 
has yet appeared, I propose (if agree- 


able to you) to select some of the 
anecdotes for insertion in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 1 wish it, however, 
to be previously understood, that it 
is not my intention to furnish what 
might, with any degree of propriety, 
be considered as a translation, either 
of the narrative part, or, much leas, 
of the comments or remarks accom- 
panying it; but simply to give the 
bare substance of each anecdote, in 
as few words as the case will permit. 
—Neither shall I study to select, from 
different parts of Valerius’s ninety- 
ene chapters, all the most interesting 
anecdotes in the first instance: but, 
to save that unnecessary and unpro- 
fitable labour, 1 mean to take them as 
they present themselves to me, in 
glanciog my eye over the chapters in 
regular succession. 

This being premised, I now send 
the followmg few, selected from his 
first and second chapters on Religion. 

(1.) In the reiga of Tarquin the 
Proud (or the Cruel), Marcus Tullius, 
one of the two guardians entrusted with 
the custody of the Sibylline books, 
having clandestinely permitted a copy 
to be taken of the secret ritual, the 
king ordered him to be sewed up 
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alive ia a leathern sack,’ and thus 
thrown into the sea—(the mode of 
unishment afterwards ordained by 
aw for the crime of parricide.) 

(2.) In the year of Rome 547 (206 
before the birth of Christ) the sacred 
fire in the — of Vesta having be- 
come extinct through the inattention 
of the virgin who had the charge of 
watching it, the high priest ordered 
her to be scourged for her neglect. 

(3.) On another occasion, a priest’s 
bonnet having fallen from his head 
during the performance of sacrifice, 
that accident deprived him of his 
priesthood. 

(4.) The statue of Jupiter, in his 
temple at Syracuse, being decorated 
with a gold mantle, the tyrant Dio- 
nysius the elder stripped it off, and 
substituted a woollen cloak. in its 
stead, observing that the former was 
too heavy for summer, and too cold 
for winter; whereas the latter was fit 
for either season. 

(5.) That same Dionysius took off 
the golden beard from the statue of 
isculapius, saying it was quite out 
of character that he should be seen to 
wear a beard, while his father, Apollo, 
= every-where represented beard- 
ess. 

(6.) He also took away various 
golden images, crowns, and other 
articles, placed on the outstretched 
hands of the statues of gods and 
goddesses, alleging that he commit- 
ted no robbery or sacrilege, buat 
simply received them as gifts; and 
that it were foolish to pray to the 
gods for good things, and not to ac- 
cept them, when fairly offered. 

(7.) Dionysius again !—Returning 
by sea‘from Locri, where he had 
plundered the temple of Proserpine, 
and sailing with a favourable wind, 
** Do you see, my friends,” said be; 
** what a prosperous voyage the gods 
grant to sacrilegious folk ?” 

(8.) In the year of Rome 572, 
near five centuries after the death of 
Numa Pompilius, two stone chests 
were discovered, in digging, in the 
vicinity of the city. One of these (as 
appeared from a graven inscription) 
had been the receptacle of that 
prince’s body: in the other were fouad 
seven volumes io the Roman lan- 
guage *, on subjects relating to the 

* “ In Latin,” says Valerius; though 
the Latin language (as we understand the 

term) 
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priesthood, and three in Greek, on 
philosophy.—The former seven the 
senate ordered to be carefully preserv- 
ed, the latter three to be publicly 
burned, as being found to contain 
matter subversive of religion. 

Here, Mr. Urban, I stop for the 
present— with a promise, that, if 
these are honoured with a place in 
your respectable Miscellany, | will 
send a continuation for your next 


Number. Joun CaREY. 
a 
Mr. Unspan, Enfield, Aug. 31. 


} all the patents issued from the 
Heralds’ College, the respective 
arms, crests, and supporters, granted, 
exemplified and confirmed, are bla- 
zoned iv the technical terms of the 
science, which blazon may be consi- 
dered almost equally important with 
the depicted arms, &c. in the margin 
of the grant. A copy of the painted 
arms, &c. is made for the use of the 
seal and plate engraver, for the pan- 
nels of a carriage, and other purposes ; 
but the blazon should always be writ- 
ten at the bottom, or otherwise af- 
fixed, to accompany the pattern copy 
for the artist. By not having the 
blazon to refer to, erroneous divisions 
aad positions of the bearings, omis- 
sions, and other inaccuracies, frequent- 
ly occur. Various instances can be 
named. 

Now the intention of these lines, 
Mr. Urban, is respectfully to call the 
attention of those in any way con- 
nected with armorial bearings (if 
they wish to be correct), that they 
are borne and used in conforwily to 
the words and meaning of the grant ; 
and not to rely so much on second- 
band authorities, such as arms in 
shade (called by some relief), minute 
engverings in books of Peerage, and 
other works, imperfect seals, sculp- 
ture, &c. &c. which io few instances 
can be depended on. H. C. B. 


—_a 
Mr. Unsan, Sept. 6. 


A* esteemed Coadjutor of yours, 
in a lately-published volume of 
Hogarth’s Works, has introduced to 
the notice of his readers several pic- 





term) could hardly be said to have yet 
existed in the days of Numa, whose Salian 
hymns Quintilian describes (/2, 1, 6.) as 
scarcely intelligible, in his time, even to 
the priests who sang them. 
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tures, asthe probable productions of 
that inimitable Artist *. 

Doubtless numerous valuable pie- 
tures, that were painted by him in 
the prime of life, still remain gene- 
rally uoknown, in the hands o pri- 
vate individuals. These it is extremely 
desirable to authenticate by all pro- 
per means, whilst the parties are liy- 
ing who know the private history of 
the pictures. With this view, Mr. 
Nichols has very properly given a list 
of genuine pictures by Hogarth which 
have never been engraved, with mi- 
nute particulars of several of the sub- 
jects t. 

Ishall now, without farther preface, 
beg to introduce to the publick a 
picture hitherto unnoticed, now the 
Property of Mr. John White, well 

nown for many years as the respect- 
able bookseller in Fleet-street, which 
must certainly be generally allowed 
as a probable production of Hogarth, 
and which many eminent connoisseurs 
have not hesitated to ascribe with 
confidence to his pencil. 

The picture is 2 feet high, by 2 
feet 5 inches wide. The subject | 
consider as by no means a pleasing 
one; but it is so managed as not in the 
least to be offensive to delicacy. It 
represents a bed-room ; in which are 
a well-dressed lady, in a blue vest, 
seated on a bed, and a beau of the 
age, in a scarlet coat, standing by her, 
in rather an interesting attitude. 

The figures are well painted. Ou 
the left of the picture is a dressing- 
table; and in the opposite corner is 
another table covered with a cloth for 
supper. Here is introduced a little in- 
cident, much in Hogarth’s manner.— 
A cat is on the table, with its back. 
erect, who seems not to relish the in- 
trusion of a dog, that is staring at her. 

The picture may be seen at Mr. 
March’s, Fishing-rod and Tackle- 
maker, 56, Fleet-street. N.R.S. 

— 
Frith-street, Soho, 

Mr. Unzan, Feb. 25. 
| HAVE a painted Portrait by Ho- 

garth, one of his early pictures; 
the name Mary Scagel, or Scadel, 
aged 70, 1724; she has but one eye. 

Can your Correspondents furnish 
me with information concerning such 
a character? A. Bss. 

* See Hougarth’s Works, vy Nichols, 
4to, vol. III. pp, 185—192, 

t Ibid. pp. 171—184. 





Mr. 
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1819.] St. Martin’s, or Carfax 


Mr. UrsBan, 

HE Church dedicated to St. Mar- 
lin, commonly called Carfax, 
from its situation, as some suppose, 
at the meeting of the four main 
streets of Oxford, is a building of 
small extent, yet of just and even 
excellent proportions, and displays 
sume specimens of very ancient and 
curious. Architecture. (See .Plate I.) 
But alterations were rapidly effected 
in the Pointed stile shortly alter its 
establishment at the beginning of the 
12th century, which were practised 
ona the then existing structures, whose 
importance did not require that their 
preportiens also should be adapted 
to the new order. This is exhibited in 
the building now before us, which con- 
tains that variety and mixture of stiles 
found, with very few exceptions, in 
autient buildings. In the original un- 
adorned walls of this Church, several 
elegant alterations were made by the 
substitution of spacious windows, with 
beauti/ul and varied tracery, for the 
chaste and plain lancet arches of the 
12th century; a cireumstauce which 
proves that the situation was occupied 
by an elegant edifice till the corrupt 
taste of the 17th century altered and 
injured its form, character, and re- 
lative proportions. Succeeding times 
have still more defaced this antient 
structure; and amidst many injudi- 
cious alterations and unnecessary di- 
lapidations, only a portion of its ori- 
ginally good architecture, variety of 
form, and embellishments, appear un- 
disguised or perfect. But in the opi- 
nion of some persons its * antiquily,” 
its ** instability,” the “* mixture of its 
architecture,” its “ dulness and inele- 
gance, demand neither our admiration 
Dor protection ;” and because the “‘ un- 
skilful architects” of past ages appear 
to have wanted both “‘ taste end judg- 
ment” in the planning as welj as in the 
execution of their buildings, —not- 
withstanding that the most antient 
parts of this Church have stood six 
cenluries,—it is to be destroyed, and 
a structure of supposed incomparable 
beauty, in a new stile, raised in the 

improved taste of the present day *. 
St. Martin’s Church occupies the 
North-west angle of the intersection, 
or crossing of the two streets, and is 





* On this subject see the remarks in 
p. 123. Eprr. 


Gent. Mac, September, 1819. 
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so situated as to expose to the full 
view of the incomparable High-street 
nearly the whole of its Eastern front ; 
which consists of three divisions, cor- 
responding to the three ailes of the 
Church: these are separated into 
Nave and Chancel (an arrangement 
sufficiently apparent in the outside 
of the roof), with a Tower of good 
proportions at the West end. The 
introduction of the highly -beautiful 
architecture of the 14th century, ob- 
servable in the principal windows of 
the East front, and in the whole of 
the South aile, and the alterations of 
the North, has removed only a small 
portion of the original antient edi- 
fice ; for the entire East and North 
walls, with the lower half of the 
Tower, were doubtless built at the 
commencement of the 12th ceutury: 
and those conversant with English 
architecture will discover in the very 
curious buttresses aud Northern win- 
dow of the East front, the remark- 
able square door t on the North side, 
and in the desiga of the Tower,—a 
peculiar character in the proportions, 
mouldings, and ornaments, belonging 
to that period, and not to a later. 
Nor is the masonry of this most an- 
tient work unworthy of remark: the 
East and North walls are nearly twice 
as old as that of the South aile, but 
are yet far more substantial and 
strong ; and to the decay of the South 
wall and its being the most seen, must 
be chiefly attributed the fear of some 
accident, and the demand for a new 
Church. 

The bold undertaking of opening 
spacious windows where only lancet 
arches were originally designed, has, 
in this Church, been executed with 
peculiar success; and their magn:;ude 
and beautiful tracery, particatarly 
that of the great East window, ex- 
cites no regret at these alterations, 
which in many instances have proved 
dangerous and mischievous, Oo the 
South side are three handsome win- 
dows, and between them, and a dou- 
ble tier of smail windows, is the door, 
once a pointed arch, but altered in 
the year 1624 to aheavy Doric fron- 
tispiece. At the same time the pedi- 





+ The heads upon which the weather 
cornice of this door rests, and which were 
perfect a few weeks ago, have since bean 
disgracefully, and, no doubt, intentionally, 
mutilated, 

ment 
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ment of the East end was deformed 
as it pow appears, and the heavy 
clock and chimes placed by its side. 
The upper or clere story has four 
windows on the South, and the same 
number on the North side, where, in 
the aile beneath, are large windows, 
the most Western of them contain- 
ing tracery like the elegant East win- 
dow of the South aile. The Tower 
is without a door, but each side has 
a long narrow window spreading to 
a considerable width inside, where it 
is quite plain, and sufficiently mas- 
sive to withstand a siege, if required. 
The upper story of the Tower is less 
antient; each side has a window, and 


the whole a parapet of carved blocks 


and battlements. 

The architecture of the interior 
of this Church is very noble. The 
aisles are separated by three arches 
on each side, supported by octagonal 
columns, capitals, and bases, and are 
beautifully proportioned, very lofty, 
spacious ak pelecm. 

The division of the body and chan- 
cel was formerly made at the most 
Eastern column of each side by a very 
elegantly carved wooden screen, por- 
tions of which still remain uvobscured 
and uninjured; over this stood the 
antient rood-loft, but, together with 
the screen, this also was removed, 
except the canopy, which is a richly- 
carved oak cove, quite entire. 

The roof of the nave is antient, sub- 
divided by arches and ribs, the whole 
of it painted, and the cornice orna- 
mented with shields and arms. 

At the West end of the body, be- 
fore the arch of the tower, and be- 
tween the two entrancesto the Church, 
stands the font, raised on a step. Its 
form is octagonal, with a nich and fi- 
gure in each face; at the angles are 
pannelled buttresses, and on the pa- 
rapet quatrefoils and shields. In Ox- 
ford there are a few more antient 
fonts, but certainly none morecurious, 
notwithstanding that, between wanton 
injury and the white-wash of cen- 
turies, it is much defaced. 

The absence of neatness, and con- 
sequent gloomimess, of the interior of 
this Church, and above all, the use- 
less bulk of the galleries, and ill- 
disposed cumbrous pews which oc- 
cupy much more room than is ne- 
cessary, are among the objections to 
the present building, but these may 
be remedied without the demolition 


of an interesting edifice. The ar, 
chitecture cannot be considered un 
sightly, but the fittings are so in the 
extreme; and if the walls are crippled, 
the well-known causes are, the dila- 
pidations of the foundations by graves, 
and the weakening of the columns to 
make room for monuments. Still as 
these injuries come withia the power 
of substantial repair, let it be ho 
that respect and veneration for the 
works a we ancestors will preserve 
this Church among the other edifices 
of Oxford, the Palmyra of English 
Architecture. ANTIQUARIUS. 
— 

Mr. Unpan, Aug. 31. 

a question relating to the va- 

lidity of Marriages solemnized 
in a Church or Chapel built and 
consecrated since passing the Mar- 
riage Act in 1753, is of so great im- 
portance, that it deserves to be very 
seriously considered, and I know not 
where it can be better canvassed than 
in your pages, which circulate so wide- 
ly amongst the Clergy. Your Corres- 
pondent who signs an ‘“* Old Surro- 
gate,” in p. 130, does not appear to 
me to have thorougbly investigated 
the matter. With your leave then, I 
wish to submit the following obser- 
vations, though I am sorry they will 
take up so much room. 

In the case of the King and North- 
field, reported in Douglas’s Reports, 
and referred to by your Correspon- 
dent, it was solemnly decided by Lord 
Mansfield and the Court of King’s 
Bench, after full consideration, that 
such marriages were void. There is 
a note at the bottom of the page 
which may mislead those who do not 
particularly attend to the expression, 
and turn to the Acts themselves, as 
it merely says that it renders mar- 
riages valid which had been solemn- 
ized therein—the words ** had been,” 
being in italics. 

Mr. Christian, in bis notes on Black- 
stone, mentions the Act of the 44th, 
but not that of the 48th of the King. 

Mr. Stockdale Hardy quotes both, 
and expressly states that -all. marri- 
ages in such new Churches or Chapels 
since 23 Aug. 1808, are void. 

Neither of these Gentlemen take 


any nolice of the difficulty whieh 
may occur in proving such marri- 
ages, though the Acts declare them 
valid, if the Registers have not been 
properly disposed of according to 

. those 
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those acts, as I shall mention by and 


"After this solemn adjudication, let 
us see what has been done by the Le- 
gislature to remedy the evil. 

By an Act passed in 1804 (44 Geo. 
III.)intituled, “* An Act to render valid 
certain marriages solemnized in cer- 
tain Churches and Public Chapels in 
which Banos bad not been usually 
published before passing the Act 26 
Geo. Il.” reciting, that since passing 
what is known by the name of the 
Marriage Act of 26 Geo. II. (1754) 
for preventing Clandestine Marriages; 
and an Act of 21 Geo. III. (1781) for 
rendering valid cerlain marriages so- 
lemnized in certain Churchesand Pub- 
lic Chapels in which Banns had not 
usually been published before or at 
the time of passing the Marriage Act, 
divers Churches and Chapels had been 
built and consecrated, and marriages 
had been solemnized therein since 

ssing the last mentioned Act; but 
by reason that in such Churches and 
Cha Banos bad not usually been 
published before or at the time of 
passing the Marriage Act, such mar- 
riages have been or may be deemed 
to void. This Act (44 Geo. Iil.) 
enacts that such marriages solemn- 
ized before 25 March, 1805, in such 
Church or Chapel erected since the 
Marriage Act, and consecrated, shall 
be valid. 

The Ministers are indemnified. 

The registers of such marriages, 
or copies thereof, shall be received in 
evidence, in the same manner as re- 
gisters of Churches or Chapels be- 
fore the Marriage Act, saving such 
objections as might have been made 
to copies of other registers. 

Sect. 4. The Registers of such 
Chapels, in which the marriages are 
thereby declared valid, shall withia 
14 days after 25 March, 1805, be re- 
moved to the Parish Church of the 
Parish in which such Chapel shall be 
situated, (or if aa extra- parochial 
place, to the Parish Church next ad- 
joining,) to be kept in like manner as 
registers are to be kept by the Mar- 
riage Act. This Act was passed 14 
July, 1804, 

Another Act was passed in 1808 (48 
Geo. III.) intituled as that passed in 
1804, reciting the Marriage Act, and 
those of 21 and 44 Geo. IJ]. and it is 
thereby enacted, — 
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That Marriages solemnized before 
23 Aug. 1808, in any Church or Cha- 
pel duly consecrated, shall be valid— 
the Ministers indemoified, and a simi- 
lar clause as to receiving copies in 
evidence. Sect. 4. The Register of 
Marriages solemnized in such Chapels, 
which are thereby declared valid, shall 
within 30 days after the said 23 Aug. 
1808, be removed to the Parish Church 
of the Parish in which such Chapel 
shall be situated, orif extra-parochial, 
to the next adjoining, to be kept with 
the Parish Registers, as by the Mar- 
riage Act. 

And this is further added, which is 
not in the former Act; 

That within 12 months after the 
removal of such Registers to such 
Parish Churches, two copies shall be 
transmitted by the respective Church- 
wardens of such parishes to the Bi- 
shop of the Diocese, or his Chancel- 
lor, subscribed by the hands of the 
Minister and Church-wardens of such 
parishes, to the eod that the same 
may be faithfully preserved in the 
Register of the ap This ex- 
tends to the Registers of new Chapels 
only, not to new Churches. This Act 
was passed 30 June, 1808. 

By the Act of 1804, we see that 
since passing the Marriage Act in 
1754, and the Act of 1781, which was 
intended to apply some remedy toa 
mischief then become apparent, new 
Churches and Chapels had been built 
and consecrated, and marriages so- 
lemnized therein; therefore this Act 
wads passed in 1804, to make valid 
marriages which had been, or should 
be solemnized therein before 25 March 
1805—if then any marriages were so- 
lemnized therein after 25 March, 1805, 
they were wholly void, according to 
the decision of the Court of King’s 
Bench. 

No directions were given by this 
Act as to the publication of it, and it 
may fairly be presumed, that very 
few of the Clergy ever heard of it, 
and that marriages were continued 
in such new Churches and Chapels. 

Bishop Horsley, ina Charge to his 
Clergy in the diocese of St. Asaph, 
notices the invalidity of such mar- 
riages, and tells his Clergy that it 
could not be expected they should 
know all Acts of Parliament that 
were passed, still less that they 
should buy them, and that some 

of 
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of their houses would hardly hold 
them. 

He promoted the Act of 44 Geo. 
IIl. 1808, which Act is nearly the 
same as that of 1804, except that 
being passed 30 June, it limited the 

‘time in which marriages might be 
celebrated after the passing of it to 
23 August then next, only 54 days, 
the former Act giving eight months, 
namely, from July 1804 to March 
1805, which time it appears by the 
passing of this Act had not been suf- 
ficient. 

In this latter Act the Bishop ob- 
tained a clause that marriages in one 
new Chapel in his diocese might be 
celebrated at all times thereafter. 
Why this liberty was not made ge- 
neral, | cannot account for. 

And there is in it an additional 
clause as to the Registers of such 
new Chapels, that after being car- 
ried to the Parish Church, two copies 
shall be transmitted to the Bishop. 

But if any such Chapel Registers 
have not been sent to the Parish 
Church, how are Certificates to be 
obtained for proving the marriage, 
if auy question should arise on it? 
aad neither of the Acts provides for 
the Registers of new Churches — 
how then are their marriages to be 
proved? 

It is much to be regretted that pro- 
vision was not made for sending co- 
pies of these Acts to ever a 
and it is highly to be wished that the 
Bishops would direct their Officers 
to inquire throughout their dioceses 
what new Churches or Chapels there 
are; whether the Chapel Registers 
have been duly seat to the Parish 
Church, and copies duly returned to 
the Bishop; and whether any mar- 
riages have been solemnized in such 
new Churches or Chapels since 23 
Aug. 1808. 

This is not an idle inquiry ; it may 
_ be of the most material consequence 
to families that little think of it — 
there is no saying what may be the 
extent of the mischief—and if it shall 
turn out that such marriages have 
been solemnized since 23 Aug. 1808, 
or Registers not duly transmitted, 
surely the Legislature would readily 
apply an effectual remedy before any 
particular case has been brought into 
a Court of Law, when, as to that 
case, it is umed no post facto 

Jaw could relieve the parties, Z. A. 
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Mr. Urnsam, London, Sept. 1. 
Ta accompanying paper, on the 
Physiognomy of Hand-writing, 
owes ils origin to a curious little 
work, printed (I believe, for private 
circulation) at Paris, from which the 
thoughts were for the most part de- 
rived. It was furnished for the pur- 
poses of the Editor of a contemporary 
journal, several months ago; but on 
his retirement from the conduct of 
the Magazine, it was, in common 
with other contributions of his friends, 
of course, withdrawn. I have, how- 
ever, since observed an article, pro- 
fessing to come from the present 
Editor of the Magazine in question, 
in which not only many of the ideas, 
but occasionally the words of the 
present Essay were adopted. It is 
hardly of sufficient importance to 
have called forth this explanation, 
since it is little better than a hasty 
translation, were it not necessary to 
accvunt for its being im part antici- 
pated in the contemporary journal 
alluded to. The remainder of the 
Essay, which fortunately has never 
been in the possession of the parties, 
1 shall forward you for a future 
Number. R. S. 


ON PHRENOLOGY, 


OR THE ART OF DECIDING UPON THE 
HUMAN CHARACTER FY THE 
HAND-WRITING. 


NOTHING is so difficult to acquire 
as a knowledge of the character of 
mav,—the power of penetrating to 
his inmost thoughts, and of discern- 
ing that which, having no material 
existence, is of course imperceptible 
to the senses. The free communica- 
tion of our ideas is, it is true, afford- 
ed us in the faculty of speech—a me- 
dium of making known our own sen- 
timents, and of becoming acquainted 
with those of others, which has ap- 
peared so difficult of invention, ‘that 
even the greatest philosophers have 
considered it as a property derived 
directly from the Divinity. | The 
tongue, however, is not the only 
means by which man is enabled to 
give expression to his feelings. The 
various motions of his body, usually 
denominated gestures, taken in the 
most extensive sense, constitute what 
may not uoaptly be termed, the lan- 
guage of action. When we speak, 
we are always under the influence of 
the will; but this is by no means the 

ease 
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ease with respect to gestures, which 
are often altogether involuntary ; and 
for this’ reason deception is easily 
practised by words, whilst the visible 
emotions we are frequently unable to 

controul, betray the positive state of 
out minds. ‘The language of the pas- 
sions consists chiefly in the action 
which accompanies our speech—that 
accommodation of motion to sound 
in which some of the first orators of 
antiquity have defined the existence 
of true eloquence. It would be dif- 
ficult for a man to persuade us either 
that he loved or bated, if the tumult 
of his soul could not, to a certain de- 
gree, be gathered from his eyes, from 
the variations of his countenance, and 
almost from the emotions of his bo- 
dily frame.. 

As the touch dissipates the illusions 
of the other senses, so the action not 
uufrequently destroys the impression 
intended to have been conveyed by 
verbal assurance. In the bitter smile 
we recognize irony; and the half- 
averted and wavering glance betrays 
the timidity which seeks its conceal- 
ment inempty menace. The various 
indications of our thoughts are true, 
in proportion as they are more diffi- 
cult to repeat: thus the tone is more 
troublesome to imitate than the choice 
of words, and the gesture than the 
tone. The latter acquires a great 
superiority in the present point of 
view, from the circumstance of the 
necessity of the most perfect harmony 
ia all the movements of the physiog- 
nomy; for if one feature be undis- 
turbed, the deception is betrayed. 
Vain is the simple expression of joy, 
if the eyes do not acquire additional 
brilliancy,—if the forehead does not 
expand, and the wrinkles of care dis- 
appear. As every feature has a lao- 
guage of its own in the motions pe- 
culiar to it, how difficult must it be. 
to give all the same expression when 
uninfluenced by the mind. If, then, 
it be so hard a task to conceal the 
passions by which we are agitated, 
what command must we not exert 
over ourselves, not only to repress 
the feelings straggling for vent, but 
give the features an expression con- 
trary to that of the passions which 
reign within! Besides, there are 
some which, by not being controul- 
able by the will, are of necessity be- 
yond the power of imitation. Thus, 
then, it would appear, that from an 
attentive observet who knows how to 


construe each variation of counte- 
nance, it must be difficult, if not 
wholly impracticable, to conceal our 
reali sentiments. Sometimes, how- 
ever, we neither seek to explain, nor 
endeavour to suppress our feelings, 
and then our actions, even the most 
indifferent ones, being entirely modi- 
fied by our natural dispositions, may, 
to a certain extent, be made the test 
of our character. When a man acts 
without constraint, he will manifest 
his vivacity or dulness—his impe- 
tuosity or caution—his mildoess or 
obstinacy—his dexterity or awk ward- 
ness. An eccentric person who thinks 
differently from every body else, will 
in general act so, and have gestures, 
as well as ideas, of strong and marked 
peculiarity. These are the principal 
modifications, for the most part ob- 
servable in the action; and which 
indicate the prominent tracts of the 
human character. But other conjec- 
tures may also be formed from the 
continuity or repetition of an action, 
Has it a certain duration? or is it 
often repeated? we discern the man 
who has but little perseverance, and 
who is unable to sustain his part to 
its close. The inconstant man varies 
the mode—the capricious man de- 
viates from it altogether. Are there 
spectators?—the vain man courts 
distinction by an affectation of supe- 
riority,—the artless man acts as 
though he were unconscious of at- 
tracting observation. Lt appears ob- 
vious, then, that an attentive and sa- 
gacious observer may detect many 
tracts of the character of a man in 
his most insignificant motions, and it 
may thus be reasonally inferred that 
by applying these general data to the 
actions of a man, as displayed in bis 
Hand-writing, they will furnish re- 
sults similar to those we have above 
recited ; and if we consider that the 
writing is influenced by the emotions 
of the heart and of the mind, we shall 
be convinced that it must bear the 
stamp of the passions, and be inti- 

mately connected with the intellee- 
tual faculties. , 
When a man writes badly and with 
difficulty, the hand cannot be said to 
follow the impalse of the thoughts, 
and the connexion we have supposed 
no longer exists; but the cause is ob- 
viously the want of education. When 
the hand has had little practice, 
though good instruction, it developes 
it in efforts to write in a style ap- 
proaching 
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proaching to mediocrity. Thus we 
may distinguish in the world, those 
who want education, and those who 
want practice. Fine writing is oftea 
the effect of particular instruction ; 
then it is connected with the situa- 
tion or employment in life, ard ge- 
nerally denotes it. Thus we imme- 
diately recognize the writing of a 
merchant and many other occupa- 
tions, in which a careful hand is an 
indispensable requisite ; but where so 
much art is used, nature is scarcely 
perceptible. A practised eye may, 
however, distinguish several shades of 
difference connected with certain 
traits of the character; but in the 
subsequent observations we shall only 
comment on that writing, in the for- 
mation of which education has nei- 
ther had too great nor too insigni- 
ficant a share, and which may, there- 
fore, be considered as natural. 

It is in general very easy to discern 
the difference between the writing of 
the two sexes. If it were a part of 
our social regulations that women 
should adopt a particular style of 
their own; if models were presented 
to them for their imitation, different 
from those which are used to form 
the hand-writing of men, we might 
regard the distinction as independent 
of the character peculiar to each sex. 
But they learn from the same models, 
on the same principles, and from the 
same masters. Itis true that women 
are less exercised in the art ;—that 
the same degree of perfection is not 
required from them; still, whatever 
may be the difference which might 
result from these causes, it is by no 
means characteristic of the two kinds 
of writing. Want of practice and 
care may often be discovered in the 
hand-writing of a man; but there is 
always something decidedly mascu- 
line perceptible io its formation, 
Although a woman write well and 
with facility, in the like manner there 
is always a peculiarity which betrays 
her sex. We are far from asserting 
that we may not sometimes be de- 
ceived, but it is the same as in her 
physiognomy, which is equally re- 
markable for a distinctness of cha- 
racter, though in certain cases it may 
lead us into error. 

Whoever suffers his opinions to be 
shaken by some exceptions, either 
will never form any judgment at all, 
or will be deceived, more frequently 


than he who is guided by general 
rules. It is a fact which must be 
obvious to ail, that there is less 
strength, less firmness and boldness in 
the hand-writing of a woman, thao in 
that of a man; and this not because 
it is necessary to possess these quali- 
ties in an eminent degree, to trace 
the characters which represent them. 
Women might probably write other- 
wise, but that they are not naturally 
so inclined. Endowed with less force 
they exert it less; their sleuder hands 
lean more lightly on the paper ;— 
accustomed to more caution and re- 
serve in their actions, their pens do 
not dash on with manly freedom. To 
this care is united a delicacy in the 
formation of their letters, and a grace- 
fulness in the character, perfectly 
corresponding with their taste. 

Every nation is distinguished by a 
physiogaomy peculiar to itself. We 
discover the country of a. foreigner 
by his features, his air, his language. 
Even the most trivial points conduce 
to develope his national character; it 
is observable more particularly in his 
gestures, and in his hand-writing. 
The choice of the form of the letters 
may be the effect of chance—may be 
borrowed from other countries; but 
it is always modified by that which 
adopts it. It is the genius of the 
people which produces the modifica- 
tion. The greater part of the po- 
lished nations of Europe make use of 
the same form of letters; but the 
writing of each possesses a peculiar 
character. We thus distinguish an 
Englishman, a Frenchman, or an Ita- 
lian, as readily by his hand-writing as 
by his features or complexion. We 
shall confine ourselves to one obser- 
vation as to the character of national 
writing. That of the Italians is re- 
markable for an extraordinary deli- 
cacy and suppleness; and these are 
the most prominent features of the 
genius of that nation. 

The resemblance so frequently to 
be traced between members of the 
same family is also equally observable 
in their hand-writing. It is, perhaps, 
less striking, because the figure, ad- 
dress, voice, language, and manners, 
pa a greater number of proofs, 

ut it is not the less positive. It 


may, perhaps, be ascribed to their 
having received the same education, 
to their having been accustomed to 
follow the same models, and in some 

degree, 
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degree, to imitate each other. But 
even allowing a certain influence 
to education, which would affect 
mainly the form of the letters, there 
will always remain modifications, go- 
verned simatt entirely by the moral 
character. Education should only 
strengthen this resemblance, and not 
be the primary cause of it. Thus 
branches of the same family, who 
have been brought up together, some- 
times write wholly unlike each other, 
whilst that of others very far distant, 
and who have received an entirely 
different education, is strikingly 
similar. 

Of all the performances of man, 
nothing bears so exclusively the 
stamp of the individual, as bis hand- 
writing. Painters and Sculptors have 
some touch by which they are par- 
ticularly distinguished; but to recog- 
nize an artist by his productions, it is 
necessary that long study should have 
perfected the taste, and exercised the 
judgment. Neither art or practice; 
however, is necessary to enable us to 
discover the hand of a person, whose 
writing we have seen before. It is so 
strongly ‘indicative of the individual, 
that the legislature of every nation 
has attached more importance to a 
signature, than to the testimony of 
many witnesses. 

Age, which weakens our bodily 
activity so materially, must neces- 
sarily impress a singular character on 
our hand-writing. The latter he- 
comes fixed or set pretty nearly at 
the same period when the mental 
character is formed ; it afterwards ac- 
quires the strength and boldness of 
manhood; and the vacillating hand 
of old age, so different from that of 
youth, obviously displays the ravages 
of time. Sickness may, during the 
vigour of our youth, render the hand 
unsteady; but if it does not extend 
its influence over the intellectual and 
moral faculties, the energies they 
enjoy will be secure, notwithstanding 
the indifferent shape of the letters. 

Any thing irregular is offensive to 
the eye of the lover of order; this is 
not the effect of reason, but.of taste. 
Reason may strengthen this inclina- 
tion, and appear the source of it ; for 
there is nothing more agreeable to 
reason than order and regularity, 
which feeling is strong and unde- 
viating, and displays itself in the prin- 
cipal.circumstances of life. The hand- 


Writing will 


consequently exhibit 
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traces of it. It is the distinguishing 
feature of that of a merchant. Actu- 
ated by this seatiment, he would place 
but little confidence in one of his 
clerks, whose writing was careless and 
irregular, or slovenly, although per- 
fectly legible. Every one is not en- 
dowed with a facility of writing with 
regularity. Those whose ideas are 
continually wandering, cannot, of 
course, fix their attention sufficiently 
to the subject; others write too ra- 
pidly, and are carried away either by 
natural vivacity, or else agitated by 
the emotion of the moment. Some, 
from that inconstancy which forms 
the basis of their character, often vary 
the proportions and distances; and 
many, from natural impetuosity of 
disposition, are unable to controul 
their own impulses. We may ob- 
serve, therefore, that the love of re- 
gularity must coincide with several 
other qualities, in order that the de- 
sire of writing with precision may be 
carried into full effect. 
(To be continued.) 
ie 


Mr. Unpan, Aug. 30. 


bey priaciple of the Poor Laws 
(compulsory relief) is radically 


bad, because it absolutely tends to 
produce the evil which it professes to 
redress. By being a bounty in favour 
of idlencss and improvidence, it gives 
one shilling to a person, who, by the 
dependence upon the system, loses 
the habit and necessity of acquiring 
two. Except with relation to age, 
infancy, or infirmity, it gives an in- 
viduous eleemosynary aid by legal 
enactment to the most unworthy part 
of the poor; plainly informing the 
better sort, that they are to look for 
no other reward for their privations 
and industrious habits, than compul- 
sory contribution.—I do not wish to 
speak on this subject from specula- 
tive data. Hitherto no remedy bas 
been found for imposition, but the 
establishment of a well-conducted 
Workhouse, and publication of the 
names of the paupers. I am in the 
habit of attending the Parochial 
Vestry of the village where I re- 
side, and know that the rates were 
reduced in one year from 1000/. to 
500/. without inhumanity, because 
the Workhouse system was enforced. 
St. Paul says, “If a man will not 
work, neither shail he eat;” and epon 
this authorized principle, I presume 
that a drunken or idle pamper should 

be 
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be aneieed to the house of correc- 
tion, food of every kind be re- 
fused, until he had performed every 
’ day one-third more labour than that 
done by workmen in a state of |li- 
berty. The produce of these earn- 
ings I would devote to the family 
of such pauper (if he had any); if not, 
to the Overseer of his Parish, for 
charitable distribution among those 
poor who did not receive aid. At 
present the earnings of all Prisoners 
go to the County stock, after deduc- 
tion of a certain part by way of fee 
to the Prison-keepers; and what with 
the lenity of the Magistracy, in re- 
one to the quantum of labour, and 
the humanity, sometimes false phi- 
lanthropy, of the whole system, im- 
prisonment loses itscorrective power, 
and becomes a mere change of resi- 
dence. I would add to this a power 
in the Overseers to demand, upon 
oath, a statement of the manner ia 
which every pauper applying for 
relief had disposed of his earnings 
for some time past; and would ia- 
stitute a Board of Commissioners, 
consisting of Independent Gentlemen, 
like those of the Assessed Taxes, who 
should direct the masters of work- 


‘men, with families, to set apart weekly 
a certain sum, where the wages of such 


workmen exceeded a given amount: 
The sums so accumulated to be de- 
voted to the use of the workmen 
under certain emergencies. Thisisa 
method which I know to have beeu 
successfully practised upon the estab- 
lishment of infant manufactories ; and, 
if it be true, that iv the iron trade, 
men have been known to earn 3/. a 
week, and boys 18s. I really cannot 
see any infringement of English Li- 
berty, in acting paternally towards 
those, who, certainly in money mat- 
ters, behave much like children. I 
have heard that Mr. Whitbread, fa- 
ther of the late eminent Parliament- 
ary character, used to inquire of each 
of his dependants, how much he had 
saved at the end of the year; and add 
a contribution, upon the principle of 
the parable of the Talents, according 
to the respective savings. 
Entertaining, as I do, a decided 
opinion, that any thing short of an 
eligible system of colonization will 
only prove a palliative, never a cure 
of the evil of excessive population, 
1 haye confined myself to simple ex- 
periments, which have been success- 


ully treated. 


Hints to relieve the Poor- Rate. 
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Here I beg to draw your readers’ 
attention to a pamphlet which has 
been already noticed in your pages 
(i. 537, ii. 39), “ Hints towards an at- 
tempt to reiieve the Poor- Rate.” 

The leading object of it is to re 
commend prvhibition of Parochial 
Relief to ail persons, who marry be- 
low the age of thirty, except uader 
very urgent necessity, and that from 
the age of thirty to fifty none shail 
have an allowance exceeding 5s. per 
week (p. 5.) 

_ Now, says Dr. Johnson, “ All po- 
sitions are great, in proportion as 
they are not limited by exceptions.” 
The poor marry, not because they 
are disposed to settle in such a state, 
but because the Bastardy Laws leave 
no alternative between matrimony 
or imprisonment, or emigration. For 
my own part, I believe that the 
Poor-rate system itself is in principle 
and operation so bad, as jointly tend- 
ing to corrode the morals of the poor, 
and property of the rich, that I con- 
ceive any emendatious to be merely 
props of a house, of which the foun- 
dation is unsound. In fact, I think 
that a fund ought to be raised for the 
poor, but that relief from that fund 
ought not to be matter of course, as 
it now is, except with relation to in- 
fants, invalids, deserted females, and 
persons under extraordinary circum- 
slances; at all events, that hard work 
should be the sole condition upon 
which relief in this compulsory form 
should ever be obtained under other 
circumstances. I mean to say, that 
a person claiming parochial relief, 
should not be able to obtain it, if in 
good health, unless he performed as 
much work, as can be done in the 
day, by the job, not by the time; for 
fear of work is the only preventive 
of application. 

Oue observation more. In no Pa- 
rish in this Kingdom is there a sufli- 
cient number of sempstresses. Every 
family knows the utility and scarcity 
of such persons. - Mistresses of fami- 
lies have not time to attend to the 
affairs of such wasting extravagant 
persons, as Shirts, and Stockings, and 
Childrens’ Frocks. Every village of 
one thousand souls could employ at 
least twenty sempstresses; and ten 
botching taylors. | throw out thishiot 
to Overseers, under the hopes that 
cripples and sickly paupers may be 
instructed in these employs. 

Yours, &c. — 

r 
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Mr. Unban, _ Ang. 3. 
Is addition to other antient build- 
sings.in the town of Sherborne, 
co. Dorset, which you have occasion-~ 


ally given in your Magazive*, I send- 


ou a view of a buildiag, now known 
y the aame of the Assy House, 
from the accurate: pencil of Mr, J.C. 
Buckler (see Plaie II.) 1t bears the 
tradition of having been the kitchen of 
the Monastery ; but neither this, nor 
the story of the buildings here repre- 
sented having been erected since the 
‘ormation out of the ruins of the 
Abbey, merit notice. Doubtless they 
are portions of the Monastic edifices, 
from their situation on the North side 
of the cloister, and the handsome ar- 
chitectare of which they are composed. 
The buildings shown in the annexed 
engraving, though irregular, consist 
a centre and two wiogs, of which’ 
the most Western is the largest and 
greeted. having a beaatiful door, un- 
er a large window; adjviaing which, 
and projecting from one angle of the 
wing, is a long octagonal tower, ter- 
minating with a cornice and grotesque 
figuresatall theangies. The centre has 
two tiers of squate windows, and the 


wing is unoroamented. 
Some ments of antient sculpture 
have been fixed in the walls of the 
building, representing, among others, 
a ram, a holy lamb, an owl flying, 
and a figure sitting as writing, with 
a bird flying to its ear. 

Yours, &. J.K. M. 
a 
Remarks on rue Signs oF Inns, &c. 
(Continued from p. 111.) 

Tae Goose anv Gripiron. This 
sign, like “ The Cat and Fiddle” be- 
fore mentioned, is noticed by co- 
mic writers. Foote, in his “ Taste,” 
speaks of the well-known house, “* The 
Goose and Gridiron in Paul's Charch- 
yard.” 

“ Sonnet to a Goose, by Southey. 
“If thou didst feed on Western plains 
of yore ; [feet, 

Or waddle wide with fat and flabby 
Over some Cambrian mountain's plashy 


moor, treat, 

Or find in farmer's yard a safe re- 

From gypsy thieves, and foxes sly 
and fleet; 

If thy grey quills, by lawyer guided, trace 


* See vol. LXXXVIII. i. 201. ii, 497. 
Gent. Ma, September, 1819. 
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Deeds big with ruin to some wretched 
Or lovetick poets’ sonnet sad and 
| Wailing the rigour of fai 
Or-if the dredge of bousermaid’s daly 
toi il, 
Cobwebs aiid" dust thy pinione white 
nor 


Departed goose, 1 neither know 
. H 


But this [ kndw, that thou wert very 
,, wine.” 
Season’d with sage and onions, As. port 


In the famous Oxford song of the 
“ All Souls Mallard,” the preserva- 
tion of the Roman capitol by the 
sacred geese is thus all to: 


“ The Romans once admir’d a gander, 
More than they did their chief com- 
mander, 
Because he sav'd, if some don’t fool.us, 
The ace. that’s call’d from the head of 
us,” 


Churchill notices 
secaer when by custom (right di- 
vine 
Geese are ordain’d to bleed at Michael’s 
shrine. 


And Dr. Pegge, in his “ Anonymi- 
ana,” tells us, 

“The custom is general to have a goose 
on Michaelmas day; and see a trace of 
this as early as 10 Edward IV. (Blount’s 
Tenures).” p. 8. 


Brand, in his “ Observations on 
Popular Antiquities,” says, 

“* Goose intentos, is a term used in 
Lancashire, where the husbandmen 
claim it as a due to have a goose intentos 
on the 16th Sanday after Pentecost ; 
which custom originated from the last 
word of this old church prayer of that 
day, 

Tua, nos quesumus, domine, gratia 
semper preveniat et sequatur, ac bonis 
operibus: jugiter preestet esse intentos.” 
The eommon people very humourously 
mistake it for a goose with ten toes.” 


The “4 stews were antiently 


under the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of Winchester ; and a particular symp- 
tom of the Lues Venerea, was called 
a Winchester goose. This explains 
the meaning of the concluding speech 
of Pandarus, in Shakspeare’s “ Troi- 
lus and Cressida :” 
* Brethren ‘and sisters, of the hold-door 
trade, [here be made : 
Some two months hence, my will —_ 
t 
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It should be now, but that my fear is 
this— hiss.”” 
Somé galled goose of Winchester would 

Dr. Leigh, Master of Baliol College, 
Oxford, when Vice Chancellor in 

1740, was interrupted in an oration 
by some under-graduates who began 
to hiss, on which he coolly turned 
round, and saying, “ laudatur ab 
his,” proceeded with his speech. _ 

The cause of this expression of dis- 
approbation is conjectured, by an 
antiquarian collector of Oxford Fa- 
ceti# in your Magazine for 1805, to 
have arisen from his reply to the Un- 
der-graduates who did not at that 
time wear tufts upon their caps, and 
on applying to him for permission, he 
said ‘“‘ Make yourselves easy, gentle- 
men; yoy will all wear them dy de- 
grees.” 

Dean Swift said of Archbishop Te- 
nison, “that he was hot and heavy 
like a tailor’s goose.” 

« Billy Snip went to skate, when the ice 
being loose, 

He fell in, but was sav'd by good luck ; 
Cried the tailor, ‘1I’ll never more leave 

my hot goose, 

To receive in return @ cold duck.’”’ 

Geese are very long-lived. Wil- 
loughby gives an example of one that 
attained the age of 80 years. 

The antient horse-racing sport, call- 
ed The Wild-goose chase, has been no- 
ticed under the sign of “ The Goat (p. 
15) 3” and the Gridiron, used as the in- 
strument of martyrdom to St. Law- 
reace, and forming the priscipal de- 
vice in the palace of the Escurial, is 
mentioned under “ The Blossoms Inn 
(vol. LXXXVIIL. i. 308.”) 

(To be continued.) 
— 

Curtovs Coats or Arms, Crests, 
Mortos, anp Corowst Devices. 
(Continued from p. 129.) 

ON THE PART OF THE PARLIAMENT. 

HE Earl of Essex, Captain-gene- 

ral of the Parliamentary forces, 

bore in his coronet the motto of his 

own arms without figure, virtrutis 

COMES Invip1a—Envy is the compa- 

nion of worth. Eovy doth merit as its 
shade pursue, &c. 

The Earl of Manchester bore this 
only motto, without figure, rruTH 
AND PEACE. 

The Earl of Stamford had no figure 
in his coronet, which was inscribed 
thus, FOR RELIGION, KING, AND COUN- 
TRY. 
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The Lord Brook figured a 0 
chaplet or crown of ape with this 
pentameler circumscribed, qui Non 
EST HODIE, CRAS MINUS APTUS ERIT, 
—He who is not fit (able or disposed) 
to-day, will be less sa to-morrow. 

Lord Fairfax figured a sword, rend- 
ing a triple crown, with a crown im- 
perial on the point of it, and this mot- 
to, in Spanish, viva EL REY: ¥ MU- 
ERA EL MAL GOVIERNO—Wwishing (as 
it should seem) no hurt to the King, 
but to his government. 

The Lord Grey of Groby repre- 
sented the Parliament-house guarded 
with many swords in hand, and the 
motto, PER BELLUM AD PACEM— 
Thro’ warfare to peace. 

The Lord Willoughby of Parham 
seemed not to aim at the King, but 
his Counsellors, when for his device 
he depainted the sun enveloped with 
cLoups, and the motto, Non soLem, 
SED NuBILOS— Not the sun, but the 
clouds. 

The Lord Hastings, afterwards Earl 
of Huntingdon, figured a flame of fire, 
with QUASI IGNIS CONFLATORIS—A8 
the fire of the founder. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax (succeeding 
Captain-general) bore plain colours 
for his own troop. 

Oliver Cromwell also bore plain 
colours for his own troop: at first 
without any device, but, in the course 
of his success, be afterwards assumed 
THE OLIVE BrRANcH — alluding to 
his christian name, and holding Forth 
a show of pacific intentions, 

Major-general Sir William Balfour 
represented the King on horseback, 
with a crown on his head and a scep- 
ter in his hand, and many armed men 
(which it is likely he intended for those 
of his own troop) kneeling and laying 
down their arms at his Majesty’shorse’s 
feet, the motto, PaCEM TE PoscIMUS 
omnes—We all demand peace from 
you. One of the first causes of Sir 
William Balfour’s dissatisfaction was 
an attempt made by the Queen’s 
chaplain to convert his wife to the 
Romish religion, of which the fol- 
lowing account was given by Mr. 
Garrard, master of the Charter-house, 
to the Earl of Stafford, in a letter 
dated May 10th, 16385 :—* The Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, Sir Wm. Bal- 
four, beat a Priest lately for seeking 
to convert his wife. He had a sus- 
picion that she resorted a little too 
much to Deomark-house, and = 
ong 
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long abroad, which made him one 
day send afler her. Word being 
brought him where she was, he goes 
thither, finds her at her devotions ia 
the Chapel: he beckons her out, she 
comes accompanied by a Priest, who 
somewhat too saucily reprehended the 
Lieutenant for disturbing the lady in 
her devotions; for which he struck 
him two or three sound blows with 
his battoon, and the next day made 
his complaint to the King.” — Straf- 
ford’s Letters, vol. ll. p. 165. 

Major-gen. Skippon figured a hand 
and sword, and this motto, ora ET 
PUGNA—JUVAT ET JUVABIT JEHOVAH 
—Pray and fight—senovan aids and 
will aid us. 

Colonel Thomas Sheffield, second 
son of the Earl of Mulgrave, bore 
this motto only, without figure, nec 
TIMIDUS NEC TUMIDUS—VJNeither fear- 
ful nor elated. 

Colonel Fienes, second son of Lord 
Say, figured the goddess Pallas, with 
a lance or spear in one hand, and a 
book, or roll of papers in the other, 
and the motto, UTRAQUE, PALLADE 
— Both one and the other, by Mi- 
nerva. 

Major-gen. Brown figured for his 
device a death’s head and a crown of 
laurel, motto, ONE OF THESE. 

Sir William Brereton had this only 
motto, without figure, pEvs NoBis- 
cum—Gop is with us. 

Sir William Waller figured a tree 
full of fruit, and a coat of arms hang- 
ing on it, motto, FRUCTUS VIRTUTIS 
—The fruits of valour. 

Sir Arthur Haselrigge depainted an 
auchor fixed in the clouds, the motto, 
ONLY IN HEAVEN. 

Sir Samuel Luke (supposed to have 
been Butler's Hudibras) figured a 
BIBLE and A MAP OF LONDON, with 
this motto, LEX SUPREMA, SALUS PA- 
ta1x—The safely of the country is 
the first law. 

Sir Faithful Fortescue, before his 
recess, represented an escu or SHIELD, 
superscribed 1a For1r—The brave, al- 
luding to his name. 

Sir Joho Evelyn made use of this 
old motto, without any figure, pro 
REGE ET GREGE—For the King and 
the flock. 

Sir Edward Hungerford bore only 
the motto of his own arms, which 
Was, ET DIEU MON APPUY—God is my 
support. 


Coluvel Samuel Sheffield (another 
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of the Earl of Mulgrave’s sons) figured 
an armed horseman attempting to 
climb up a steep rock, and an eye in 
a cloud, with this motto, pEo buck, 
NIL DESPERANDUM—Gop being eur 
guide, nothing is to be despaired of. 

Colonel Sir William Constable fi- 
gured an anchor in the clouds, with 
this motto, soyvez FERME—Be ye con- 
slant. 

Sir Edward Pettow, Governor of 
Warwick Castle, represented a map 
of that castle with colours flying on 
the top of it, with this motto, si Deus 
NOBISCUM, QUIS CONTRA NoS?—IJf 
Gopbe with us, who can be against us? 

Colonel Purefoy gave his own crest, 
with this motto, (alluding to his name) 
PURE FOY, MA JOYE—A pure faith is 
my delight. 

Sir Thomas Middleton bore no fi- 
gure, only this motto, IN VERITATE 
TRIuMPHO—Jn truth I triumph. 

Colonel Cooke, of Gloucestershire, 
figured an armed man cuttiog off the 
corners of an University cap with his 
sword, and the motto, MuTO QUADRA- 
TA ROTUNDIS—as much as to say he 
would convert the Square-heads or 
Cavaliers into Round-keads by trim- 
ming them. 

Colonel Urrey, (afterwards Sir John 
Urrey,) a Scot, whilst he was on the 
Parliamentary side, made bold with 
the rnistxe as well as the motto of 
Scotland, NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSIT 
— Nobody provokes me with impunily. 

Sir Richard Grenville, before his 
recess, represented a map of England, 
superscribed ENGLAND BLEEDING. 

(To be continued.) 


= 


Mr. Urnspan, Aug. 9. 
BSERVING in your Magazine 
for July, p. 30, in an account 
of curious devices, &c. that of King 
Henry V. a burning crescet; I thought 
the following extract from a MS. in 
the Library of the Heralds’ College, 
shewing the reason of that Monarch’s 
using it, might not be unacceptable 
to your Readers; it is to be found in 
Mr. Gough’s description of Henry's 
Monument, in the Second Volume of 
Sepulchral Monuments, p.59. 

*“* Henry V. by reason of his disso- 
lute life in the tyme of his father's 
raigne, when, after the death of the 
sayd King bis father, he was anointed 
and crowned monarch of this realme, 
betooke unto him, for his badge or 

cog- 
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cognizance, a crescet light burnynge, 
shewinge thereby, that although his 
virtuous and good parts had been for- 
merly obscured, aod lay as a dead 
cole, wanting light to kindle it, by 
reason of tender yeares and evell com- 
pany, that notwithstanding, he beinge 
now come to his perfecter yeares and 
riper understandinge, had shaken off 
his evell counsellers, and being now 
on his bigh imperial throne, that bis 
vertues which before had layne dead, 
should now, by his righteous raigne, 
shyne ag the light of crescet, which is 
no ordinary light; meaning also, that 
he should be a light and guide to his 
people to follow him in all virtue and 
hongur.” 

In a note, Mr. Gough gives the sig- 
nification of the term crescet. Cres- 
settus, in the Wardrobe Account of 
Edward |. published by the Society of 
Antiquaries, is explained a socket for 
a candle, and in the Antiquities of the 
Church of Durham, p. 100, it seems 
a receptacle for oil. E.1.C. 

——— 

OrnicinAt Letrers TO THE 
Rev. W. Green. 
(Continued from page —.) 

- Poulshot, near Devizes, 

“ Dear Sir, “Feb. 38, 1786. 

** y THINK myself much obliged to 
you for the favour of your Le!- 

fer, dated Jan. 26, but which I did not 
receive till two or three days ago, and 
for informing me to whom | was in- 
debted for another Letter in the same 
handwriting, but without a name, 
which I received some months before. 
1 was much pleased with my auony- 
mous Correspondent, whose remarks 
spoke at once judgment and candour; 
bot it was particularly grateful to me 
to find myself honoured in any degree 
by the approbation of Mr. Green, who 
has given such conspicuous proofs of 
his great learning and abilities. Your 
animad versions, modest and ingenious, 
needed no apology ; they were highly 
acceptable to me ; and were | again to 
appear before the publick, I should, 
doubtless, profit by them, as well as 
by the hints in the Monthly Review, 
and others which have in the same li- 
beral manner been communicated to 
me. I never had the vanity to think 
my work would be faultless ; indeed I 
was fully convinced it could not be so, 
from the exawple of others who were 
possessed of abilities infinitely supe- 
rier to mine. But the insvleuee and 


malevolence of that fellow Bruns 
(which your Letter pointed out to 
me, for I had not before met with it) 
provoked my indignation, that I could 
not refrain from exposing the futility 
of those censures with which he la- 
boured to justify his abuse of my per- 
formance. You ask what provocation 
had I, or Dr. Kennicolt, or the English, 
given him. I will tell you honestly 
what | kuow. Dr. K. paid him a very 
liberal pension, over and above his 
travelling expences; and in Oxford he 
was lodged and boarded at the Doc- 
tor’s own house, where he was treated 
by Dr. K. himself, his family, and 
friends, with the same altention and 
respect as would have been paid to 
the Doctor’s own brother. 1 myself 
was witness of this, and may claim 
my share in shewing him those little 
civilities which a Foreigner is glad to 
receive during his residence in astrange 
country. At that time his ory 
the honour of Dr. K. and his work 
was excessive, and in his professed 
opinion the learned men and literary 
productions of the English were un- 
equalled in any country. Towards 
the close of his engagements with 
Dr. K. the Doctor interested himself 
warmly with persons in power to get 
Dr. Bruns (on whom the University 
of Oxford had heaped their academi- 
cal. honours) appointed to a Profes- 
sorship in his Majesty’s University of 
Goettingen. But the Goettingen gen- 
tlemen, it seems, better knew the man, 
and so strenuously opposed his com- 
ing amongst them, that Dr. K.’s ap- 
plications proved fruitless. Bruns was 
afterwards disappointed in his views 
upon the place in the Museum, which 
was conferred upon a much more de- 
serving man, Mr. Woide. Hine illa 
lacryme. He immediately gave u 
his hopes of preferment in England, 
and declared war against his benefac- 
tor and friend, Dr. K., and against 
the English in general; endeavouring 
to prejudice the character of the for- 
mer, aud of his useful work, by the 
most scandalousand false insinuations; 
and decrying with all his might what- 
ever had the least meritorious ap- 
pearance iu the latter. 

** By your Letter it appears that you 
are not yel acquainted with Bp. New- 
cowe’s publication on the Minor Pro- 
phets, which has been out several 
months, and you will doubtless peruse 
with pleasure. Iu his Preface be - 

al 
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laid down some very excellent rales to 
be observed in a new Translation of 
the Bible, and has now and then ex- 
emplified them by faulty instances in 
Bp. Lowth aud myself; and, generally 
speaking, | must confess, not without 
reason. i-ut perhaps in his own Trans- 
lation you will now and then observe 
that the good Bishop has afforded 
proof how much easier it is to point 
out faults than to avoid them. You 
do me too much honour in wishing 
that | would undertake Ezekiel. Bp. 
Newcome had engaged a very able 
man iv Ireland, Dr. Forsyth, in that 
very difficult work; but death has 
prevented him, and I have not heard 
whether he had made any or what 
progress in it. As for me, supposing 
1 had abilities for the task, which is 
very questionable, I fear I have nei- 
ther health nor opportunity now to 
go through with it. When I entered 
upon Jeremiah, I was a resident at 
Oxford, and had free intercourse with 
both the living and dead. 1 am now 


confined to a country parish, with a 
few books only of my own collection, 
at a distance from any well-stocked 
Library, and not a soul in the neigh- 


bourhood that ever seems to have 
thought of these matters. Oh, bow 
could | relish such a neighbour as 
yourself, and what use could | find of 
yourfriendly co-operations! Butthere 
is, I must confess, another thing to 
deter me from attempting any farther 
publications. I was never desirous of 
gain; aud the publick was freely wel- 
come to the fruits of my application. 
But a man with a family cannot afford 
to sacrifice over and above a part of 
that provision which he is bound to 
make for them. I shall lose above 
1001. by my Jeremiah, so few are 
there to purchase even where they 
affect to applaud. You too, | fear 
by what you say in your Letter, with 
greater merits have not met with ade- 
quate encouragement. I mean, there- 
fore, as I cannot help amusing myself 
with such sort of studies, tu lay by 
such observations as appear to me, 
and in case of my death tuo leave them 
in proper bands, to be produced when- 
ever the new Translation of the Bible 
is taken in hand. Many of my re- 
marks may perhaps appear trifling, 
but there will then be those that will 
know how to separate the bad from 
the good. I hope you, Sir, will not suf- 
fer your ingenious thoughts to be lost; 
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but will at least reserve them for some 
such season. The Bp. of Norwich *, 
pes tell me, is averse to a New Trans- 
ation. 1am sorry for it, but I can 
easily believe it. He isa man of pro- 
bity and virtue, and possessed of con- 
siderable learning; but he is a Bigot 
(I mean not to play upon words) to 
old establishments. Had all men been 
of his mind, we had still been in the 
darkuessof Popery. I remember, when 
he was at Oxford, how violently be 
opposed, on the principle of no inno- 
vations, a proposal for taking away 
the necessity of subscribing to the 39 
Articles from those who could not 
possibly know the meaning of them; 
I mean from boys at their matricula- 
tion. Aud unhappily his prejudices, 
not his arguments, prevailed with the 
majority. But Reformation, as 1 take 
it, is not to beconsidered as Innovation. 

“1 fear I shall tire you with my long 
Letter. But cannot conclude with- 
out assuring you that 1 shall think 
mnyself happy in being favoured with 
your future correspondence ; and 
should your occasions call you this 
way, | should hope you would call in 
at Poulshot, as I certainly should not 
approach Hardingham without pay- 
ing my respects to you. Congeniul 
studies must naturally recommend us 
to each other. I thank you for all 
your good wishes and professions of 
regard for me; and | feel myself im- 
pressed towards you with the same 
sentiments of cordial esteem and re- 
spect when I subscribe myself, 

** Dear Sir, 
“‘ Your most obliged and obedient 
* humble servant, 
“ B. Buayney t.” 

*T cannot possibly tell you why 
Dr. Kennicott’s Posthumous Works 
have hitherto been kept back from 
the publick ; but I know that his pa- 
pers were left in good hands, who 
will infallibly do them justice. Two 
of the Trustees were, the Bishop of 
Salisbury, and the Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford.” 


sa . Christ Church, 
Dear Sir, Feb. 5, 1188. 

“ When I look back to the date 

of your Letter, I blush to think that 

1 have not before returned you my 





* Dr. Bagot; see p. 5. 

t+ Dr. Benjamin Blayney, Canon of 
Christ Church, &c. He died in 1801. 
See vol, LXXI, p, 1054. Eni, 
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acknowledgments for the obliging 
congratulations and expressions con- 
tained in it. The delay, I assure you, 
has not been owing tu a want of due 
sense of the honour done me by your 
good opinion, but to very many con- 
curring circumstances, which | will 
not trespass upon your time to enu- 
merate. 1 will only beg you to be- 
lieve that | am never favoured with 
your correspondence without valuing 
myself the more upon such a mark of 
your esteem, and increasing my re- 
spect for the many valuable qualities, 
both of heart and head, which you ap- 
pear so eminently possessed of. Iam 
now, by the Royal favour, extended 
io me through the most respectable 
patronage, advanced to a station, for 
which | can hardly persuade myself 
that I have sufficient abilities. Zeal 
will not be wanting, and | purpose to 
do my best to quicken the study of 
Hebrew Literature among the youth 
of this place. For which end, | pro- 
pose, as soon as 1 am well settled 
here, to institute a course of private 
Lectures, and to invite such young 
men as shall have acquired a little pre- 
vious knowledge of the language (for 
I cannot waste my time in teaching 
simply to read) to join with me ina 
critical examination of some portion 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, by which 
means | may have an opportunity of 
putting them in a method of prose- 
cuting their Hebrew Studies to more 
advautage. And this, 1 think, though 
not so shewy, will prove a more ef- 
fectual assistance than could be con- 
veyed in a course of public Declama- 
tory Lectures, I should be glad to 
be favoured with your opinion on this 
head, and likewise with any hints that 
may suggest themselves to you for the 
conduct and improvement of this plan. 

“] was lately favoured with a Let- 
ter from my friend the Bp. of Water- 
ford *, who has been for some time en- 
gaged in a new Translation and Com- 
ment upon Ezekiel, and in which he 
tells me he has proceeded so far as to 
have already sent some shects to the 
press. [am sure you will rejoice with 
me in the prospect of such a valuable 
accession to our sacred stock. I wish 
you had not such pleas of exemption 
from contributing farther to it; bat 
you have done enough to leave the 
worid under a perpetual sense of ob- 
ligation to you. J must confess | am 


* Abp. Newcome 5 see pp. 4, 102, 


disposed to think rather highly of Dr, 
Geddes’s abilities for the work he has 
undertaken, from the specimen given 
in his Prospectus and Appendix ; only 
I think he has attempted more than 
one man can possibly execute to any 
degree of perfection. As for Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s posthumous work, | cannot 
say it altogether meets with my ap- 
probation. As a careful and laborious 
collator, and collector of materials, 
I think too much praise cannot be 
given him. I loved him as a friend, 
and respected him as a man. But | 
do not think his fort lay in criticism. 
Aud had | been his executor, I should 
probably have suppressed many things 
which throw no lestes on his judg- 
ment. Among these I join:with you 
in reckoning his strange conceptions 
of Psalm ex. v. 3. 

“1 cannot conclade this Letter with- 
out assuring you again, that £ shall 
always think myself happy in bearing 
from you, and that wishing you all 
possible health and happiness, 1 am, 
with true respect and regard, Dear Sir, 

“ Your most faithful and ~ 
obedient servant, 
B. BLaywey.” 
a 


Mr. Urnsan, Dublin, July 11. 
” part i. p. 523, I see an account of 
a manuscript, entitled * Military 
Memoirs, &c. of John Gwynn,” toge- 
ther with a ballad, called ** The Maid 
of Aghavore.” Of the former | know 
nothing; but the latter, together with 
the preliminary remarks prefixed by 
your Correspondent, may be found in 
mene They are copied from a vo- 
ume of poems, published by the Rev. 
John Ball, A.M. Chaplain to the Rt. 
Hon. the Countess Dowager of Bar- 
rymore, and printed in Dublin by 
Thomas Ewing. In the copy froin 
which I quote, the date has beea 
erased. The book is not uncommon, 
and of little value; it is remarkable 
for nothing but its vignettes and the 
neatness of its typography, and ap- 
pears to be the composition of some 
person who spent his literary leisure 
in’ metrical effusions. The ballad 
given by your Correspondent is a 
tolerable specimen of the poetic me- 
rits of the whole. G. 
— 


Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 19. 
ERMIT wme to observe, that Gil- 
bert Wakefield, (the retentive 
felicity of whose memory, generally 
speak- 
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speaking, helps to crowd, somewhat 
too thickly, the pages of the various 
Classics which he has edited, with pa- 
rallel passages,) has yet forgotten to 
notice, in his edition of Lucretius, the 
plagiarism committed by Themistius 
upoa the well-known simile of the 
Poet: Lib. Prim. v. 935. Sed veluti, 
&c.—The words of Themistius, ex- 
horting the Nicomedenses to the pur- 
suit of Philosophy, run as follow, 
and I might almost venture to say, 
area close translation of the language 
of Lucretius: Miynreoy nuty tas coPw- 
sees tar laredy, Ob ra Tingorege Tuy 
Quguaniv, ptrsrs Thy KUAIKO WEpEXes~ 
cartes, wivuv Ssdoars’ Orat. 12. fol. 
Paris. 1684. 

Is it not singular also, that the 
learned, though fantastical Hardouin, 
should have left unnoticed this strik- 
ing parallelism, in his edition of The- 
mistius ? 
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Mr. Urnpan, Aug. 16. 

HAvins lately witnessed an ex- 

periment made by a Lady who 
imagines that she has the power of 
discovering subterraneous springs by 
means of the Divining-rod, and shortly 
afterwards finding that I possessed 
that extraordinary property myself, 
Itake the liberty of answering a query 
on that subject, which appeared in 
alate Number of the Gentleman's 
Magazine; and proceed to give di- 
rections for the benefit of persons de- 
tiring to make the experiment. Take 
afresh hazel-twig, forked similar to 
the prongs of a Tepteck, about one 
foot in length, and sufficiently flexi- 
ble to be twistéd, which must be done 
by holding the two prongs rather 
lightly in your closed hands, allowing 
the ends to project a little beyond 
jour little fingers; when so held, its 
own elasticity, and tendency to return 
to its former unrestrained position, 
will cause it gradually to untwist it- 
elf, in doing which, it will move up- 
vards or downwards without the least 
motion of the hands. 
_ Se gentle, and almost imperceptible 
is the twist required, that it is very 
possible for a person to deceive them- 
selves: (which I am confident was the 
tase with the Lady whom I saw, and 
which had almost been so with myself.) 
Dr. Hutton’s recantation of his former 
incredulity on this subject, and my 
own experience, convince me that it 
walso very easy to deceive others. 
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The experiment succeeds best with 
twigs from those trees of which the 
bark is rather rough, such as hazel, 
apple, &c. as they afford a firmer 
hold. They are not so fit for the 
use of the diviner in winter, or when 
dry, being then less flexible. The 
idea of its not succeeding on a bridge, 
or in a boat, is erroneous, W. 

a 

Mr. Urnan, Aug. 5. 
OUR Correspondent A. (p. 36), 
has spared me the trouble of 
correcting one or two errata in the 
remarks on Chanckbury Hill. That 
article having some time elapsed from 
my hands, the Table in Paterson too 
recently arrested my attention. The 
computation was made, as given in 
the paper, by some well-informed 
persons in the nighbourhood. Bram- 
ble for Bramber, was an error of the 

Compositor. 

Pure Fancy, being a very limited fa- 
culty, is, says Professor Stewart, cul- 
tivated by an extensive observation 
of natural objects: to a very high 
degree of this is probably attribut- 
able that supremacy of description of 
Nature and beauty, both human and 
physical, scarce 

«¢ Of the earth, earthly,” 
so peculiar to a contemporary Poet: 
in one of his “ fancy’s picturings” 
there is a passage remarkably cha- 
racteristic of this wide-spread view : 

« A hill, 





the last 

As ’twere, the cape of a long ridge of such, 

Save that there was no sea (0 lave its base, 

But a most living landscape, and the wave 

Of woods and cornfields, and the abodes 
of men 

Scatter’d at intervals, and wreathing smoke 

Arising from such rustic roofs; the hill 

Was crown’d with a peculiar diadem 

Of trees, in circular array so fix’d, 

Not by the sport of nature, but vf man.” 


As English Scenery, some parts 
of our Southern range, though not 
coming within the arbitrary accep- 
tation of the term Picturesque, 
embrace the gentler qualities of 
what is called the Beautiful. Where 
the sea forms a compartment in the 
landscape, this may with particular 
justice ~ said ; by we suppose that 
those spots which furnish superior ma- 
terials will not be overlooked io the 
Graphical Illustrations of Southera 
Scenery, which are forthcoming from 
a certain emivent publisher. The 
asperity of the critic Dennis is +s 
e- 
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1 believe, to have given way to scn- 
timent in gazing from the tops of 
Leith and Box Hills. The elegant 
author of the Philosophy of Nature 
(Mr. Buck) has spoken of the views 
from these eminences with “ simple 
sure effect” in the style of the Hel- 
vetic writer on Solitude. 

It has been observed in print, that 
Chanckbury exceeds Welsh scenery ; 
the Writer seemed to think that this 
arose from there being no duplica- 
ture of hills in the back ground ; but 
this certainly is a defect, and not an 
excellence, if we reflect, that when 
successive series of hills, in the amphi- 
theatre-like disposition, are aggran- 
dized above the anterior, the magni- 
tude must become more impressive 
to the eye, and consequently more 
exigeant to the imagination. As all 
objects. are converted by distance 
into ocular spectra, shape, bulk, co- 
Jour, and position, must impart in dif- 
ferent proportions different degrees of 
emotion. Welsh and Southdown sce- 
mery are very different; a constant 
uniformity of figare pervades the for- 
mer, but you cannot regard a distinct 
prospect of mountains of the primitive 
er transition formations, in which 
every individual of a chain does not 
differ; it is either trapezoid, rhom- 
boid, oblong, or possessing some an- 
gular distinction, greatly varying the 
whole. In Wales, mountains of dis- 
rupted rock, with wood growing from 
their very veins, acclivities whose ho- 
rizon is screened from the eye with 
sombre sylvan masses, which shelter 
only nodding ruin, and the water only 
in security ; there the frown bespeaks 
fixation in an agitated hour; and the 
repose of Nature in very different fea- 
tures to the gentle deviation from the 
right line in Southern prospect. 

1 have added these remarks, because 
every thing relative to the pictu- 
resque, has no longer a mere poetical 
interest ; the elegant crowds who rush 
to the Banks of the Wye, to Welsh 
watering places, or to the Highlands 
of Scotland, derive their impulses 
from that accomplished zest of Na- 
ture, which is as certain an accom- 
plishment of genuine taste and refine- 
ment, as colour is of light. 

A. enquires what isa la brute ? The 
French adjective brut m. e, f. signifies 
rough; now roughness, according to 
such critics of nature as Gilpin, Zim- 
mermap, Burke, Uvedale Price, Ali- 
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son, (for all of whom in the seience 
of the picturesque we have an es- 
sential respect, is that quality which 
begets the metaphysical effect, as. 
sociated with the sight of pictu- 
resque objects. Consequently the 
principle may be simply expressed by 
the phrase 2 la brute. 

A. says, “ the Wild, or Weald, is the 
proper denomination,” and Wold is 
applied to hill only; as exemplified 
in the Fens of Lincolnshire aud the 
Cotswold of Gloucestershire. If your 
Archeological readers will turn over 
Lye’s Dictien. Saxonic. Gothic. Latin. 
fol. vol. ii. they will find the words 
weald and wold synonimous. 

Veald. A weald, wild, wold, saltus, 
sylva, nemus. 

Veold. Saltus, campus. 

' Vold, a wold, saltus. 

In consulting Collier’s Hist. Geog. 
Dict. vol. ii. Fol. Ed. (an old autho- 
rity) he calls it the Weld. 

The remarks on Broad water Church, 
p. 11, by J. F. (who by the way has 


used the same signature as I sub- . 
scribed to my first communication on * 


Chanckbury Hill) appear to be bor- 
rowed from the two (too) copious vo- 
Jumes of the Rev. J. Evans's Picture 
of a neighbouring Watering Place. 
Indeed the most material parts were 
formerly collected by Mr. Shaw, in 
the “ Topographical Miscellanies,” 
4to. Be it remembered, that I have 
no claim to the merit of this descrip- 
tion of Broadwater. 

In the Tour of a late respectable 
Kentish Divine (p. 26), in speakin 
of the village of Nailsworth, whic 
is on the Bath road from Gloucester 
and Cheltenham, he says, ‘“* Look down 
on the right hand; and observe a river 
gliding at the bottom, at the summit 
of the rising banks of which a quan- 
tity of red and white flannels stretched 
on frames.”—The river is merely @ 
succession of mill-ponds; but, being at 
the bottom of a deep valley, is a high 
embellishment, though too artificial 
in their cuts. It terminates a long 
line of valley, called the Bottoms, 
forming a septum between the Cots- 
wold and Vale of Gloucester; the 
whole, and this part especially, from 
its umbrage and water, did it not 
abound in manufactories, white 
washed cottages, quarries of free- 
stone aod volite, would highly de- 
serve the character given im 1797. 
Gilpin, in his Proémium to ae 

our, 
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Tour, lately edited with great im- 
provement by Mr. Fosbrooke, speaks 
in equal admiration of this part of 
that populous and now maguificent 
county. 

The red and white flannels were 
cloths on the rack, as it is termed by 
the Clothworkers of this district. 

Yours, &c. J. F. premier. 

a 
Cory or a Letrer From Kino 
Cuartes |. ro THE MARQUESS OF 
Ormonp. 
“ Cardif, 31 July, 1645. 

“ RMOND, it hath pleased God, 

by many successive misfor- 
tunes, to reduce my affaires, of late, 
from a verry prosperous condition, to 
so low an eb, as to be a perfect 
tryall of all men’s integrities to me ; 
aud you being a person whom I con- 
sider as most entyrly and generously 
resolved to stand & fall with your King, 
1 doe principally rely upou you for 
your utermost assistance in my pre- 
seat hazards: I have com’anded Dig- 
by to acquaint you at large with all 
particulars of my condition; what | 
have to hope, trust too, or feare; 
wherein you will fynde, that if m 
expectation of relief out of Ireland, 
be not in some good measure, and 
speedely answered, | am lykely to be 
reduced to great extremities. I hope 
some of those expresses 1 sent you 
since my misfortune, by the battaile 
of Nazeby, ar come to you, and am 
therfur confident, that you ar in a 
good forwardness for the sending over 
to me a considerable supply of. men, 
artillery, and amunition; all that 1 
have to add is, that the necessety of 
your speedy performing them is made 
much more pressing by new disasters; 
so that I absolutely comand you, 
(what hazard soever that Kingdome 
may run by it) personally to bring me 
all the forses, of what sort soever you 
can draw from thence, and leave the 
Governement there (during your ab- 
sence) in the fittest hands, that you 
shall judge, to discharge it; for I 
may bot want you hecre to comand 
those forces wceh will be brought 
from thence, and such, as from hence 
shall be joyned to them: But you 
must pot understand this as a per- 
mission for you to grant to the Irish 
(im case they will not otherwise have 
@ peace) any thing more, in matter 
of religion, than what I have allowed 

Gent. Mac. Sepiember, 1819. 


you alreddy ; except only in. some 
convenient parishes, where the mach 
greater number ar Papists, I give you 
power to permitt them to have some 
places, w® they may use as chapelis 
for theire devotions, if there be no 
other impediment for obtaining a 
peace; but 1 will rather chuse to suf- 
fer all extremities, than ever to ‘aban- 
don my religion, and particularly ether 
to Euglish or Irish rebells; to web 
effect, I have com’anded Digby to 
wryt to theire agents that were im- 
ployed hither, giving you power to 
cause, deliver, or suppresse the let- 
ter, as you shail judge best for my 
service: To conclude, if the Irish 
shall so unworthily take advantage of 
my weake condition, as to press me 
to that wes I cannot grant with a 
safe conscience, and without it to re- 
ject a peace; | com’and you, if you 
can, to procure a further cessation ; 
if not, to make what devisions you 
can among them ; and rather leave it 
to the chance of warr between them, 
aud those forces, which you have not 
power to draw to my assistance, then 
to give my consent to any such al- 
lowance of Popery, as must evidently 
bring distraction to that profession, 
wm, by the grace of God, I shall 
ever maintaine, through all extremi- 
ties: I kaow, Ormond, that | impose 
a verry hard task upon you, but if God 
prosper me, you will be a happy and 
glorius subject ; if otherwais, you will 
perishe nobly, and generously, with 
and for him, who is 
** Your constant reall 
faithfull frend, 
Cuances R.” 


The above Letter is addressed “* Yor 
the Murquis of Ormond,” with two 
seals bearing the arms of Charles in 
a perfect state, on the envelope with 
this memorandum, “ 31 July, 1645, by 
Rebt. Smith, trom Cardif,” the two 
last words apparently by a different 
ink. On a blank side of the Letter 
are these words, 

* His Maties 31 July 
Rec 18 phon |) bee, 
By Robt. Smith.” 
Probably by the Marquis of Ormond. 

The Original of the above Letter, 
which is —s genuine, is now in 
the possession of Peter Oliver, Esq. 
of Belgrave, a gentleman upwards of 
eighty years of age, the father of my 
Vicar, who very politely permitted 

me 
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me to copy it. Mr. Oliver received the following line of Beaumont and 
it from his father, who was about Fleteber, in their Comedy of Wit 
seventy-five when he died. I attest without Money: 

the above to be faithfully copied «Let Mims be angry at their St. Bel- 


from it ia every minute particular, Swagger, 
the mistakes, &c. And we pass in the heat on’t and be beaten,” 
* Joun Butt, M.A. - This isin Act iii. Scene 1.—The last 
Curate of Belgrave, Commentator, Mr. Weber, only quotes 
Jan. 15, 1819. Leicestershire. this note from the edition of 1778.— 
—~—— ** Some local custom, tumultuously 
Mr. Uasan, Aug. celebrated, is plainly alluded to in this 


28. 

EADING lately the Taming of speech. It was, we doubt not, fami- 
the Shrew, in Mr. Malone's edi- larly known in the time of-our au- 
tion of Shakspeare, which has Dr. thors; but we have in vain endea- 
Johnson's criticisms at the end of voured to trace its memory, or disco- 

each play; 1 was induced to refer to ver its vrigin.” 
the 4th volume of the Tatler, that I What these Editors have failed to 
might judge bow far the Doctor was discover, 1 hope will yield to your 


justified in. his remarks on the 23ist sagacity and research. R. 5. 
Number, page 187. His words are —— 
these: * From this play, the Tatler Mr. Unsan, Aug 


ug. 9. 
formed a story, vol. IV. No. 251. At the last Quarterly Court of the 
It cannot but seem strange that Equitable Assurance Society the 
Shakspeare should be so little known Members attendant were strikingly 
to the author of the Tatler, thathe reminded of the many pointed and 
should suffer this story to be ob- prophetical passages in their respected 
truded upon him ; or so little known Actuary’s past addresses, to keep down 
to the publick, that he could hope to extravagant ideas of théSociety’s en- 
make it pass upon his readers as a creasing Wealth. The utility of his 
real narrative of a transaction in Lin- wise admonitions about its ultimate 
colnshire; yet it is apparent that he distribution amongst future claims 
was deceived, or intended to deceive, has been illustrated in a curious and 
that he knew not himself whence the alarming manner: what less than a 
story was taken, or hoped that he most mistaken conviction of super- 
might rob so obscure a writer with- abundant funds could offer to alie- 
out detection.” Now, Mr. Urban, nate 50,0007. at a throw? it was ne- 
owing to the trifling Erratum of No. gatived; true—but not with an in- 
251 for 231, 1 was at first unable to diguation, such total disregard to the 
find it, and consequently referred to real objects of this Institation should 
the Index, but in vain. The omis- excite. 
sion could not be accidental, as the That deep Roman curse, “ Ultimus 
short Letter, at the conclusion of the suerum moriatur,” impending pos- 
story, on another subject is thus no-  sibly over his waining years, bad em- 
ticed in the table of contents. “ Let-  bittered or obliterated all feeling for 
ter—With a Present of Wine, p. 187.” others; who in a momentary fit are 
How truly has Mr. Murphy observed, to give up a provision for wives and 
in his Life of the great Moralist, children, as useless in their case, be- 
that “No man thought more pro- cause unhappily now acedless in his 
foundly, nor with such acule discern- own! Or, this proposer, like Wil- 
ment. A fallacy could not stand be- liam the Conqueror, may stadd the 
fore him!” That the Tatler intended First of his family, and may have ea- 

to deceive, is too apparent I fear, and dured through domestic calamity that 
the omission ia the Index corrobo- universally deprecated misery of ex- 


rates Dr. Johnson's remarks. pectation to fali the Last of it. 
Yours, &c. G. W. L. Be this as it may, accumulation 
a beyond necessity carries danger. Our 
Mr. Urnzan, Aug.2\. approaching decenoial arrangements 


A’ you and your coadjutors are will, 1 trust, make farther guard 
varivalled in Topographical against any kind of expenditure fo- 
knowledge, and local customs, I hope reign to the fundamental purposes 
ow may be able to inform an old of so meritorious and admired an [h- 
Correspondent what is alluded to in stitution. 


Avus. 
Mr. 
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Mr, Unzar, Aug. Vi. 
I have lately seen some painful ac- 
counts of the protraction of mi- 
sery to men condemned to the Gal- 
lows, by the extension of the rope in 
such a manner that their legs have 
reached the ground. Immediately 
the mob have rushed in to lift up the 
pendent man, while the executioner 
has contracted the rope. To prevent 
the confusion and distress hence aris- 
ing, 1 beg to propose a simple plan, 
by which the sufferer may be imme- 
diately put out of pain. Let a spare 
rope be provided and thrown over 
the top of the gallows, so long as to 
reach the ground on each side; Iet 
one end have a noose, and if the 
man’s legs should touch the ge 
this noose may be immediately slip- 
ped round his ancles, and by pulling 
at the other end, his legs would be 
lifted from the ground, so that the 
body would swing: the rope should 
be put with the noose on the side of 
the gallows to which the back of the 
sufferer is turned, so that the legs 
would bend up as in the posture of 
kneeling upon pulling the rope. This 
would be done in a quarter of a mi- 
nute, and [ cannot see any objection 
to its being adopted. 
Yours, &c. 
cg 
Mr. Urnpan, Sept. 4. 
ee Economy has been 
justiy deemed a subject of the 
highest importance in all ages and 
countries of the world, and still de- 
serves the most serious consideration. 
‘From the great difference in the men- 
tal and physical powers of individuals, 
it is evident, that some are formed 
hy nature to rule, and others to serve. 
in the art of governing and being go- 
verned, the great dilfficully consists 
in forming the arrangements so, that 
all parts may harmonize together; 
and this cannot be affected, unless the 
minds of all, or at least the far greater 
number be satisfied, that the methods 
pursued are those calculated to pro- 
duce the largest portion of happiness 
with the least of evil or misery. The 
present state of the United Kingdom 
presses the subject closely on the mind 
of every man susceptible of feelings 
and, as truth is most likely to be eli- 
cited: by discussion, the humblest in- 
dividual may cvuntribute something 
toward it. 
To devise means by which the pri- 
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vations of the pore may be diminished, 
and their sufferings alleviated, has 
long age the attention of several 
persons of true benevolence, though 
their number has been comparatively 
small. The pressure and increasing 
weight of the poor-rates bear so hard 
on the middling and higher classes, 
that the relief of the poor has for 
some time become a fashiouable to- 
pic of conversation; and any one 
who should attempt to discuss the 
general subject, when some pathetic 
sentiment on the miserable state of 
the poor, or apparently earnest wish 
for its amendment is uttered, runs the 
risk of being branded as a monster, 
or at least a stupid, unfeeling sot. 
But if we examine these effusions of 
fashion by their effects, they will ge- 
nerally be found deficient of any real 
priuciple; certain sentiments being 
expressed, or actions done, merely 
because others do or utter them. 
This is strictly applicable to the pre- 
sent cant phrase relief of the poor; 
for on investigatian it will unques- 
tionably be found, that not one per- 
son of many thousands has ever ac- 
tually thought on the subjeet. 

It is true, the general pressure of 
the poor-rates has engaged the se- 
rious attention of mauy; and that 
they, on whom these rates are levied, 
are anxious to have the poor placed 
in such situations, as te Se able to 
support themselves, is abundantly evi- 
dent; but it is not the relief of the 
poor, that is their object; it is to 
devise means, by which they themselves 
may he relieved from the payment of 
the rates; while every effort to at- 
tain this desirable purpose is clogged 
by the fatile attempt to.couple with 
it abjectly mean and slavish submis- 
sion. These, however, are things, 
which it is absolutely impossible to 
unite in one person, Not that ren- 
dering the poor comfortable will make 
them rebellious or refractory; quite 
the reverse, Only let them see that 
their relief is the real object, and that 
they are considered as human beings 
by their superiors, they will yield 
willing obedience, and rely with con- 
fidence on those whom they sce ful- 
filling their promises: but while it is 
evident that their benefit is not the 
purpose in view, their minds cannot 
be expected to be pliant. Were the 
relief of the poor the object in reality 
sought, it could not fail to be accom- 

plished ; 
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plished 5 fur the means of affecting it 
are as ample, as the wills of many of 
those who possess these means are 
stubborn, despotic, and hypocritical ; 
‘ which they attempt to cover by the 
grimace of voluminous legislation, in 
name for the relief of the poor, but 
in fact for the relief of the rich. 
Hence every session of parliament 
graces the statute-book with many 
additional acts of plunder, otherwise 
called enclosing bilis. Of these, in a 
huodred and fifteen years we have 
had no less than 3646, for enclosing 
6,450,104 acres *, in England only. 

It is not, however, the enclosing 
simply, that is the evil, for this is 
calculated to be highly advantageous 
to both poor and rich, but the con- 
struction of these Bills, and the man- 
ner of enclosing, which render them 
a system of plundering the poor, by 
depriving them of the privilege of 
common, that previously contributed 
to the support of many families, who 
are now maintained in the workhouse. 
This, forsvoth, is relieving the poor, 
by robbing them of what little they 
have, and for nv other reason but 
because they are poor; while those 
who are rich, or comparatively so, 
have more given to them, or in other 
words the portions of the poor di- 
vided among them. If, instead of 
this, when an enclosure takes place, 
the poor man, who had the privilege 
of common for a few geese, a cow, 
or an ass, were to have a small por- 
tion of the enclosed common allotted 
to him, in proportion to the number 
of animals for which he had the privi- 
lege of common, the condition of the 
poor would in fact be improved, not 
injured by it. The poor, it is true, 
could not pay any part of the expense 
of the enclosure: this, therefore, 
ought to be paid either by the persons 
introducing the Bill, or by sale of 
part of the enclosed land: if the for- 
mer, the poor man would be entitled 
to a larger portion of the land; but 
for this he should be charged with a 
yearly rent, equal to the interest of 
the money, which the portion of land 
allotted him should have paid. 

The reverse of this, however, has 
been the plan. pursued for several 
years. Removing the. cottages and 
the little farmers has proceeded to an 





¥ See MeWilliam’s Essay on Dry Rot, 
Appendis, p. 293. 
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alarming extent. Taking the parish 
where | was born, and the four. ad- 
joining parishes, at their computed 
population, rent-roll, and number of 
acres; supposing these to be a fair 
sample of the United Kingdom, which 
from a cursory personal view of al- 
most every county in England, and 
several counties in Scotland, 1 am in- 
clined to think them; it would re- 
quire a sum of filty millions steriing 
at least, to rebuild the small farm- 
houses and coltages, exclusive of their 
fences, that have been thrown down 
and removed between the years above- 
mentioned. The persons who inha- 
bited these have goue into villages 
and manufacturing towns, or into the 
army or navy. Those of the lalter 
who survive are now returned to their 
native land; which, added to the 
failure of employment for the for- 
mer, may be well supposed to. create 
the great distress at present felt in 
almost every part of the country. 
Where many small farms have been 
thrown into one, the houses, farm- 
buildings, and cottages, have been 
demolished, their foundations razed, 
many ofthe fences and draius ploughed 
up, and the manure from the old 
houses, &c. spread over the ground. 
Owing to this abundant manure and 
fresh soil, the land has yielded for two 
or three years very luxuriant crops 
of corn, &c.: but, this manure being 
exhausted ; the situation being ori- 
ginally on the skirts of the larger 
farms, or inferior ground, as many 
little farms and most cottages gene- 
rally are; the land now unsheltered, 
and at a distance from the farm-yard 
so that little manure can be obtained 
for it, does not in most cases yield 
corn adequate to the expense of til- 
lage. Hence it is left waste, and af- 
fords but a very scanty produce of 
grass. 

There are many situations where 
but a few years ago several families 
lived in comfort, and a certain degree 
of respectability, by their industry, 
many of whom are now inmates of 
workhouses, while the seat of their 
old residence yieldg not one shilling 
an acre annually. A very great num- 
ber, if not the larger proportion of 
these in sterile situations yield not one 
tenth of what their old tenants now 
cost the parish in the workhouse. 
This has been the state of, the pro- 
gressive improvement of the Cans 

or 
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for above thirty years in England: 
and in Scotland it appears to be worse; 
as there parish workhouses are gene- 
rally wanting, yet we hear of the 
tenantry of many parishes being turn- 
ed out of doors, their houses burnt 
to the ground, and the district laid 
waste as far as the eye can reach, or 
the property of the despot extends, 
that he may boast how many thou- 
sand acres feed his sheep! Here 
lonely silence spreads her wings, mag- 
nificently, it is true, in the grandeur 
of repose, around his castle; which 
is like “the far-famed pyramids of 
Egypt, pompous amid the desert, the 
abode of rottenness and death, at once 
a trophy and atomb.” Such propri- 
etors possess, not enjoy, their estates, 
in the way, no doubt, that is most 
congenial to their dispositions; for 
the vulture and the hyena, ravenous 
wolves and birds of prey, are fond of 
seclusion, and generally found in so- 
litudes. Here, all is terror, all is 
fear: domestics are eye-servants to 
such a lord; and their lord, a slave 
to his passions, carries a tormentor 
in his own bosom, from whom he 
cannot fly. 
That there are ample means in the 
United Kingdom for the relief of the 
r and the labouring classes must 
evident, when it is known to con- 
tain above thirteen millions of acres 
of waste land capable of cultivation: 
There have appeared in print, since 
the year 1810, publications in the 
shape of books, pamphlets, para- 
graphs in newspapers, essays in ma- 
gazines and other periodical works, 
to the number of twenty-two thou- 
sand and upwards, all recommending 
culture of the soil by small farms, and 
cottages with small patches of ground 
annexed to them, as the best means 
of alleviating the distress of the na- 
tion. Most of these mention one and 
some of them several experiments of 
this nature, not one of which has 
failed of its desired effect. If this 
mass of opinions and facts, all bearing 
on the same point, be not conclusive 
evidence, it would be a waste of words 
to attempt to prove it: more parti- 
cularly, as there is not a tittle of evi- 
dence on the other side opposed to these 
facts. This poivt then may be con- 
sidered ‘as conpletely established. 
Thus there seems no other way of 
attempting to justify the veglect: of 
the cottage agricultural system, but 
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with the blind follower of a party to 
— the evidence of our sight and 
other senses, and so deny that there 
is any distress; or be a little more 
fashionable, and juin in the hue and 
cry, “* The Government! the Govern- 
ment! the Ministers and the Prince 
should do every thing!” This how- 
ever is blinking the question, in order 
to get rid of it. That there is dis- 
tress sufficient to shake the nerves of 
the greatest stoic in the kingdom is 
clear: bat opposed to this distress the 
Prince, his Ministers, and the Legis- 
lature, are mere phantoms, consider- 
ed abstractedly in their official capa- 
city. They have done more already, 
than all the other Governments of 
Europe together: and what does it 
amount to? not the weight of a fea- 
ther io retarding the evil, still less in 

removing it. 
What indeed can Government do? 
Is it to interfere with private pro- 
rty, and to tell its owner, whether 
he ought to let his few acres to one 
individual, orto many? I apprehend 
Lord » or any other great 
landed proprietor, may throw down 
every house on his vast domain, if be 
think proper. He has only to con- 
form to the rules prescribed by the 
laws of the land, and Government 
cannot justly interfere in any way 
whatever. It is true, the Prince, his 
Ministers, and the Members of the 
Legislative Body, may do much in 
their individual capacity. As land or 
fund holders, and as men of exalted 
rank, others may be induced to fol- 
low their example. The united en- 
deavours of a few benevolent persons 
may for a short time alleviate the 
present distress; but the ultimate 
success will depend on the impulse 
being brought home to every bosom 
individually, without regard to rank. 
Each should say to himself: “ have Z 
done what is in my power? if I have 
not, I have no right to ask what my 
neighbour has done, till I set him 
such an example as my duty requires.” 
Many plans have been devised, and 
methods suggested, by various per- 
sons, almost every one of which’ is 
within the reach of the small land- 
holder, while they are at the same 
time sufficiently capacious to embrace 
the whole empire. Even Mr. Owen's 
plan is practicable on a very smail 
scale: although in ils present mag- 
nitude, as proposed for an experi- 
ment 
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ment in the vicinity of the metropo- 
lis, it appears best fitted to grapple 
with the hydra, that now menaces 
our political existence. However vi- 
sionary the scheme may appear to 
those who have not considered either 
the plan or the object of its benevo- 
lent projector; yet all who duly exa- 
mine it will find, that the brightness 
of the evidence which surrounds it is 
a sufficient guarantee of its success; 
and that its failure is absolutely im- 
possible, provided the managers act 
with a tolerable degree of prudence. 
It may, indeed, and most probably 
will, fall far short of Mr. Owen’s an- 
ticipations; yet I again assert, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that it is 
impossible for it, if carried into exe- 
cution, to fail of being highly advan- 
tageous to the publick at large, as 
well as honourable to the projector 
and his supporters. 

Notwithstanding what may properly 
be called the general apathy to cot- 
tage agriculture, the exceptions to 
which are comparatively few, the real 
number of these honourable excep- 
tions is so great, that it would take 
up too much room to enumerate even 
all who have come to my own know- 
ledge. Two or three, however, it may 
be proper to adduce as examples. 

The first 1 shall mention is, the 
Lord Bishop of Chester, who, pre- 
vious to his being appointed to that 
See, let part of the glebe land of the 
rectory he then held, in small lots to 
poor people, by which they have been 
raised from a state of abject misery 
aud indolence, to one of comfort and 
industry. The satisfaction of mind 
his Lordship must have derived from 
this would alone have amply rewarded 
him, yet it has proved advantageous 
even in a pecuniary point of view. 

The Marchioness of Exeter, on 
the Burleigh estates in Lincolnshire 5 
and the Hoo. Lady Evans, on the es- 
tates of Laxton-hall in Rutlandshire, 
by building and repairing cottages, 
and allotting small patches of land to 
them, according to the ability of the 
tenants, have done honour to their sex. 

The Duke of Athol adds lustre to 
his rank by the improvements on his 
estates, and employment of the pea- 
santry, giving the poor patches of 
Jand at small and sometimes pepper- 
corn rents, and employing them a 
great part of the year in planting 
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forest trees on the waste ground of 
his extensive estates of Blair and 
Athol. 

The last, though not the least, to 
be mentioned, is the Earl of Fife, on 
his estates in the counties. of Banfi, 
Aberdeen, and Moray. This noble- 
wan, since his return from the Penin- 
sula, has been singularly attentive to 
the people on his estates, by letting 
the land at rents beveficial to the te- 
nants for improvement, dividing it 
into small farms, and reletting scarcely 
any without sume part being appro- 
een 
ground attached tothem. Several new 
villages have been planned out, and 
begun to be built on his estates, always 
allutting some land to each tenement. 
In the vicinity of one of these a va- 
luable mine of antimony has been dis- 
covered, and great encouragement 
given to working it. Ample build- 
ings have likewise been erected, with 
expensive machinery for mills for 
grinding wheat and other grain, dress- 
ing flax, &c. at his Lordship’s own 
cost. A large and capacious harbour 
is now constructing, where, in the 
course of next year several hundred 
vessels of four or five huadred tons 
burden may find perfect safety; 
as well as smaller harbours for the 
fisheries. Fishing-boats are procured, 
and sold to some at prime cost, to 
others at reduced prices; while those 
who are very poor have boats and 
tackle given to them, until they are 
able and think proper to repay the 
cost, but this is never demanded of 
them. The whole of the several family 
mansions on the estates have been em- 
bellished, or are embellishing, in order 
to give employment to the people, 
several hundred of whom are thus 
constantly occupied. Even old ruins 
are kept up for the same reason. 

In the late bad seasons seed has been 
procured from distant counties for 
the tenantrys; many of the poorest 
class have had both seed and meal 
gratis, others at a reduced price, and 
none were charged more than the 
prime cost. None were permitted to 
sell stock in the bad seasons for the 
payment of rent, but were allowed 
time, and the arrears on such occa- 
sions have generally been remitted. 
The fairs have likewise been encou- 
raged by taking off all the tolls for- 
merly levied. Timber for using - 

the 
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the Earl’s own estates is sold at re- 
duced prices, and in many instances, 
forcottages or building in the villages, 
furnished gratis. Many persons are 
employed at the proper seasons in 
enclosing waste ground, planting fo- 
rest trees, draining marshes and wet 
lands, making roads from the High- 
lands or interior of the country to the 
sea, and to intersect the different dis- 
tricts, &c.; so that amid these gene- 
ral improvements. employment is 
wanting to none; all is activity and in- 
dustry. By these means the landlord, 


the stewards, and the tenants are all > 


united in true confidence and friend- 
ship with one another, as social beings 
in civilized sbciety ought to be. 

How delightful and gratifying to 
the benevolent mind, to be surround- 
ed by an industrious peasantry, every 
one labouring with the conscious ap- 
probation of his superiors, and the 
knowledge that his reputation, his 
reward, and the support of his family, 
depend on his own industry and ex- 
ertions! All is hope, all is activity. 
The sea is speckled with sails yield- 
ing to the breeze: the land covered 
with the gorgeous mantle of success- 
ful agriculture, studded with the gems 


of cottage industry, and sparkling with 
the virtues naturally resulting from it, 
“fair asthe morn, and blooming as the 


rose.” Who would not envy the feel- 
ings arising from such application of a 
little wealth? And it ought to be re- 
membered, to the Earl’s honour, that, 
in dog these things, he had little 
more than the half of his late uncle’s 
estates; but having now recovered 
the whole, he will be enabled more 
effectually to carry on his benevo- 
lent designs. The past may be pre- 
sumed to be a guarantee of the fu- 
ture; for the Noble Lord has not 
only provided for the immediate ex- 
igencies of the times, but has like- 
wise gone to the very bottom of ci- 
Vilization, in forming new schools, 
giving encouragement to the teachers 
of the old parochial schools, and em- 
ploying the greatest care in selecting 
proper persons for the church-minis- 
try under his patronage. How highly 
gratifying to the mind of the noble 
proprietor must be the benefits aris- 
ing from such measures! *‘ Go on, 
Mac Duff,” for Caledonia is neither 
wild nor stern: she will cherish the 
memory of your plumed crest, when 
monuments of stvne shall have moul- 
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dered into dast; and revere the name 
of so true a patriot, when otbers shall 

have sunk into merited oblivion. 

Yours, &c. T. M. T. 
I 
On rue Crerican Dress. 
Mr. Urnpan, , Sept. 4. 
AS a desire to promote uniformity 
and good order was the motive 
which actuated me in sending you my 
paper on the Clerical Dress, I trust J 
shall not now be deemed fond of cou- 
troversy, if | beg the favour of re- 
plying as briefly as possible to the re- 
marks of A. H. in your Magazine for 
July, p. 20. The manner in which 
your Correspondent has there endea- 
voured to remove the conclusions 
arising from the arguments which I 
have adduced, leads me to suppose 
that he has either not attentively con- 
sidered them, -or else hath raised his 
series of objections against them in 
order to mislead his readers, and give 
me the trouble of again calling his 
and their attention to the place where 
they had been before answered. 

Sigismund is happy in stating that 
he is not a Clergyman, and as such 
cannot be censured for having writ- 
ten his paper from personal molives. 
As A.H. appears not to understand 
the drift of my plan of clerical dis- 
tinction in dress, 1 think the best an- 
swer I can give to his supposition, that 
ridicule would follow an adoption of 
the whole (which never was in my 
thoughts) or part of the Clerical ha- 
bit; will be found in the elaborate 
and well-digested observations of 
your able and learned Correspondent, 
5. T. B. in your last Supplement, p. 
598. With regard to A. H.’s objec- 
tion, as to the expence of adopting 
the distinctive dress which I have 
suggested, 1 am not aware that the 
difference in the shape of the Clerica/- 
hat, or the adoption of the short- 
cassock and linen band, would sub- 
ject the wearer to any particular ad- 
ditional charge. Perhaps A. H. may 
still continue to object to the band, 
which would partly form a very signi- 
ficant distinction, on account of its sup- 
posed affinily to the surplice, against 
which such writers as A. H. have a!- 
ways been particularly inimical ; but 
in what manner A. H. hath discovered 
that “‘ nothing could be so prepos- 
terous as the common use of the 
band,” I am quite at a loss to con- 
jecture. Again, it is urged that I do 
not 
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not ‘state whether . distinct orders 
should appear in distinct dresses ;” to 
this I answer, that as my observations 
were intended to apply to the whole 
body of the Clergy, and the habit 
which I had pointed out was appro- 
priate for all, I did not conceive it 
necessary in a primary attempt to be 
more particular. Your Correspon- 
dent then remarks, that “ the cassuck 
is now worn under the coat by Bi- 
shops only: those of inferior orders 
may wear it, but a Deacon may not.” 
lam sorry that the first part of this 
sentence is almost a truism, and if 
A. H. will refer to my paper, he will 
fiod observatious on that circum- 
stance; as to the assertion that a 
deacon may not wear a cassock, or 
a short-cassock under his coat, I must 
again be under the necessity of re- 
freshing your Correpondent’s memory 
by .a reference to. the 74th Canon 
of our Church, which, as it stands in 
your Number for March, p. 225, at 
the commencement of my paper, 
ought to have been attentively read 
by one who professes to attack the 
subsequent observations which are 
chiefly founded on it. A. H. will 
there perceive that it is instituted 
and appointed that “ All Deans, Mas- 
ters of Colleges, Archdeacons, and 
Prebendaries in Cathedral and Col- 
legiate Churches (being Priests or 
Deacons) Doctors in Divinity, Law 
and Physic, Bachelors in Divinity, 
Masters of Arts, and Bachelors of 
Law, having any Ecclesiastical Living 
—and al] other Ministers admitted 
into that function—in public go not 
without coats or cassocks.” It is to 
be hoped that this quotation will sa- 
tisfy your Correspondent as to the 
right of deacons to wear cassocks, 
and will teach him to be a little more 
cautious iu future when he attempts 
to remove positions which have been 
before clearly established. The query 
of A. H. “ why Sigismund is not sa- 
tisfied with the mode of dress hither- 
to adopted,” cannot be better an- 
swered than by again referring him 
to the paper on the Clerical Dress, 
Sec. 1V.* The observations of A. H. in 


the paragraph in which he insinuates 
that I wish to revive Roman Catholic 
habits, might be readily refuted; but 


1 have already trespassed too long 
upon your patience, in endeavouring 





* See Gent, Mag. for April, p. 512. 


to point out the inaccuracies (to say 
the least of them) into which your 
Correspondent has fallen. 

Yours, &c. Sictsmunp, 

*,* We are sure Sicismunp will thank 
us for omitting certain portions of this 
Letter, when we assure him how unfounded 
his suspicions are of the character of his 
Opponent. Eprr. 

ee 

Mr. Urnpan, Sept. 8. 

be painfully interesting events 

which have lately occurred in 
Manchester, have made us familiarly 
acquainted with the title of its prison. 
In the various newspapers of the day, 
and even in differest parts of the same 
article, the name is indiscriminately 
spelled “* The New Bailey,” and “ The 
New Bayley.” 

At first sight it would appear that 
the former spelling was the correct 
one, and that the title was merely 
borrowed from the “ Old Bailey” in 
London; but on reference to that 
enterlaining and valuable work, 
* Aikin’s History of Manchester,” 
it will be seen from the following 
passage, what is the real and original 
orthography. 

“Of other public plans and edi- 
fices in this town, we shall. first men- 
tion the New Prison, or Penitentiary 
House, called ‘ The New Bayley,’ in 
honour of that very respectable man, 
and active Magistrate, B. Bayley, Esq. 
of Hope, to whom the police of this 
district has for many years been most 
highly indebted. In this are adopted 
all the improvements relative to that 
part of the Police, proposed in the 
works of that celebrated philanthro- 

ist, Mr. Howard, with whose name 
it is inscribed.” 


Copy of the Inscription on the first 
Stone of the New Gaol in Salford. 


**On the 22d May, 1787, and in the 27th 
year of the reign of George III. King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, this 
Gaol and Penitentary House, (at the ex- 
pence of the Hundred of Salford, in the 
County Palatine of Lancaster) was begun 
to be erected, and the first Stone laid by 
Thomas Butterworth Bayley: and that 
there may remain to posterity a Monu- 
ment of the affection and gratitude of this 
County to that most excellent person, who 
hath so fully proved the wisdom aad hu- 
manity of separate and solitary confine- 
ment of Offenders, this Prison is inscribed 
with the name of John Howard.” 


Yours, &c. H. V. B. 
Mr, 
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Mr. Unsan, Heath, Aug. 19. 
AMOND, in his Account of the 
Pyrenees, says, ‘‘ In the vallies 

of the Pyrenees, on the side of France, 
are a race of people called Cagols 
(see pp. 8,129), who are not reckoned 
among the number of their citizenas— 
are every where disarmed, and per- 
mitted no other occupation than 
wood-cutters, and such other services 
as are considered ignominious. They 
are troubled with Goitres. Between 
the two races there is nothing in 
common—no commerce or alliance 
with the Cagots which is not con- 
sidered as an object of scandal. They 
have gone by different names; they 
were known at Rennes by the name 
of Cacoux, or Cagueux, and the Par- 
liament was obliged to interfere to 
grant them the right of sepalture. 
At La Rochelle they were called Co- 
liberts, or Slaves. In Guienne and 
Gascony, Cahets. In the two Na- 
varres, Caffos. In the 11th century 


they were called Cagots, or Capots; 
in Bearne, Bigorn, and the country 
of the Comminges, they were sold as 
slaves, reputed to be infected with 
leprosy, and were obliged to enter 
the Churehes' by a separate door, and 


had their font and seats apart, and 
ia many parts the priests would not 
admit them to confession. They are 
supposed to be a remnant of the Visi- 

oths, who were dispersed after the 

attle of Vouglé, and escaped from 
the fury of the Franks, under Clovis, 
who swore by their beards to exter- 
minate the race of Arians.” 

Such as wish to elucidate this sub- 
ject further may refer to Ramond’s 
Journey in the Pyrenees, p. 227. 

Yours, &c. W.S. 

—a—— 

_ Urnpan, ge pa 12. 
rusing the pages of your va- 
I luable Mbesliany: embracing syb- 
jects of almost every description, | 
cannot but consider that part of it 
which brings before the eyes of the 
present generation scenes of past 
days, alas! never more to return, as 
the most interesting and instructive. 
What were the actions of our fore- 
fathers, who trod those very paths 
which we are now treading, what 
were their names, and what was 
their mode of thinking in private 
as well as in public affairs, the ef- 
fects of which form a part of our pre- 
sent enjoyments, must be one of the 

Gent. Mac. Sepiember, 1819. 
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first objects to a sensible and 
- fig History brings ail these 
things before our eyes, and shews 
most of them in their true light, 
stript of that false glare which for- 
merly dazzled the understanding, and 
revented a right judgment being 
ormed of the motives by which the 
actors in those scenes were governed. 
Whatever was kept in the back 
ground, History exhibits upon the 
stage, clear of all disguise, arrayed 
in the garb of truth and open ho- 
hesty. 
The History of a particular Town, 
which from its very nature embraces 
almost the whole of these objects, is, 
if executed with fidelity and a strict 
adherence to matters of fact, one of 
the most difficult tasks that can be 
conceived; a task, if not amusing toe 
the reader, at least laborious to the 
writer. Those who have never un- 
dertaken any thing of this kind, can 
have little idea of the vast toil, the 
incessant application, and unwearied 
rseverance, necessary for complet- 
ing works of this description. The 
reader will hardly conceive it possi- 
ble, that an Author of Local History 
has to collate Books from the Folio 
down to the smallest Duodecimo, 
composed in different ages and dif- 
ferent languages, the very perusal 
of which must in some measure af- 
fect the style of the most elegant 
Historian. A Traveller, relating the 
manners, customs, and productions of 
a distant country, has nothing to do 
but to give an account of what he 
sees before him. He journies on day 
after day from one district to ano- 
ther ; he meets with adventures, and 
suffers hardships, all which, if he has 
any fluency in composition, will abun- 
dantly supply bim with materials.— 
The searcher into the distant and long- 
forgotten annals of antiquity, has no 
such advantages. Every thing which 
he commits to paper costs many 
hours of tedious investigation. He 
is compelled to peruse decayed parch- 
ments, decipher worn-out inscriptions, 
and to examine carefully every ves- 
tige of former ages. Even after all 
this is done, and every thing is spread 
out before his eyes, a rudis indig 
taque moles, he finds cntiientlle 
difficulty in making a proper selec- 
tion. Reconciling dates so as to 
form a just conclusion as to what 
carries the greatest of 
truth, 
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-teath, isanother arduous task. There 
- sone still greater, which, though not 
arduous, is a task the most unplea- 
sant. From the great mass of mat- 
ter which must pass through hishands, 
something may arise that will not al- 
ways accord with his feelings. He will 
meet with facts, which in some way 
or other touch upon the ancestors of 
many of his acquaintances, and, as 
in the actions of every man’s life, 
particularly public men, there. is al- 
‘ways some sore part which cannot 
be passed over, if he set out with the 
firm resolution of bringing before the 
community nothing but truth, io 
whatever shape it may appear, he 
will have to encounter a host of ene- 
mies. This must be expected, and 
an aathor must prepare himself for 
such an encounter. Some from pri- 
vate pique, others from not being 
able to start any thing new them- 
selves, have the greatest pleasure in 
ruoniog down and blasting, as far as 
their private influence extends, the 
fair fame of others; and as it is an 
easy matter to find fault, without being 
able to correct, the tempting op- 
ge cannot be resisted. Others, 

rom motives not more honourable, 
stifle all sources of information, and 
with cold indifference, or sarcastic 
malevolence, enjoy the disappoint- 
ments of an author, whose only ob- 
ject is truth. 

I have been led into these reflec- 
tions on considering how very ably 
many of the principal Towns of my 
native County have been described. 
We have a History of York, Scar- 
borough, Ripon, Knaresborough, 
Northallerton, Whitby, and many 
other Towns which do not immedi- 
ately occur to my memory. There 
are announced prospectuses of a His- 
tory of Sheffield, and an improved 
Quarto. Edition of the History of 
Richmond. By the bye, I am always 
a friend to Second Editions. They 
give authors an opportunity of cor- 
recting any errors which may have 

t unawares into First Editions, of 
making alterations, and of cnlarging 
their plan, by extending the subjects 
almost under every head. Judicious 
observations by candid critics also 
enable them to revise those parts 
which seemed to them capable of 

’ awtendment.. I have no doubt but 
that every town in this large and po- 
pulous County will in a little time 
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have its own Historian, If a native, 


‘so much the better, as he will, from 


his situation and long acquaintance 
with the scenes he is describing, be 
enabled to paint more cmepellp the 
manners and customs of his neigh- 
bourhood, than an accidental travel- 
ler can, who, flying from place to 
place, must be content with the old 
sayings and quaint observations of a 
Sexton or Parish Clerk, not much 
better informed than himself. Lo- 
cal History seems now to be the 
rage, and the more publications of 
that nature are brought before the 
public, the more are they sought after 
and read. Most heartily do I wish 
every success to those, who, having 
leisure and abilities to describe the 
scenes of their native home, devote 
their time to the production of works, 
which, whilst they afford amusement, 
convey instruction to future genera- 
tions. 

That great and Herculean Work, 
the History.of Yorkshire, a work, 
which I should suppose would fully 
fill up the whole time of three inde- 
fatigable Historians, even if they lived 
to a tolerable good old age, and each 
took a Riding, may seem in some 
measure to swallow up all minor pub- 
lications of that nature; but as it 
cannot be expected that the minu- 
tie of every town within that large 
district, even if interesting, will be 
entered into, Local History, from its 
being confined to one particular place, 
will have its attractions. The advan- 
tages of Works of this sort I cannot 
better describe than is set forth in the 
Preface to the History of Whitby. 
‘The advantages of Local History 
are generally acknowledged. Correct 
views of a country are not to be gain- 
ed from the hasty remarks of the 
Tourist, who skims over its surface 
in a few days; but from the patient 
researches and mature observations 
of Local Writers, each of whom, de- 
voling his attention to objects within 
his reach, and collecting what is in- 
teresting in his own vicinity, fur- 
nishes his quota to the common fund 
of Statistical knowledge. In general, 
a works will be more 
or less correct, in proportion as the 
field of view is contracted or en- 
larged ; and he who attempts to take 
ia too much endangers the whole. 
What is gained in extent is lost in 
accuracy. The foreground of “ 
and- 
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landecape is distinctly perceived, while 

the distant ehjenh ws involved in 

_ shades.” Civis. 
—_———— 

Mr. Urpan, London, Sept. 3. 
R the last twenty-five years I 
have been in the habit of con- 

tending with my friends that the Na- 
tional debt and taxes are not oppres- 
sive or injurious, but quite the con- 
trary. The consequence is, that I am 
considered an eccentric, and my vi- 
sions are laughed at. But, Mr. Urban, 
1 have lately received great pleasure, 
and assumed much confidence, from 
having read the opinions of that very 
excellent judge, Mr. Justice Bailey, 
in his late address to the Grand Jury 
of the County of York. These opi- 
nions are so exactly in unison with 
my own, that I venture to send you 
the following essay, in hopes you will 

ive it publicity; for if the world has 
Ritherte been in error, it surely be- 
comes a matter of great consequence 
to remove the prejudice. 

Part of the speech, as I haveit from 
the Newspapers, runs thus :—** It was 
a favourite opinion with many, that 
taxation was the cause of all the dis- 
tress experienced in vy part of the 
country, but if it could be shown that 
the lower classes derived their em- 
ployment and comforts from taxation, 
it could not be fairly alleged that 
they were prejudiced by taxation.”— 
Towards this showing, I send the fol- 
lowing Essay on Circulation, Tax- 
ation, &c. 

It is easy to conceive that a twenty 
shilling piece, now called a Sovereign, 
may be Leona into a market or fair, 
and circulate through a hundred hands 
in the course-of one day. The first 
person that uses it, parts with the 
piece of price, all the rest part with 
some commodity for the price, and 

in buy commodity with the price. 
If the last person has no need of any 
commodity, he keeps the piece of price ; 
but he must have had some commo- 
dity to sell or he could not have ob- 
tained it. | 

This instance is an epitome of all 
commercial transactions, whether fo- 
reign or domestic. It will likewise 
exemplify the true operation of the 
funding system, and show its un- 
bounded benefits. 

Suppose we take five out of the 
hundred changes made by the suve- 
reign piece before mentioned; the 
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rson who brought if te the market 
= whose property isin the funds ; 
he carries on no roe and therefore 
has nothing to sell; he is, according 
to the proportion of his stock, ina 
betier situation than one who has a 
share in a mine. This man we may 
suppose to lay out his twenty shilling 
piece in the purchase of clothing ; 
the second, or seller of the clothing, 
buys wool; the third, who is the sel- 
ler of the wool, purchases corn ; the 
fourth, who was the seller of the corn, 
buys coals; the fifth, who was a seller 
of the coals, lays out the twenty piece 
to buy wine; and the piece may still 
circulate, making different ne 
till at last it is paid away for.taxes; 
then it is carried to the King’s Exche- 
quer, is again paid out in dividends to 
the stock-holder, and again repeats 
the same line of purchases which I 
have before exhibited. By means of 
the Taxes the great mass is collected, 
by means of the Funds it is again put 
into circulation; and by) this never 
ceasing rotation, a man of monied 
wealth is enabled, in the course of a 
moderately lengthened life, to spend 
the amount of his fortune raare 
TIMES OVER, and still to leave it un- 
impaired for his heirs and successors 
to repeat for ever the same beneficial 
operations ; whereas, if he had not the 
power of placing out his money toin- 
terest, as into a reservoir, he must 
draw upon hiscapital, and every pound 
he spent would be a diminution of it, 
until at last it would be exhausted. 
So it is with the mine; every ounce 
taken away makes the remainder less, 
for it never returns again. But asa 
wealthy man in Great Britain may 
always place his money in the funds, 
he is enabled, as before stated, to 
spend treble its amount, and still leave 
an uodiminished property. 

It is proper in this place to point 
the reader’s attention tu one particu- 
lar feature in the transactions before 
stated, that all the changes, except the 
first and the last, were of barter, but 
made through the medium of buying 
and selling by means of one piece of 
money. The first person that used it 
in the morning, and parted with the 
piece of price, was a buyer and con- 
sumer only; the second, and all the 
others down to the last, were traders, 
but the last, having sold his commo- 
dity, retains the price; each trader 


has used the cvia to his suniep, 
ut 





but the changes could not have been 
made with so much idity, nor 
without immense trouble, if there had 
been no money in the market; for 
even the first, and the last, and all of 
them must then have been traders. 
If the first, instead of money, had 
brought commodity, he must have 
hunted for some one who waated his 
commodity, and at the same time had 
clothing to exchange for it; so the 
second, after he had exchanged his 
clothing for the other’s commodity, 
(let us suppose it to have been hay), 
must have been under the necessity of 
finding some person who was in want 
of hay, and had wool to exchange 
for it, and this same trouble and 
delay would have attended through- 
out the hundred exchanges; whereas, 
by one single piece of money from 
the hands of one who was a consumer 
only, all the other exchanges were 
effected. Without the money there 
could have been neither buying nor 
selling — it would have been barter 


< : 
very person living upon his for- 
tune puts into circulation every day 
a certain quantity of money. He who 
spends an income of 365/. per annum, 
= into circulation one pound per 
ay, but he who has 11,000/. per an- 
num, puts into circulation every day 
at least 307. The first gives employ- 
ment constantly to seven labouring 
men, at a pound a week ; the last em- 
ploys at the same rate, at least two 
undred and ten! * If the generality 
of the people were convinced of this 
operation of the taxes, they would 
cease to complain of their enormity, 
and hail them collectively, as the 
best friend of themselves and of their 
country. 

The taxes are of the nature of a 
rent paid for the use and collecting 
of the money which people of for- 
tune are continually sending into cir- 
culation; or rather, of the hire which 
each trader might pay for the use of 
scales, weights, and measures, if he 
had none of his own; for it must be 
the consumer who pays the taxes. 
The trader uses the money to his 
profit, but the man of fortune having 
nothing to sell, must be always a 
buyer, always disseminating his mo- 





# If this assertion is true, the National 
Debt alone gives constant employment to 
very nearly one million of persons. 
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ney, which in Great Britain is from 
@ periodical source amounting to fall 
twelve millions each quarter of the 
year, and which, like the gracious 
rain from heaven when poured upon 
the earth, insinuates itself into the 
most minute channels, producing food 
and raiment, and paying for rent, and 
wages and taxes, until, like the rain, 
it is again exhaled, and again renews 
its bountiful progress. Yet the la- 
bouring man and the middling trader 
retains none of it; its visits to them 
are transient, but salutary ; they drink, 
and are refreshed by the stream as 
it flows, yet scarce know whence it 
cometh, or whither it goeth. 

In all the transactions of trade 
before mentioned, the pound is never 
identified with commodity ; it stalks 
through the market a sovereign in- 
deed, always the buyer or price, but 
never becomes commodity; hence it 
appears, that no man can possess the 
precious metals, but through the me- 
dium of commerce, for he who has 
nothing to sell, or labour to perform, 
cannot obtain them. 

The commerce of nations is similar 
to that of the home market: goods 
are sent out, and goods are brought 
in, and the balance, on which ever 
side it may predominate, must be 
liquidated by portions of the pre- 
cious metals: bullion being the mo- 
ney of the world, as coin or Bank 
Notes is of particular states; and 
their accumulation, in every country, 
is the reward of industry, which, as 
the proverb truly says, always pro- 
duces riches. They may be, it is true, 
acquired by rapine and pluoder—the 
former possession will prove a bles- 
sing, the latter a scourge. 

Before I dismiss my circulating 
piece, I beg leave to remark, that if 
by any means it had become deficient 
in weight, it might throughout the 
market have passed for only nineteen 
shillings, in which case, each of the 

arties would have had somewhat 
ess of quantity and measure than if 
the piece had been of full weight; 
from which it is clear, that all coin, 
for the sake of common justice, 
should never be suffered to cur- 
rent beneath a certain weight. The 
same may be said of Bank Notes: 
while they are exchangeable for the 
same weight of bullion, specified in 
their amount, they are of equal value 
with full weight coiu ; if they will not 
pro- 
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procare so much, they are the same 
as light money. 

No man can be compelled to buy: 
but when he dves buy, he ought to 
compelled to give good money, both 
in weight and quality. 

No man can be compelled to sell: 
but when he does sell, he ought to be 
compelled to give full weight and 
measure. A LomsBarp. 

~~ 

SEQUEL oF THE CASE OF ANNE 

CHANDLER. 

‘*Feet was I to the lame.”—Jos. 
Mr. Urnsan, ee ae 
| gees the nego | of the severe 

distress which befel Anne Chan- 
dier, with the narration of which you 
indulged me (see Part i. p. 518), 1 am 
desirous of circulating this public 
acknowledgment,—in order that it 
may meet the eye of many, to whom 
1 cannot by any other means express 
how much I feel myself indebted to 
them for their humanity and bene- 
volence upon this truly melancholy 
subject. 

1 deem it to be satisfactory to ob- 
serve, that as the greater part of my 
charitable Correspondents wished to 
conceal their real names,—not suf- 
fering their left hand to know what 
their right hand doeth ;—and, since 
many, whose liberality 1 should have 
been happy to have announced, as a 
light shining before men, leading them 
to exemplary imitation, did express 
their positive desire, totidem verbis, 
not to be publicly known; I shall 
not only strictly comply with their 
request, but shall forbear from bring- 
ing forward to public notice any 
other memorial, than what I hope 
may be indulged to me as a feeling 
of gratitude, proclaiming the secret 
and inward pleasure of my mind. 

Though nothing that I could say in 
praise of the humane and liberal man- 
ner in which my Diocesan answered 
my request, can add to the real and 
genuine worth of character so de- 
servedly due to his Lordship, yet I 
should ill reconcile to my own feel- 
ings a passive silence on this occasion. 
With great pleasure I acknowledge 
the act itself, and the courteous man- 
ner in which it was done. 

Not less obliged do I feel to one 
of our spiritual Lords in Langham- 
place, distinguished by great worth 
of character. 
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To & Peer of the Realm, in the 
county of Gloucester, I am equally 
indebted; and not less so, for his 
commendation and approbation of 
the act in question. For, freely do I 
confess, that exquisite is the gratifi- 
cation of pleasure a viro laudato 
laudari. 

The Rector of the parish (Beay- 
champ Roding), whom the Poor have 
reason to bless, claims his reward; 
and [ trast in God, that he will abun. 
dantly receive it. 

[In like manner our benevolent 
Correspondent enumerates a very 
considerable number of other Bene- 
Sactors, which would fill some pages ; 
and thus concludes his eventful Nar- 
rative. } 

Did 1 here close this address of 
Thanks to the numerous friends of 
humanity, it would be highly unsa- 
tisfactory, were I not to add some- 
thing relative to the state and condi- 
tion of the unhappy sufferer, since 
the sad operation which has disabled 
her for life. Hitherto the end has 
been answered in the fullest measure 
of relief. It has contributed literally 
to raise an unhappy fellow-creature 
from the dust of the earth to some 
degree of comfort and happiness. 
Her ee state at this present 
time, with what it was some few weeks 
ago, is that of comfort and support 
from a condition of extreme poverty 
and want, of pain and suffering. 

Under this happy change of cir- 
cuimstances, when I took my leave of 
her on the preceding day of her be- 
ing removed to Yarmouth, there was 
visibly an air of health, a counte- 
nance of expressive pleasure, grati- 
tude at heart, and a mind, I trust, 
sincerely devoted to God, Three 
weeks had now scarcely passed since 
the amputation of her legs,—and this 
at the advanced age of sixty-two, 
when she perfor this journey of 
more than one hundred miles. The 
same long journey she was obliged, . 
in a few days, again to undertake, 
and a further journey back again to 
Yarmouth, pag ster pa altoge- 
ther above three hundred miles. 

To explain the cause of this pain- 
ful and arduous watertebing, which 
opened those sores which had scarcely 
been cicatrized, I have to observe, 
that the parish of Yarmouth brought . 
her to the Quarter Sessions at Chelms- 
ford, on an appeal, endeavouring to 
prove 
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prove that, as a patishioner, she did 
pot belong to Yarmouth. 

Dispensing, as the steward of your 
Charity, the riches of your benevo- 
lence to her comfort, 1 indulge the 
hope that she may pass the remain- 
ing years of her life, be they few or 
many, in rest and quietness; and end 
her days in peace with Heaven. 

Wicuiam Cuarves Dyer. 
a 
” Commons 

Mr. Unsay, saa “hy 4. a 
O Happiness ! our being’s end and aim! 
Good, pleasure, ease, content, whate’er 

thy name. 
AS Happiness is the professed ob- 

ject of all mankind, however 
various or mistaken may be the means 
pursued towards its attainment: to 
those, who do not seek it in the in- 
toxicating cup of pleasure, the al- 
lurements of ambition, or the indul- 
gence of appetite, the following opi- 
nions on the subject, collected from 
some of the most eminent modern 
philosophers, may not be uninte- 
resting : 

Hutcueson.—* In virtuous action alone 
we can find the highest happiness; but 
to make it complete, there must be a mu- 
derate degree of external prosperity.” 

Fercuson.—“ Happiness is not that 
state of repose or freedom from care, but 
arises more from the pursuit than the at- 
tainment of any end, and depends more 
on the degree in which our minds are em- 
ployed, than in the circumstances in which 
we are destined to act; it consists in a 
candid, active, and strenuous mind.” 

Patey.—* Happiness consists, 1. In 
the exercise of social affections.—2. In 
the exercise of our faculties in pursuit of 
some end.—3, On the prudent constitu- 
tiou of the habits.—4. In health ;—and it 
does not consist in an exemption from 
care, labour, pain, or business.” 

Burcu.—* The foundation of happi- 
ness is a conscious being finding itself in 
that state, and furnished with those ad- 
vantages which are the most suitable to 
its nature, and most conducive to its im- 
provement.” 

Apa Smrra.—* Happiness consists in 
tranquillity and enjoyment; without tran- 
quillity there can be no enjoyment; but 
where there is perfect tranquillity, there 
is scarce any thing which is not capable 
of amusing.” 

Lorp Kaimes “ considered that man 
finds his chief happiness when he most 
effectually promotes the welfare and hap- 
piness of his fellow-creatures.” 

Netrieton. —‘* Happiness consists in 
a due mixture and alternation of pleasure 
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and pain ; without a mixture of the latter, 
the former would have no relief.” 

Forvyce.——‘* Many things must con. 
spire tv complete the happiness of man ; 
that state most desirable, in which the 
fewest competitions and disappointments 
can happen, which least of all impairs any 
sense of pleasure, and opens an inex- 
hausted source of lasting enjoyments ;— 
this will be found in Virtue—therefore Vir- 
tue is the truest happiness.” 

All these authorities, though they 
may differ in their definitions, we may 
clearly observe unanimously agree in 
attributing happiness to the active 
exercise of our noblest faculties, in 
which we have not only the fairest 
prospect of attaining as much happi- 
ness here as this world affords, but 
have the much higher satisfaction of 
being conscious that we are therein 
best fulfilling the intentions of our 
Creator, and fitting ourselves for that 
state which is promised to those who 
do justly, love mercy, and walk ham- 
bly before their God. , 

Yours, &c. J.S. 

4 = 

Mr. Urpan, Lincoln, Aug. 24. 
THINK I can show that the com- 
mon dates of the birth of Rowe 
the Poet are wrong, but I cannot so 
confidently promise to say what is 
the right year; although I have made 
out a proof to my own satisfaction, 
and shall now submit it to your judg- 

ment, and that of your Readers. 

Dr. Johnson says, Nicholas Rowe 
was born at Little Beckford in Bed- 
fordshire, in 1673. He calls his fa- 
ther John Rowe; mentions that he 
professed the law, and became a ser- 
jeant before his death, which hap- 
pened in 1692; and that he was bu- 
ried in the Temple Church. 

The Compendium of County His- 
tory in your Magazine gives 1673 as 
= ~— of Rowe's birth, _ me 
the village more properly Little 
Berkford.” ee 

Mr. Lysons, in his “ Bedfordshire,” 
very strangely makes Rowe to have 
been born in 1661. 

All these dates are, I believe, wrong. 

. The name of the village is Berk- 
ford, now more ordinarily written 
Barford, according to the pronuncia- 
tion, and called Little Barford, to dis- 
tinguish it from a neighbouring place, 
of which the real name is Barford. 
The oldest registers of the parish are 
nearly all lost or destroyed; but a 
copy of the fragments was made by 

the 
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the late rector in 1790, though seem- 
ingly with no great accuracy and to 
make the matter.worse, most of those 
relics have now disappeared. 

On a stray leaf of parchment, 
which formed part of the original 
document, I find among other mar- 
riages, the following : 

* John Rowe of Lamerton in com. 
Devon, and Elizabeth the daughter 
of Jasper Edwards, Esq. were mar- 
ried Sept. 25, anno d’ni 1673."—Now 
it is very clear, that these were the 
father and mother of the Poet, be- 
cause, at the burial of one of their 
children here (a son named John) in 
1679, this gentleman is called “ John 
Rowe, of the Middle Temple, Esq.” 
which fully agrees with Johnson's 
account. 

I collect that Jasper Edwards, the 
father of Mrs. Rowe, was the Squire 
of the parish, and that she used to 
come down to lie-in at her father’s or 
sister’s (for she had a sister married 
to the rector); since it does not ap- 
pear that Mr. Rowe had any pro- 
perty here. 

Now, as the parties were married 
in Sept. 1673, they could not have 
had any child before 1674. Unfor- 
tunately, we are told in the copy, 
that the Register, from 1668 to 1674, 
was in a slate of sad mutilation and 
decay ; however, in the Copy there is 
an entry of a baptism in 1674, but 
the original scrap is now missing :— 
* A. D. 1674, Pvore, Christ", son of 
John Poore, Esq. and Elizat», Augt. 
6th.” Nosuch name as Poore ever 


occurs elsewhere in the parish Books. 
So that there is little doubt that it is 
a mistake ; and it is one not aaolikely 
to be made by a person copying old 


writing, for Rowe. Observe, too, 
that the Christian names of the pa- 
rents suit precisely with those of the 
Poet. Either then Rowe the Dra- 
matist was born before marriage (a 
thing never hinted at, and therefore 
not to be lightly imputed), or he had 
an elder brother Christopher, or else 
this is the entry of his baptism. I 
firmly believe it to be his, and that 
both names were mistaken by the 
modérn copyist. If the hand-writing 
was so bad, or so antiquated, or the 
ink so faded, as to cause him to write 
Poore for Rowe, it might also have 
led him to write Chrisir. for Nichs. 
particularly as from the extract 


above given I should judge that it 
was abbreviated. 

The point that Nicholas Rowe was 
born here, seems to be undisputed s 
and Dr. Johnson, I should think, 
must have gotten his information 
from another source, than the Re- 
gister here ;—wretched as the plight 
of it was, in his day, its blunders 
make it a still worse source of in- 
formation now. However, the docu- 
ment of the father's marriage still 
remains, and this enables us to say, 
that 1673 is too early a date for the 
birth of Nicholas; 1674 is a more 
probable year ; but if my conjecture 
about the errors of the copyist be 
rejected, it must be put at a still 
later period. 

I felt some little gratification at 
finding the birth-place of this Poet 
within a small village of which I had 
lately the care. That it was the na- 
tive spot of a genius, certainly adds 
an interest to the scene. Few who 
have any love for Literature, would 
disdain to have the claims of their 
village made valid, when it respects 
him who gave Lucan with so much 
elegance an English garb. Few who 
possess imagination, taste, or feeling, 
would spurn even this slight relation 
to him, who with such moral effect 
placed the story of the unhappy Jane 
Shore among the most favoured pro- 
ductions of the British Stage; and 
who displayed there, not with such 


‘popular success, yet with equal ten- 


derness, the holier sorrows of Lady 
Jane Grey. Among English Drama- 
tists, he is not, indeed, to be ranked 
with the greatest of the age of Eliza- 
beth and James; for “ there were 
giants in those days;” but he sits not 
many steps lower than some even of 
the chiefs. At least, he is highly 
worthy of outliving his own dramatic 
contemporaries. A respectable por- 
tion of fame belongs to him still ; and 
although this reputation flows in no 
very copious stream, yet it is lively, 
and will not ever be quite exhausted, 
** labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis 
@vum.” RoGer. 
—— 
NuGx AnrTiqu. 
La word -Parliament came into 
use about the time of the Con- 
quest. 
The Baréns wore no Coronct until 
the time of Charles II. 
Baronets 
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Baronets were instituted by James 
the First. 

Charles I. valued Hudibras beyond 
any English poet that ever wrote. 

br. Hoo r, whom King Edward 
VI. made Bp. of Gloucester, would 
not be consecrated after the manner 
still in use, nor would he wear the 
pall nor Popish vestments. With 
much difficulty he obtained a dispen- 
sation, but to the great disgust of the 
other Clergy, especially of Dr. Ridley 
Bp. of London; who both of them 
afterwards passed through the fire 
for the same cause, as did Bp. Lati- 
mer: and all three, with Cranmer and 
divers other Bishops, became glorious 
martyrs for the Protestant faith in 
Queen Mary’s days.—Burnet’s Mem!. 

The first division among the Eng- 
lish Protestants may be dated in a 
great measure from this difference be- 
tween Ridiey and Hooper.—|bid. 

To secure Nicomedia, which had 
frequently suffered by fire, Pliny sug- 
gested to the Emperor Trajan, a fire 
company of 150 men. So infirm at 
that period was the Roman Empire, 
that Trajan durst not put the project 
in execution, fearing disturbances even 
from that small body. 

Although the ruins of Balbec, the 
Imperial palace, the temple of the 
Sun, are so exquisite for skill and 
taste, yet it is equally wonderful that 
while they remain as testimonies of 
the spleadour and power of the Ro- 
mans, there is not a hint of them in 
any Roman historian of the time. 

The nerves of a philosopher are; 
a desire undisappointed ; au expense 
not incurred; pursuits duly excited ; 
a careful resolution; and an uner- 
ring asseat. 

Coins.— Before the Conquest the 
only coin in use was a silver penny, and 
it was broken into halves and quar- 
ters. Halfpence were first coined by 
King John; and farthings of silver by 
Henry III. who also coined gold. 

In 1351 Edward ILI. coined groats 
and half-groats of silver. 

Crown-pieces of gold and silver by 
Henry VIII. Half-crowns and six- 
ew by Edward VI. Queen Eliza- 

eth'coined pieces of three-halfpence 


and three farthingseach. Silver half- 
pence were discontinued by the Com- 
mon wealth. 

Copper farthings were first circu- 
lated by James I. and half-pence by 
Charles Il. in whose reign the guinea 
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was first made. The silver penny of 
the present reignis of thesame weight 
as that of Eli . : 

,Salt.—The antients considered salt 
as something sacred; on which ac- 
count they commanded that the salt- 
cellar should be always served up at 
table, and if it had been forgotten the 
table was profaned, and some misfor- 
tune impending. It was also omi- 
nous if it was left all night on. the 
table, and not locked up. The Ro- 
mans derived this superstition from 
the Greeks—and itstill prevails among 
us, especially when it is spilt, which 
I take to derive its origin from very 
early antiquity. 

Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum 

Splendet in mensa tenui salinum. —_- 

Hor. O. 16. B, 2, 

Abp. Secker being asked the pro- 
priety ofa servant’s saying his'master 
is not at home when he is at home, 
replied, “ The first man that used this 
excuse told a lie.” 

The first Gazettes were publislied 
during the time of the plague in 1660, 
and it is very remarkable that not- 
withstanding its great violence, no 
mention is made of it in any of them. 
If any future historian should turn to 
the Gazettes of that period for au- 
thentic information of the metropolis 
and its most unimportant concerns, he 
will be led to question the truth of 
the whole which has been said and 
wrilten upon the subject. 

Tyndal’s translation of the Bible 
was doneat Antwerp, A.D. 1526—the 
first time that any part of it was 
printed in English: it was proscribed 
by Cardinal Wolsey, and burnt by 
Bp. Tunstal and Sir Thomas More, at 
Paul’s Cross; some copies were sold 
al 3s. 6d. ond the venders were fined, 
and made to ride with their faces to 
their horses’ tails, and to cast the co- 
pies into the fire. 

A Bible was presented to Queen 
Elizabeth in her procession to her Co- 
ronation, which she received with re- 
verence, and ordered a translation. 

King Edward III. invited three 
clockmakers of Delft in Holland, to 
settle in England. 

The currant shrub was brought 
from the Island of Zourtin 1533; and 
cherry-trees from Flanders were firat 
planted in Kent in 1540. 

Knives were first made jn England 
in 1563. {To be coutineed | 
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27. Memoirs, illustrative of the Life and 
Writings of Joon Evelyn, Esq. F.R.S. 
Author of the “ Sylva,” &c. comprising 
his Diary, from the year 1601 to 1705-6, 
and a Selection of his familiar Letters ; to 
which is subjoined the private Correspond- 
ence between King Charies I. and his 
Secretary of State, Sir Edward Nicholas, 
whilst his Majesty was in Scotiand, 1641, 
and at other times, during the Civil War ; 
alio between Sir Edward Hyde, afler- 
wards Earl of Clarendon, and Sir Richard 
Browne, Ambassador to the Court of 
France in the time of King Charles I. 
and the Usurpation. The whole now first 
published from the original MSS. In Two 
Volumes. Edited by William Bray, Esq. 
Fellow and Treasurer of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London. 40. Colburn. 


T is common, after the perusal of 

History, to feel dissatisfaction. 
Men are described as if they were 
playing a game, in perpetual tension 
of intellect ; and, except the account 
of the tricks which are won or lost, 
there is a tiresome identity of attitude, 
manuer, and portrait, in all the cha- 


racters, or at least the variation is 


unimpressive. Biography is some- 
what more lively, but still it is infe- 
rior to Diaries of the kind under con- 
sideration. The one is, at the best, 
judgment of the maa by his letters; 
the other, by his conversation. The 
one isa statue or a bust, where the 
expression of the eye and the shifting 
features of animation are lost; the 
other, a view of the man himself, seen 
in his domestic, companionable, se- 
rious, and moral character; and surely 
every one would prefer hearing Han- 
del in person playing bis own musick, 
to simply being presented with it in 
written score. 

There cannot be a question but 
that Boswell’s Life of Johnson is a 
dramatic representation of that great 
Writer, where, if it may be so said, 
the hero himself both composes the 
play and performs his own charac- 
ter. The Historian is merely a short- 
hand writer. And there is a charm 
ia such kind of writing which is and 
must be peculiar to itself, viz. that 
it assimilates conversation. This is 
known to be a melange of variety, 
which excludes dissertation and de- 
clamation ; ‘and there is this charac- 
teristic of the superior power of con- 

Gent. Mac. September, 1819. 


versation to every other kind of com- 
munication, that men may and do 
live pleasantly without reading, oftea 
without letter-writing, except on sub- 
jects of business, but never without 
society. 

Such being the distinctive, and, in 
its way, superior character, as to 
effect, of this kind of writing; we 
may add its instructive operativn on 
readers of light minds. It would be 
vain to present to them any other 
book than a Novel, a Play, of a Ma- 
gazine; and if, through a casual in- 
cident, they wish to know any thing 
of a scientific subject, they are con- 
tent with referring to an Encyclo- 
pedia. A lounging-book of this de- 
scription, not being confined to con- 
tinuity of narration, or deep in sub- 
ject, may be taken up in a wet morn- 
ing, or winter evening; and, if the 
book be instructive, the author has 
the chance of working a kind of 
pleasing needlework- pattern upon 
the flimsy gauze of such intellects; 
and this may be worn by them, as 
thus promoted to the rank of male 
bas bleues, for ruffles, in dinner dress. 
Add to this, the inestimable uisi- 
tion of anecdotes, bon-mots, and pithy 
remark from these ready-made lite- 
rary linen-shops, without fear of sus- 
picion that they were brought from 
the fripierie of Joe Miller, with its 
elegant phraseology of one said,—as 
one was going along, &c. 

An important eulogy may be justly 
bestowed on this very entertaining 
Book. Mr. Evelyn was by profession 
and wealth a gentleman, regularly so 
bred. Of course his principles are 
settled and fixed, according to the 
usual ideas of that rank of life. We 
have no serious points doubted or 
brought ioto disputation, notwith- 
standing the times; such, we mean, as 
loyalty or adherence to the Esta- 
blished Religion. Mea of Mr. Eve- 
lyn’s station are in the habits of 
knowing the leading characters for 
wisdom in all departments, as well as 
the real political grounds, concealed 
from the world at large, upoo which 
measures are founded : and therefore 
such men wisely conclude, that the 
best is done which circumstances re- 
quire, though the aa ee of 

rovidence, 
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Providence, uot. to be anticipated, 
may produce unsatisfactory results. 
+4 The love of antient things,” says 
the venerable Hooker, “argues staid- 
ness; but levity and want of expe- 
rience lead to innovation. That which 
wisdom began, and hath long conti- 
nued with good men, challenges the 
allowance of posterity, though it 


plead nothing for itself. That which. 


is new, no man can trust until it be 
tried. So that few things are known 
to be good, till such time as they 
grow to be antient. It is demanded, 
therefore, that when no notable pub- 
lic inconvenience can be alleged 
against any observauce, antiquity, 
custom, and law, are most sufficient 
reasons for upholding the same *.” 

Mr. Evelyn, therefore, not being a 
‘novus homo, and regularly catechized 
and confirmed in his political princi- 
ples, unsettles no faith; buf, avoiding 
such annoying subjects as mere baits 
for inconclusive argumentation, limits 
himself to the more engaging topicks 
of general science, history, descrip- 
tion, aud pleasant literature; for in 
the best societies, even now, politicks 
and religion are not conversational 
subjects. 


A Pig regards not meum and tuum, 
But thinks that every thing is suum. 


Mr. Evelyn, wisely knowing that 
in times of civil war and anarchy, 
the multitude are, in Mr. Burke's 
phrase, really swinish, went abroad, 
in order to protect, as far as he was 
able, without compromising his prin- 
ciples, his person and his property. 
He was plainly a man of business, and 
of the world, of which it is one mas- 
ter-rule to avoid scrapes; nor could 
it be of use to fish in troubled waters, 
where the first bite of the great par- 
liamentary fly would carry off his 
hook and his line, or drag him into 
the stream. A fighting man is not 
one of contemplative habits. He is 
commonly devoted to outdoor active 
occupations, fond of riding and field- 
sports, and never at rest but at the 
convivial table. Mr. Evelyn was not, 
therefore, qualified to serve his suf- 
fering Monarch in the field ; for, pro- 
bably, in the first campaign, he would 
have experienced the fate of Archi- 
medes, absence being a quality of 





*. Kennicott’s Analysis of Hooker’s Ec- 
clesiastica! Polity, p. 26. 
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mind not to be tolerated io Officers. 
Nor would a wise General choose to 
confide even-a Sergeant's guard to a 
man addicted to brown studies. If 
Cromwell or others of that descrip- 
tion read, it is only to use the know- 
ledge which they acquire as a tool of 
trade, for their better proficiency in 
the necessary tndlapenetibtes of Popu- 
larity or Diplomacy. But Mr. Bve- 
y aspiring adven- 
turer. He considered his fortune 
fixed ; and he did not desire to cor- 
rect the usual lounging form of a 
gentleman’s life, but by knowledge 
and philosophy. 
(To be continued.) 


28. A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, June 18,1818. By 
the Rev. James Hook, LL.D. Archdea- 
con of Huntingdon. Rivingtons, 


AS devoted friends to the Esta- 
blished Institutions of our Country, 
we hail with great satisfaction the 
appearance of this Sermon, preached 
in 1818, before the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge ; and we 
regret only that the publication has 
been so long delayed. 

“* He (Jehoshaphat) sent Levites, and 
with them Elishama and Jehoram, priests ; 
and they taught in Judah, and had the 
book of the law with them, and went about 
throughout all the cities of Judah, and taught 
the people.” —2 Chron, xvii. 8, 9. 


The Archdeacon thus commences 
his masterly exposition of the text : 

*« It was some years after Asa had suec- 
ceeded Abijam in the throne of Judah, 
and had manifested no inconsiderable de- 
gree of zeal in the cause of Religion, that 
the Spirit of God fell upon Azariah, the 
son of Obed, who went forth to meet the 
King, commissioned to declare to him 
that the evils which bad befallen the peo- 
ple of Israel were occasioned by their neg- 
lect of divine ordinances, ‘ being without 
the true God, and without a teaching 
priest, and without law +;’ so that ‘ na- 
tion (he reminded him) was destroyed of 
nation, and city of city,’ and ‘ great vexa- 
tions were upon all the inhabitants of the 
countries [ ;’ civil discord and national 
distress being the.necessary and inevitable 
consequences of ignorance and irreligion. 
Then applying himself to the assembled 
people of Judah, as well _as to the King, 
he exhorted them, ‘tu be, therefore, strong 
in the good cause they had undertaken, 
and not to let their hands be weak: for 
that their work should be rewarded §.’ 

Tt % Chron, xv. 3. 3 
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« Asa, thus admonished, avowed the 
necessity of religious reformation, at:d se- 
dulously applied himself to effect it. He 
began by breaking down ‘ the images avd 
cutting down the groves’ of the Pagan 
idols, whose worship bad superseded that 
of the true God. The people ‘ sware 
unte the Lord with a loud voice, and with 
shouting, and with trumpets, and with 
corsets *,’ He issued edicts to compel 
them to seek the God of their fathers, and 
even threatened death to those, ‘ whether 
small or great, whether man or woman, 
who would not seek the Lord God of 
Israel +.’ But Asa struck not at the root 
of the evil. Enthusiasm is an unsteady 
guide ; and our best feelings, at all times, 
require to be supported by the steady 
arm of fixed principle. The zeal of Asa 
slackened when the duties of religion ap- 
peared to be inconsistent with his inte- 
rests ; and the one was eventually sacri- 
ficed to the other. He had professed to 
abide by the law of God, and his people 
had sworn to be-obedient to it: but they 
were not sufficiently instructed in what 
their duty consisted, and, consequently, 
were both equally incapable of perform- 
ing it, 

“ His successor, Jehoshaphat, profiting 
by the experience of his father, pursued 
the measure of reform by the only rule 
which could render it effectual. Not con- 
tent with destroying the vestiges of Pa- 
favism, he exposed the fully as well as 
wickedness of idolatry. Not satisfied with 
awakening the zeal of the people, he la- 
boured to give it a legitimate direction, 
He called upon them, as Asa indeed had 
done, ‘ to seek the Lord God of their fa- 
thers,’ and ‘ to do the law and the com- 
mandments ;’ but he did not, like Asa, 
leave them to themselves to collect their 
dwy from doubtiul or obscure sources. 
He provided the only means through which 
they could properly learn the greatness 
and goodness of God, and feel permanent 
motives to worship aud obedience. ‘ He 
seut Levites, and with them priests,’ that 
they might * teach’ throughout the king- 
dom. He made them ‘ take the book of 
the law of the Lord with them, and they 
vent abuut through all the cities of Judah, 
and taught the people.’ The cvent was 
such as the prophet had foretold. ‘ The 
fear of the Lord fell upon all the kingdoms 
of the lands that were round about Judah, 
so that they made no war upon Jehosho- 
phat}. The Lord stablished the kingdom 
m his land; and he bad riches and ho- 
nour in abundance §.’ 

“Tt may be safely affirmed, that few 
causes have contributed more fatally to 
disturb the peace of the Christian Church, 


* 2 Chron. xv, 14. 
+ Thid. xvii, 10, 
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since the time of the Reformation, than a 
mistaken apprehension of the plainness 
and simplicity of the Christian Scriptures ; 
for their plainness and simplicity, in a 
certain degree, being granted, it is thence 
illogically inferred, that they are perfectly 
intelligible, and that too in all doctrinal 
points, to the humblest aud most limited 
capacity: But if the authority of those 
very Scriptures were not directly against 
this inference, the fallacy of it might be 
demons'rated from the various opposed 
and contradictory interpretations of them 
which have been obtruded on the world, 
from the first promulgation of the Go«pel 
down tothe present hour. If the Scrip- 
tures are so very intelligible, how could 
this diversity have arisen; if so plain, 
how happens it that so many have mis- 
understood them? Of aii these imter- 
pretations al/ cannot be equally true,: 
error, therefore, must prevail in some, and 
that, of course, in the majority. ht is 
true that the doctrines and duties of our 
holy Religion are plain aud obvious, when 
carefully gathered from a comparison of 
Scripture with itself; but it is not true 
that this process can be effectually car- 
tied on without much patient labour, 
much painful study, and long dispas- 
sionate meditation, together with such a 
knowledge of the different parts of Holy 
Writ as may enable men to comprehend 
the great and ultimate purpose of the Al- 
mighty, in Tus wors of His revealed 
will.” 

“ The d.fficulties which Christianity has 
to encounter, in the present day, are not 
confined to the interpretation of the Scrip- 


‘tures in their more obvious construction. 


Subtle questions and metaphysical in- 
gviries concerning the nature of God and 
of his dispensations, which were formerly 
confined to the closets or studies of the 
learned, are insidiously framed for popu- 
lar acceptance, and urged with the con- 
fidcvce and pertinacity of unquestioued 
axioms; and the Scriptures are ‘ wrested,’ 
in order to give a colour and consistency 
to doctrines which are calculated to inva- 
lidate the very conditions of the Chrissian 
covenant. 

* Calvin himself, a man whose ability 
and learning were, perhaps, exceeded only 
by his zeal, from whom may be said to 
spring all those doctrines concerning elec- 
tion and reprobation which have been 
since rendered subservient to the worst 
passions and propensities of our nature ; 
Calvin, the bigh authority for the most 
mischievous error that ever introduced 
discord into the Christian world, depre- 
cates the discussion of such questions in 
the discourses of his followers, or the in- 
troduction of them in their instructions to 
the people. It is, nevertheless, under the 
sanction of his name, that opiuions have 
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been sedulously and earnestly inculcated 
among the lowest and most ignorantclasses 
of society, which, founded on a partial 
view, and, | have no hesitation in adding, 
in a glaring misinterpretation of Scrip- 
ture, contradict the assurances and pur- 
pose of a merciful and an universal dis- 
pensation, and depreciate the perform- 
ance of all those duties which constitute 
the test of our adherence to Christ, and 
are so expressly, so anxiously, and so 
uniformly enjvined by him; doctrines 
which impute to the God of mercy and 
truth a denial of his own revealed word, 
by the imputation of an arbitrary, irre- 
versible, and irrespective decree of eter- 
nal punishment, where pardon and mercy 
are proclaimed as glad tidings to repentant 
sinners, by ‘the Lord of long-suffering to 
us-ward; who is not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance ;’ ‘ who will have all men to 
be saved, and to come unto the knowledge 
of the truth f.’” 

“The Bible, although an inspired work, 
does not convey inspiration. The study 
of it must be prosecuted like every other 
object of kuman research, and where ap- 
parent contradictions present themselves 
to our first perceptions, which will fre- 
quently be the case in enforcing the ob- 
ligations of particular duties, they must, 
instead of being ‘ wrested’ and torn from 
their context to create new and contend- 
ing modes of interpretation, be reconciled 
by a consistent view of the whole ten- 
dency and bearings of the subject under 
investigation. No part or portion of re- 
velation can have been made in vain; 
and the perfect will of God can be known 
only by analysing, comparing, and com- 
bining each separate and individual no- 
tice of the divine purpose, and embodying 
the result of our inquiry into a system 
which may safely and conscientiously be 
made the rule of Christian life. This is 
not the work of one man, or of one age. 
All human knowledge is progressive, and 
the labours of one generation form the 
basis of more extendéd information in 
those which succeed, and the comparison 
and balance of opinions thus collected, 
offer a second and no less laborious pro- 
cess in the investigation necessary to ar- 
rive at sound and wholesome conclusions, 
more especially upon questions which em- 
brace the eternal interests of the whole 
race of mankind. Aided and enlightened 
by such a process, in which learning, ex- 
perience, prudence, judgment, and all the 
energies of a sound mind are scarcely less 
requisite than the zeal of piety, we arrive 
at the nearest approximation to truth 
which is open to human enquiry. Upon 
this principle that the Church of England, 
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receiving the great body of evidence col- 
lected from the whole record of revetation, 
hath formed it, under the superintending 
care and tempered zeal of the eminently 
pious and learned fathers of our Esta- 
blishment, into a code of institutes, suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to embrace all who 
profess the great distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the Gospel, and narrowed only 
to the exclusion of those whose principles 
militate against the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and the clear and obvious pur- 
poses of revelation.” 

To select all the striking pa s, 
would be to transfer the whole Dis- 
course into our pages; but the fol- 
lowing is so much in unison with our 
feelings, that we are tempted to make 
one other extract: 

“Behold the estimation in which this 
country stands in the eye of Europe! It 
is not its conquests, its riches, its power, 
great and distinguished as these are, that 
have thrown round it the air and majesty 
which renders her the admiration of the 
world. It is its moral character, formed 
under its public institutions, and founded 
deep in the religious habits and principles 
of the people. Power, riches, conquest, 
are but the fruits of these; the result of 
education formed upon fixed principles 
and of rational liberty, which the people 
have been taught to revere, and have not 
yet surrendered to the withering touch of 
political innovation under the profession 
of reform.” 

This Sermon is announced as a re- 
publication of the annual Sermon dis- 
tributed by the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge :. but we believe 
the Society’s Report is not likely to 
appear at present. And we may be 
permitted to suggest that so long a 
delay on a subject of immediate inte- 
rest must be very detrimental to the 
cause. 

It may not be possible to bring 
forward the Report with more expe- 
dition; but, if the Sermon of the cur- 
rent year were published with the 
Report of the year preceding, it 
would at oace obviate a disadvantage 
which increases annually with the 
annual extension of the venerable So- 
ciety. 


29. Harold the Exile, pp. 918. 3 vols. 
( Concluded from p. 154.) 

THE second volume of this Work is 
filled with repetitions of the charms 
of the Countess, who, as you may 
easily believe, is deeply in love with 
Harold, aud consequently tries all 
the arts of a Syren, to make him 

break 
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break with the ever-accomplished 
Gabrielle; and thereby seconds the 
views of the treacherous Berington, 
who, in short, marries the angelic 
Gabrielle, dissipates her large for- 
tune, and uses ber so ill, that she dies 
of a broken heart, after having par- 
doned Lord Harold, upon a mutual 
explanation, which takes place be- 
tween them a few days before her 
death. Lord Harold, in consequence 
of promises made to Gabrielle on her 
death-bed, breaks off with the Coun- 
tess of Marchmont; returns to Lon- 
don, and is now introduced by his 
mother to a Lady Emily, who, by the 
bye, has been for three years before 
desperately in love with him: his 
mother intreats him to marry her, to 
which, after some hesitation, he con- 
sents, with the declaration, however, 
that he could never love her as he did 
Gabrielle, but would do his best to 
be a good and honest husband, and 
make her happy. 

Unfortunately, Lady Emily’s 

*€Mind was not formed for moderate 
enjoyment; with her it was either ecstacy 
or despair, rapture or agony, and her 
imagination, imbued with the romantic 
reveries of her favourite Rousseau, be- 
held no medium between the transports of 
passion and the cold feelings of indiffer- 
ence. The ravings of a distempered 
fancy she regarded as the genuine lan- 
guage of love, and the idea of adoration 
was always associated in her mind with 
that of a beloved object.” 


The consequence was, that 

‘ “Lady Emily, who had expected to 
find an adoring and devoted husband in 
the object of her ardent attachment, was 
hurt at the tranquil and unimpassioned 
affection of Harold, which was rather dis- 
played in bis uniform tenderness and at- 
tention, than by sudden starts of fond- 
wess or expressions of admiration. Nei- 
ther his time nor his thoughts were ex- 
clusively engrossed by her, nor did he 
entirely relinquish every intellectual study 
and manly exercise, because their pursuit 
included a temporary separation from his 
fair partoer. Her society, indeed, was 
always welcome ; but an unavoidable ab- 
sence did not call forth from Harold ,any 
of those violent demonstrations of alter- 
nate regret and rapture, which are the 
criterion of affection in romantic minds. 
In the eyes of Lady Emily all this was a 
direct violation of the laws of Love, which 
required, in her opinion, an exclusive 
devotion to the beloved object, and her 
husband could not possibly feel that senti- 
ment for her, since he was able to find 
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pleasure or amusement from any thing in 
which she did not participate. 

* The visionary schemes of extatic bliss 
aud raptarous tenderness, in which her 
romantic fancy had delighted to indulge, 
were now completely banished, and with 
a sensation of extreme uneasiness Harold 
beheld her lovely brow clouded by in- 
quietude and discontent, and perceived 
that nothing but her natural sweetness of 
temper enabled her to retain her usual 
appearance of good humour. Uncon- 
scious of any cause existing for such a 
change, he forbore for some time remark- 
ing it; bat when he observed her cheer- 
ful gaiety of manners give place to silence 
and dejection, he could no longer refrain 
from enquiries, whose. answer was a pas- 
sion of tears, and an exclamation—‘ That 
she was certain he did not love her !’ 

*** Aud what leads you to think so, 
Emily,’ replied Lord Harold, much shock- 
ed at this abrupt assertion. 

“ ¢ Because people that really love are 
every thing to each other, and can have 
no idea of any separate and individual 
enjoyment. Now you, Harold, find many 
pleasures in which Ff have no share, while 
I have no satisfaction in any pursuit in 
which you do not participate. In this 
case, then, it plainly appears that it is I 
ouly who love.’ 

“Harold io vain represented to her, 
that a mutual attachment was by no means 
incompatible with a difference of pursuit, 
or an observance of the common forms of 
society. Lady Emily was not to be con- 
vinced, and quoted a hundred absurd 
writers in support of an opinion as absurd, 
when, finding that argument on this point 
Was unavailing, he gave up the attempt; 
but from that time he neither engaged in 
hunting, sporting, or any other diversion, 
which Lady Emily did not share, and to 
avoid the uneasy feelings occasioned him 
by seeing the latter expose herself to fa- 
tigues and inconveniences unsuited to 
her sex and delicacy, they were soon al- 
together relinquished.” 


We have thought proper to give 
this long extract, which, in oor opi- 
nion, explains perfectly well the na- 
ture of the quarrel, which has ended 
in the present separation of Lord 
Harold with his present wife. The 
remainder is occupied by a second 
episode, in which a gentleman of the 
name of Fitzabin gets into the con- 
fidence of Lady Emily ; is suspected 
by Lord Harold, who, in a duel, 
wounds him desperately, and, in his 
distress, applies again to the Coun- 
tess of Marchmont, who takes ad- 
vantage of his present troubles, and 
entraps him to a nocturnal rendez- 
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vous, where he is surprized by the 
Count her husband, who institutes a 
suit at law against him, and recovers 
10,0007. This of course makes much 
noise, and brings Lady Emily and her 
friends to a final determination of 
offering to Lord Harold articles of 
separation.—The letters of Lad 
Emily and her friends are written wit 
high spirit; and the pride of our 
hero is so mueh wounded, that he 
resists the advice of his best friends, 
and sanctions the articles of separa- 
tion. — Here end the adventures of 
Harold the Exile, There are many in- 
cidental events besides; but they are 
hardly worth mentioning. 

As we have already exceeded our 
limits, we can only inform our Read- 
ers that the whole is well written, 
and shows, in a great many instances, 
that poetical enthusiasm in prose, 
which the Author knows well how to 
make use of in verse. 


30, Aonian Hours, a Poem, in Two Cantos, 
with other Poems. By J. H. Wiffeo. 
(Concluded from p. 152.) 

THE remembrance of the good 
and truly great Howard, who resided 
in the neighbourhood of the scene in 
which the Poem is laid, and which it 
appears he sometimes visited, is al- 
ways gratefal to the mind ; not only 
for his devotion to the cause of suf- 
fering humanity, but also for the 
brightness of the example which he 
has left to others, to guide and ani- 
mate them in the same difficult and 
divine pursuit; and particularly so, 
when presented in the habit of such 
language and sentiment, as the tri- 
bute conveyed in this Poem. We, 
however, prefer the noble stanzas on 
this subject, which conclude the vo- 
Jume, to those which have called forth 
the present remarks; and as they have 
been presented to the Publick in an 
interesting “* Life of Howard,” by 
J. B. Brown, Esq. we shall forego the 
pleasure of quoting them on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

A lily of the valley is thus elo- 
quently culogized : 

LXIV. 
“Look on that flower—the daughter of 
the vale, 
The Medicean statue of the shade ! 
Her limbs of modest beauty, aspect pale, 
Are but by her ambrosial breath betray*d. 
There half in elegant relief display’d, 
She standeth to our gaze, half shrinking 
shuns ; [maid 
Folding her green scarf like a bashful 
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Around, to screen her from her suitor sunt, 


Not all her many sweets she lavisbeth at 
once. 
LXV. 
Lock'd in the twilight of depending boughs 
Where Night and Day commingle, she 
doth shoot [vows ; 
Where nightingales repeat their marriage 
First by retiring wins our curious foot, 
Then charms us by her loveliness to suit 
Our contemplation to her lonely lot ; 
Her gloom, leaf, blossom, fragrance, form, 
__ dispute [spot, 
Which shall attract most belgards to the 
And loveliest her array who fain would 
rest unsought. 


LXVI. 
Her gloom the aisle of heavenly solitude ; 
Her flower the vesial nun who there 
abideth ; 
Her breath, that of celestials meekly woo'd 
From Heav’n ; her leaf the boly veil which 
hideth ; 
Her form the shrine where purity resideth; 
Spring’s darling, Nature’s pride, the syl- 
van’s queen— 
To her, at eve, enamour’d zephyr glideth, 
Trembling, she bids him waft aside her 
screen, [scene.”’ 
And to his kisses wakes—the Flora of the 


The second Canto commences with 
an eulogy on Shakspeare, and some 
slight but delicate sketches of the 
types of his everlasting genius; a 
transition is then made to our “ mo- 
dern Timon,” Lord Byron: 


XVIL. 
** Or to the ‘ modern Timon’ let us turn, 
Whose deep misanthropy winds like a spell 
Around our young affections till they burn 
With feelings—visions which vo tongue 
can tell, [ dwell, 
Harold! with thy dark grandeur will | 
All mad and moody, being as thou art 
In the eye of fiery zealots, who compel 
Thy prince to wrap a mask about his 
heart— [sighs we part. 
With smiles we ever melt, and ’tis with 


¢ XIX. 
In naked gloominess the pilgrim stands, 
No hope to wou, no danger to appal, 
kn Christian, Turkish, and Barbaric lands, 
Without his like, and saturnine in all, 
His honey-drops of pleasure turn’d to gall, 
Raising the fever which they sought to 
slake ; 
A statue on its marble pedestal, 
Whose nervous limbs some unguess’d pas- 
sions shake, [to ache. 
Where Grief seems to repose, or Agony 


There is one golden chord in Being’s lyre, 

One tremblimg string to finest issues 
wrought; , 

If a below’d finger touch 'd the wite, 
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Itdeals around, amid the heaven of thought, 
Klysian lightnings with like music fraught, 
Once snapt—ano hand re-striugs it, nor can 
steal 
The vestal flame which visits it unsought, 
But on the instrument Gloom sets his 
seal ;— {doth hourly feet. 
This stroke the Poet’s heart hath felt— 
XXI. 
What marvel, thea, if fancy should rebel 
Against her first creations, and thas shape 
Shadows ov canvass—Tasso in his cell— 
A Corsair anchoring off a Turkish cape,— 
A fiery Giaour, a Selim in escape, 
Bleeding in death—or Hugo’s fatal flame? 
The cup which sparkl’d with the bright 
blue grape, (claim 
If Gil’d with wormwood to the brim will 
A harsh and bitter hue,—the spirit does 
the same, 
XXII. 
Then to its first romantic dream recurring, 
Reealls the fugitive which Pride exil'd ; 
Its first emotions in the pulse are stirring, 
And roses fix and flourish in the wild.— 
Hence Love, pure, warm, and guileless as 
a child, 
Rises from the Pactolus of his mind ;— 
Leita the lovely, and Mevora mild ; 
ZuLeiKa, a mimosa from the wind, 
Folding her shrinking leaves, and Fto- 
rence fair and kind.” 

After some very elegant admoni- 
tions to the noble Poet, Mr. Wiffen 
thus conclades his address : 

“ There is another and a purer fount, 

There is a sweeter and a happier mead 

Than e’er was gather’d on the Muses’ 
mount, 

A plant for sorrow and for pain decreed, 

Comfort the fruit—Religion is the seed. 

She calls us with mild voice, which to repel, 

Mast cause the wounds of sorrow still to 
bleed ; 

Obey’d—the waters of delight will swell 

From an unfailing spring ** sweets to the 
sweet farewell.” 

There is a very copious nole on 
Lord Byron, containing several anec- 
dotes of his redeeming virtues, and 
of the unparalleled meanness and in- 
gratitude of some who have equally 
abused his generosity and his name; 
but as it has found its way into many 
of the newspapers, and is withal too 
long for quotation here, we must re- 
fer our Readers to the Volume itself. 
A very pleasantly told love-tale oc- 
cupies the better part of this Canto, 
from which, had our limits allowed 
us, we could have presented our 
Readers with some very interesting 
extracts. 

An elegant tribute is offered, at the 
conclusion, to the Poet of Memory, 
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in a delicate fable of his pupilage, 
by the nymph Mnemosyne and Fancy, 
who feed his aspirations with the 
bright, the beautiful, and the grand 
of Nature,—her rocks, hills, forests, 
and fountains. Of the minor poems 
which are attached to “ Aonian 
Hours,” we have little to say. They 
evince throughout a brilliant, rather 
than a vivid, fancy,—chasteness rather 
than a luxuriance of language,—and 
a full vein of pure sentiment, of an 
elegant rather than an original mind. 
They abound, for the most part, ia 
thoughts less forceful than fanciful— 
a lustre, indeed, which, like that 
emitted from crystal, though bright 
and irradiating, does not burn. We 
quote the following Stanzas, uot 
rom any particular preference, but 
because they happen to be the shortest : 
To * * * 
* No! not the tress round the mildreye 
curling 
Of Beauty, falls in a sweeter fold, 
Tho’ dark, it droops like a banner furling, 
Or floats like the sun in a sea of gold ; 
And not the smile on lips descending, 
Bright with mirth, seems so divine, 
As when, dearest Maid, dear Music is 
lending 
Her soul to beautiful lips like thine ! 
Tresses full faded, smiles are fleeting, 
Blue eyes oft shoot us an icy glance ; 
Bat, O! what spirit can still the beating 
Of pulses that tremble, and hearts that 
dance! 
The kindest gift—the sweetest token, 
Tress or smile [ would resign, 
Ounce more, but to hear one dear word 
spoken 
By those so beautiful lips of thine !” 

A few instances of mysticism are to 
be met with in the volume, and of 
what may be termed the manner of 
Lord Byron carried to excess,—pas- 
sages in which sirength of concep- 
tion is, to a certain degree, sacrificed 
to elegance and harmony of style ; 
for instance— 

*€ near its summit the faneral yew 
Hath duilt himself a pinnacle.” P, 9, 
And addressing the cuckoo, 
* to sit 
Canopied in the gladdening horoscope 
Which thou, my planet, flung.” 


These, however, are very slight de- 
fects, balanced against so many beau- 
ties, and would, perhaps, hardly have 
been noticed by us, but that the purer 
and ealmer the stream, the more dis- 
cernible are the minutest objects 
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which float upon and deform its sur- 
face. On the whole, we believe Mr. 
Wiffen to be in the possession of 
poetical talents of no common order. 
He has developed very considerable 
powers in the Volame. which has eli- 
cited these observations, and with 
every good wish for his attaining to 
that distinction he appears so emi- 
nently to deserve, we will take our 
leave of him, with a sentiment of 
Petrarch, put forth on a very differeat 
occasion ; 


*¢ Tanto te prego pia 
Non jassar la magoanima tua impressa.” 


$1. Oakwood Hall, a Novel; including 
a Description of the Lakes of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, and a part of 
South Wales. By Catherine Hatton. 
3 Vols. 12mo. 


THERE is no air of artifice or 
contrivance in this series of corre- 
spondence, yet it unfolds a very im- 
pressive ol interesting story. The 
Letters, which successively detail the 
incidents as they occur, seem to be 
written on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, and to express the feelings of 
the several writers in the unrestrained 
freedom of confidential intercourse, 
The same ingenuous artlessness js ob- 
servable in those parts which have no 
immediate reference to the business 
of the Novel, aud are occupied chiefly 
by very animated descriptions of the 
beautiful and romantic tracks of coun- 
try where the scene is dispersedly 
laid. These digressions, which ap- 
pear very natural in a work which, 
from its epistolary form, supposes 
the several characters to be occa- 
sionally at a distance from each other, 
become less frequent and extensive 
as the interest of the story heightens, 
and they are wholly discontinued, 
when it approaches its climax. 
Though the Author has given the 
plot rather a serious complexion, her 
penchant has led her to deal largely 
in the comic; and certainly, since the 
days of Tristram Shandy aud Matthew 
Bramble, there bas not been brought 
together such a groupe of humourists 
as the family party at Oakwood Hall. 
The followimg full-length sketch of 
the master of the mansion may afford 
a presumptive notion of the set of 
originals whom he would be natu- 
rally disposed to admit within his 
fire-side circle. 
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“T believe a female visitor was never 
known at Gakwood m the memory of any 
of the servants; and my coming was as 
much dreaded by the whole household, as 
the arrival of the fox could have been 
among the poultry. The master himself 
was not without his share of apprehen- 
sion, both on my account and his own: 
on mine, lest he should not make his 
house agreeable to me; on. his own, lest 
he should be put out of fis way. Bat now 
I have been here almost a week, and the 
servants find I do not attack them, and 
the master finds that I can provide for 
my own amusement, without putting him 
to the heavy fatigue of entertaining me ; 
we are the best friends in the world. Our 
grand maxim is, that each shald have his 
way, and no one shall interfere with the way 
of another ; and if it were more widely 
diffused, | believe society would be the 
better for it. 

** My brother’s way is an uncommon 
one; but I do not condemn it on that ac- 
count. He will not suffer any thing w be 
killed in bis house larger than a flea; 
though he kvows his own grounds supply 
his table with mutton and venison, his 
farm-yard with poultry, and the adjoin- 
ing river with fish. He will have every 
thing put to death instantly, and with as 
little pain as possible, for its own sake ; 
and four bis, he will have it done at the 
farm-house, which is at a distance, that 
he may not know when an animal is to die. 

“Ta his younger days he was fond of 
hunting ; but he has left it off from prie- 
ciple. He will eat of hare, if it have 
been shot; for, as all creatures must die, 
he thinks a gun may occasion less pain 
than disease ; but he can no longer wilt- 
ness the distress of a hare with the dogs 
in pursuit of her; or suffer such persecu- 
tion, where he is master. Even a fox, 
whom, as a robber and murderer, he 
thinks it right to destroy, he will not allow 
to be hunted. 

“* How then you say can an old bache- 
lor spend his time ; for of course he will 
neither shoot nor fish? you are right; he 
will pot: bat how he employs his time 
you would find it difficult to guess. He 
labours in his plantations, Not like a 
gentleman; but like a man, and harder 
than a man who works for hire. His cal- 
lous hands are familiar with the mattock, 
the spade, and the wheelbarrow. His 
pleasure-grounds are so extensive, that 
there is always room for improvement, at 
least, for alteration ; and if he consider it 
improvement, it is enough. | In this’place, 
shrubs must be stocked up, the’ 'growhd 
must be dug three feet deep, the grav 
soil carried away, and manure and ft 
earth must be brought from a distanad to 
supply its place. The. whole mast be 
levelled, and planted in a different pen | 

a 
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and while this is doing, he is up at six 
o'clock in-a morning ; dressed in a nan- 
keen jacket, cap and trowsers, if the wea- 
ther be mild; a hat and woollen jacket 
and ‘trowsers, if it be cold or wet; shoes 
studded with more than ploughman’s nails ; 
and taking half a dozen men with bim, he 
is not only superintendent of the work, 
but chief labourer. Gis exercise is so 
violent, that it frequently obliges him to 
throw off his jacket, and work in his shirt. 
No weather interrupts his labour but snow, 
He has a fire in his dressing-room, winter 
and summer, and his valet, who has a 
much easier place than his master, has 
always a set of clothes hanging round it, 
ready for him, when he comes in. We 
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striving for the mastery. This space has 
been divided in length into church and 
choir; in breadth, into middle and side 
aisles. Magnificent pillars still remain. 
“I have never seen any place which 
gave me so perfect an idea of the manner 
of living of Monks, as Fountains Abbey, 
where one may trace them through the 
day. The splendid ruin I have been de- 
scribing, was the place where they trans- 
acted the business of their lives. I had 
almost said their workshop; for prayers 
and praises so often repeated must have 
become mechanical.—We next see their 
refectory, 130 feet by 47. Another se- 
rious business was transacted here. I[ 
could fancy the jong tables, the heavy 





dine alone, and he commonly dresses be- 
fore dinner ; but if the work be of very 
great importance, the only ceremony he 
observes is washing his hands ; and after 
he bas allowed himself the workmen’s 
hour, he toils again till six or seven 
o'clock. He is generally so fortunate, 
before his jub is finished, as to find ano- 
ther that must be done : if not, the interval 
is insupportable, and therefore it is never 
long.” 

The business of the tender passion, 
which of course forms the pith of 
this, as of most other novels, is con- 
ducted with admirable feeling aad 
delicacy. It isa perfect and unexag- 
gerated model of a Lg en English 
courtship, chequered by many un- 
toward and distressing vicissitudes and 
Sappentannts, which render the 
final consummation the more delight- 
ful. We can only refer to this de- 
partment of the work, as its effect 
would be lost by separation. Of the 
topographic descriptions, interspersed 
in the correspondence, the following 
may be taken as a specimen; it oc- 
curs in a Letter from Miss Oakwood, 
dated Rippon, and relates to one of 
the most remarkable antiquities in 
the county of York. Her strictures 
on the rage which formerly prevailed 
for improving ruins, will be applaud- 
ed by all whose taste for the pic- 
turesque is blended with a veveration 
for the antique. 

“This morniog we visited Fountains 
Abbey, which stands in Studley Park, 
about three miles from hence. I stood 
motionless with astonishment, when, at 
the end of a narrow grassy glen, with high 
rocks and woods on each side, the East 
end of the Abbey Church burst upon us ; 
and, through its lofty pointed window, we 
Saw a nave 35) feet in length, where 

arches and spreading trees were 
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benches, the eager Monks, and the excel- 
lent fare supplied by this luxuriant coun- 
try. Here I could not doubt the zeal of 
the good fathers ; for habit could not ren- 
der them indifferent to this employ, We 
then come to a venerable cloister; the 
scene of their walks, or rather lounges ; 
for such pious men had always leisure.— 
From this, we mounted by a flight of 
steps, dn the outside, to their dormitory, 
which is over the cloister. I had not so 
good an opinion of their lodging as their 
living. There are about ten small re- 
cesses on either side the room, with each 
a dismal window; they were probably 
wainscoted out from the gallery, which 
runs in the middle. A larger square room 
occupies one end. Last scene of this not 


eventful history, behold their tombs! at 


least, those of their abbots, They lie bu- 
ried in the chapter-house, which is scat- 
tered with broken tiles, formerly the pave- 
ment; and broken glass which filled the 
window. 

*< The kitchen, which is 47 feet by 21, 
remains entire, with its arched ribbed 
roof, and two capacious fire-places. The 
very chimney of one is whole, square at 
the base, and circular at top; and the 
mill still grinds corn, which supplied the 
bread. I looked for the buttery, where 
Henry Jenkins shared the hospitality of 
the Monks ; but could not find it. 

“* Fountains Abbey was erected in the 
thirteenth century. 

“ Mr. Aislabie, the late proprietor, 
bought the estate of Studley in 1766, and 
inclosed the Abbey in his park. He has 
been censured for his improvements. I, 
who never saw what it was, admire it as it 
is. But woe to that sacrilegious hand 
which dares to tovch Cathedral, Castle, 
or Abbey! They are a race that will 
shortly become extinct, and nothing shall 
succeed them! If we cannot make them, 
let us not alter, or destroy. 

“ It is said, that one of Mr. Aislabie’s 
improvements was to take down some of 
the ruined offices, perhaps the buttery for 
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one; another of them to remove the 
broken stones from the area of the church, 
dig it over, and lay it level; a third, to 
transform a court between the church and 
the refectory into a flower-garden. We 
saw a smart trim juniper growing in the 
middle of the nave, and the gardener 
boasted that this was one of his improve- 
ments, When | think of these things, I 
have but one comfort; if these interesting 
ruins had not been inclosed iv the park, 
they might have suffered as much from 
plunderers, as they have done from a 
mistaken attempt to mend them ; and the 
remains of the buttery might have raised 
a cottage over the head of a thief.” 


30, Prolusions on the present Greatness 
of Britain ; on Modern Poetry ; and on 
the present Aspect of the World. By 
Sharon Turner, F.S. 4. Small 8vo. 
pp. 199. Longman and Co, 


FEW Poets have been able to 
bring to the assistance of their 
Muse so profound a knowledge of 
the antient history and of the consti- 
tution of Britain; and we are well 
pleased to see that the indefatigable 
Author has relaxed a little from his 
severer studies, to revel in the pleas- 
ing bowers of Poesy. 


“*A severe indisposition, which, after 
continuing for three years, is but begin- 
ning to relax, having compelled the author 
to abandon the historical investigations 
that were the amusement of his leisure, 
and to retire at frequent intervals into 
the country to procure some alleviation 
to his complaint, has occasioned the com- 
position of the following Prolusions. 

* This circumstance is not mentioned 
as an excuse for their imperfections, but 
to account for their appearance. Driven 
often into solitude, and at times unable 
either to read or to converse, or even to 
ride or walk, he had no enjoyments but 
such as silent meditation on former stu- 
dies, or on the passing events of the day, 
could supply. To combine some of these 
reflections with the recollections of those 
persons, whom a long friendship has en- 
deared to him; and to hold that conver- 
sation with them by the pen, which he 
was disabled from enjoying by personal 
intercourse, has given comfort to many a 
weary and painful hour. They are now 
published, because it is pleasing to re- 
trace the gratification which we value, and 
to perpetuate its remembrance. The ex- 
traordinary ‘activity and greatness of the 
British mind, led the author to the com- 
position of his first Prolusion. A desire 
to see Poetry, the most impressive charm 
of intellectual life, made as useful as it is 
interesting, occasioned the second; and 
the remarkabje changes, motivity, and 
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improvement, visible in every part of the 
world, aud advancing every day to new 
progress aud great results, suggested the 
thoughts which appear in the third.” 
‘© If cultur’d mind be bliss or fame, how 
blest {our nest ” 
We, who in Bartisn isles have found 


Some appropriate and well-deserved 
compliments are paid to our“ Princely 
Chief.” 


** His rank, from causes mocking man’s 
controul, 
Itself a novelty on England’s roll. 
He there will stand, distinguish’d and alone; 
A Prince uncrown’d, yet seated on her 
throne. 
The Nation’s forward track his step pursues, 
And with its honours, rise his public views. 
He cannot rest contented with the past ; 
The spell of glory on his mind is cast. 
To rank and power he pants to add his 
fame, name. 
Nor would in History’s scroll be but a 
Impressive portion of the living age, 
The sovereign station claims th’ impartial 


page 

In these light leaves; which in unstudied 
rhymes, 

Thus freely sketch the features of the times: 

Then, as her future verdict will award, 

Let sober truth his useful aims record. 

Art will remember kindnesses his own,’ 

Grateful to taste, but novel from the 
Throne.” 


After enumeratin 


many particu- 
lars highly honourable to the good 
taste and munificence of the Prince 
Regent, the Poet adds, 


“ Happy his fortune, that our proudest 

da 

Rose to its brilliant noon beneath his sway! 

Our wisest plans, our noblest chiefs, his 
will 

The grandest ends permitted to fulfil. 

His mind expanded with the mighty toil, 

Nor did its firmness, till that ceas’d, recoil. 

No meaner laurel, ‘when the greatest aw’d, 

Scarce knew what every morrow might 
award. 

Tho’ many doubted, and tho’ some de- 
spair’d, [dar’d. 

Calm, he endur’d the chance—the peril 

Had he been weaker—hesitated—fear’d— 

Still had the throne of our great foe been 
rear’d ; 

Menacing all that power unknown before, 

And equal skill could wield against our 
shore. 

The ardent impulse may at times have 
turn’d 

To fancy’s maze, but the true spirit burn’d 

Ev’n in its errors, Splendour seems 
shine 

An image of distinction, and the sign 
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Of Majesty to man. Such were our tastes. 

But reason now to moral greatness hastes. 

Our tempers vary. Our amusements 
change. 

On our self-chosen steeds we love to range. 

All wisdom has its pets, and favourite 
themes . (dreams. 

With which it trifles, and on which it 

Then gaze not rudelyphis unbending hour, 

Who loves the land he rules, and guards 
its power, 

But in this wish, let every heart agree ; 

The Sovereign honour’d, and the People 
free. 

Protectors of our rights, the Brunswicks 
came ; [name !” 

So may they reign, with this illustrious 


The First Prolusion, “ on England’s 
present greatness, improvements, and 
tendencies,” is inscribed to the Au- 
thor’s old and long-approved friend 
Mr: D'lsraeli, whom he thus ad- 
dresses : 

“I glory ia the Country where I live, 
This theme, congenial to your heart, my 

verse 
Attempts, in varied sketches to rehearse, 
Will you, whose searches with such zeal 
explore [lore 
The letter’d taste that sleeps, suspend its 
To listen while I trifle? while the lay 
The age we live in, labours to pourtray ?” 


The proud and enviable situation 
of this great and powerful Country 
is nervously delineated in this Prolu- 
sion. Pre-eminent in Arts, Arms, and 
in Science, in Polite Literature, in 
true Benevolence, in every virtue that 
adorns the human race, of which every 
page affurds a varying and pleasing 
jostance, Mr. Turner approves him- 
self, at the same time, a good Poet, an 
intelligent Writer, and a true Patriot. 

The second Prolusion, “‘ on modern 
Poets and Poetry,” is thus addressed 
to Thomas Green, Esq. : 

“Can you, whose days, recorded with 

their taste 

The Muses favour, hours so cultur’d waste 

To read my idle verse? Yet—do not blame, 

Tis not my choice, that quits th’ historic 
aim. 

When you, with Burke’s rich page in- 
spir’d and grac’d, 

With classic pen, Godwinian visions chas’d, 

My life was fresh; Hope busy, and the 
mind 

Lov'd in its airy images to find 

Some pictures, brighter than the world it 
knew : 

Then to the clouds of antient time it flew, 

To search what beings o’er our regions 
mov’d : 

Happy to toil, and happier if approv’d. 
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All Jabour then was pleasure. Health 
was warm, 

And ardent Fancy saw no future storm, 

Deluded Fancy ! still with colours new, 

The soothing paiuter self-pleas’d visions 
drew. 

Some noon-dreams realized. A parent’s 

name 
Came with its dearest and imperious claim. 
Life then no more unroll’d a selfish plan ; 
The beings we create, our care must scan. 
From the first hour they touch our world 
of sense, 
*Tis ours, the happiest nurture to dispense, 
From us, thought, temper, habits, heart 
they seek, [cheek, 
With eyes of love, sweet smile and bloomy 
Their presence is a creditor, that asks 
Both moral guidance and the letter’d task. 
Mind, fancy, sensibility, and fire 
Our sportive Cupids, as ourselves, respire, 
Like a grand instrament of heaven-strang 
tone, [own. 
They wait our touch for harmonies their 
From each, we may combine whatever 
strain, (deign. 
Lofty, or sweet, or fair our skill may 
Then why let random menials, blind or 
base, [disgrace ?” 
Form the young cherub, and our hopes 

We forbear to copy the remainder 
of this pathetic address; but can 
truly and feelingly say, that we sym- 
pathize with the Author in the sad 
event with which it concludes. The 
whole Poem is excellent, and abounds 
in sterling sense. 

The third Prolusion, addressed to 
Robert Southey, esq. is of a more 
general nature; and is a good speci- 
men of the strength of Mr. Turner's 
mind, and the extent of his literary 
researches, 


31. A Song to David. By the late Chris- 
topher Smart, M.A. 12mo, pp. 55. 
Rodwell. 

THIS is a republication of a work 
of genius, which had so thoroughly 
disappeared from public view, that 
neither Dr. Anderson, Mr. Park, nor 
Mr. Chalmers could procure a cop 
of it, to insert in their collected edi- 
tions of the British Poets, Un- 
doubtedly, it was not owing to any 
deficiency of merit, that this hap- 
pened ; but it is probable that it arose 
from the mode in which it was first 
permitted to see the light. This was, 
if we are rightly informed, in the 
middle of a miscellaneous collection 
of Psalms and Sacred Poems ; and it 
was never until now, we believe, 
edited separately. At last, however, 

it 
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it appears in a form worthy of the 
sublimity and beauty which these 
holy strains display. It was partly 
or wholly written by poor Smart, 
while he was confined in a receptacle 
for lunatics; and being denied the 
use of pen and ink, he is said to have 
indented it on the boards of the room. 
It must be owned, that it betrays in 
some parts the incoherence of a mind 
not under proper regulation; but the 
redeeming beauties outweigh the un- 
intelligible portions of ‘ the Song.” 
Sacred poetry is too often deficient 
in spirit and gracefulness, but this 
specimen abounds in these qualities; 
and it isa great pity that the unhappy 
Author’s condition did not allow of a 
more thorough revision of the whole. 

As the title imports, it is an Ad- 
dress to David, and exemplifies the 
great qualities of that sacred cha- 
racter. There are nearly a hundred 
stanzas. We give two or three asa 
specimen ; some of the best cannot 
be produced, as they have too inti- 
mate a connection with the preceding 
and subsequent ones, and would make 
the quotation too long. The Poem 
opens thus: 


** O thou, that sit’st upon a throne, 
With harp of high majestic tone, 
To praise the King of kings ; 
And voice of Heaw’n—ascending swell, 
Which, while its deeper notes excel, 
Clear as a clarion rings.” —St. 1. 


He afterwards describes the great 
King as a sacred poet: 


“ His Muse, bright angel of his verse, 
Gives balm for all the thorns that pierce, 
For all the pangs that rage ; 
Blest light, still gaining on the gloom, 
The more than Michal of his bloom, 
The Abishag of his age. 
He sung of God—the mighty source 
Of all things—the stupendous force 
On which all strength depends ; 
From whose right arm, beneath whose eyes, 
A}l period, power, and enterprize, 
Commences, reigns, and ends,” 
St. 17, 18. 


32. The Vale of Stanghden, a Poem, in 
five Cantos. By James Bird. 8v0. 
pp. 116. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 


THIS is a love-iale told in harmo- 
nious versification, interspersed with 
pleasing songs aud images, drawn 
trom the Kdda. 

- Nomerous ideas of happy concep- 
tiom occur, We shal! specify two: 
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“In melancholy silence droop’d her head, 
Pale as a statue bending o'er the'dead.” 
P. 54. 
And again, 
“ The hope, the joy, the amulet of life.” 
P: Se 


33. The Rustic’s Lay, and other Poems. 
By W.S. Wickenden, of Ettoe, Glou- 
cestershire. 8vo. 1817, pp. 66. Glou- 
cester. Count Glarus of Switzerland, 
interspersed with some Pieces of Poetry. 
By W. S. Wickenden. The Bard of 
the Forest, 12mo, pp. 109. Longman 
and Co. 

A BARD in the Forest of Dean, is 
Pan among the Satyrs; for, as our 
Author describes that blacksmithing 
and colliering part of the kingdom, 
** its inhabitants have only approach- 
ed the first stage of civilization.” 
But there are spots in it of exquisite 
picturesque beauty, which it requires 
sentiment to enjoy. Though this has 
been often perverted into a kind of 
cynical fastidiousness, or insipid af- 
fectation, we consider it in its genuive 
purity, as tending to soften the heart, 
and produce an amiable and interest- 
ing character, . Without sentiment, 
men are mere sensualists, and females 
mere gossips. We are happy, there- 
fore, to see that the coarse rock of 
the Forest is capable of being carved 
into a pleasing statue, and glad to 
hear the pipe of the shepherds of 
Virgil relieving the harsh creaks of 
the steam-engine. The good which 
——_ of refinement may do in bar- 

arous regions is considerable; and it 

may not be less, because Mr. Wic- 
kenden “is a youth, whose situation 
in life is totally incompatible with 
literary pursuits.” His instruction, 
advice, and example, may thus be 
more efficacious, because more acces- 
sible. 

We prefer making our selections 
from the grand melo-drama (for such 
it is), and we do not doubt but that 
our readers will admit the descriptive 

owers of Mr. Wickenden. The mis- 
ortune is, that it is not in general 
considered how much taste is con- 
cerned in fine description. They who 
have stood over an abyss, will feel 
the merit of the fullowing paragraph: 

“They were suspended over a guiph 
so awfully deep, that it almost harrowed 
the very soul. Above, glittered the very 
canopy of Heaven, cloudless and serene. 
Immense clouds rolled beneath their feet, 
from which issued vivid flashes of light- 

ning, 
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ning, followed by tremendous peals of 
thunder, which reverberated with astound- 
ing fury along the dark sides of the moun- 
tain, Sometimes the thunder-cloud, roll- 
ing asunder, displayed an immense aper- 
ture; awful lightning would then flash 
from each side of the parting cloud, which 
impetuously closing again, presented a 
chaos of interminable gloom.” P. 42. 


The description of the Glaciers by 
moonlight is equally good. 


«* The Moon arose in cloudless majesty. 
The Glaciers refiecting its beams, pre- 
sented the appearance of immense co- 
lumns of silver, with miilions of glittering 
icicles pendant froin their sides, of every 
shape and colour the imagination can 
conceive. Beneath, appeared one solid 
sheet of gems, varying from red and pur- 
ple to yellow, uutil it mingled with the 
distant atmosphere. Above, glittered im- 
mense masses of snow, which threatened 
every moment to bury them in its ruins ; 
rendered more probable, as the terrific 
roar of distant avalanches reverberated at 
intervals along the deep chasms of the 
rugged precipices: to this were added, 
the deep-toned murmurs of a mountain 
stream, which, rushing with impetuous 
violence o’er the indented rocks, seemed 
like the roaring of distant thunder.” P_14, 


All this is exceedingly good, as 
written by an “ Author continually 
engaged in pursuils which ‘ grate the 
soul of Harmony,’ and who could 
only devote a few nocturnal hours to 
the cultivation of his mind.”—Pref. 

Novels are now become things so 
respectable, and are so sure of readers, 
that we are glad to see men of abili- 
ties engaged in this form of writing. 
But gentlemen who, like Mr. Wic- 
kenden, write without literary lyro- 
cinia, should be cautioned in refer- 
ence to their taste. The successful 
Novels of the present day do not turn 
so much upon incident as character, 
national and individual. One upon 
Welsh peculiarities, is a desideratumn ; 
and Mr. Wickenden is so near the 
country, that if he was to make some 
studious observations upon this point, 
and aid it by his descriptive powers, 
as well as a good concatenated story, 
we think that it might better answer 
his purpose, than writing poems for 
the Foresters of Dean. ‘That is only 
introducing nightingales into a Deaf 
aod Dumb Asylum. We never heard 
that the Forest, before Mr. Wicken- 
den’s appearance, ever produced a 
single poet, at least as a native, ex- 
cept Sternhold of Psalmodic cele- 
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brity; and as he is the only Poet 
likely to be generally read in that 
district, we shall be glad to see Mr. 
Wickenden’s talents more advantage- 
ously directed. 


34. A Refutation on the Claims preferred 
Jor Sir Philip Francis and Mr. Gibbon 
to the Letters of Junius. 8vo. pp. 52. 


Reed. 


THE plausible case made out for 
Sir Philip Francis by his “ Identi- 
fyer,” is bere completely overturned, 
by strong evidence, both external aud 
internal. 

Mr. Gibbon is dismissed with as 
little ceremony : 


**No two compositions can present a 
more complete contrariety in mauner than 
the letters and the history. Junius is 
terse, direct, and inartificial, or possess- 
ing the art of concealing all art. Gibbon 
is gaudy and verbose, obviously and un- 
remittingly bent on display, and sacri- 
ficing to that vain purpose all simplicity 
and purity of diction.” 


Of the character of Junius we shall 
extract a few lines, as applicable to 
the present important crisis: 


“His Letters are replete with sound 
and practical illustrations of the polity of 
England. If the factious imitators of 
Janius, who have libelled equally his 
language and opinions, had ever studied 
his works, they would have seen with what 
decided condemnation he speaks of mea- 
sures which the advocates of popular 
liberty, at this period, assure us are es- 
sential to restore the constitution to its 
pristine purity. He deprecates all sweep- 
ing schemes of reform in the representa- 
tion of the people, and exhorts Wilkes to 
banish the idea of an annual parliament. 
The right of universal suffrage was too ab- 
surd, or too refined, for the mob of that 
period, and had no footing in their spe- 
culations, anless it larked under the terms, 
‘A full and free representation of the 
people’.” 


35. Letiers from a Father to his Son in an 
Office under Government, including Lei- 
ters on religious Sentiment and Belief. 
By the Rev. Henry G. White, A. M. 
Curate of Alihallows, Barking, Great 
Tower-street ; Evening Preacher ai the 
Asylum; Lecturer of St. Mary, Rother- 
hithe ; and Domestic Chaplain to H.R.H. 
the Duke of Kent. 12mo. pp. 232. 
Asperne. 


THE Letters of Lord Chesterfield 
to his Sop were well calculated to 
polish the fine gentleman, These of 

Mr. 
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Mr. White have a better end in view 
—the temporal and the eternal hap- 
piness of a hopeful Son. 


“ They are written,” (we are told), “ at 
a period of the Author’s life, when his 
heart was not without hope that the time 
past of his afflictive experience might 
yield the fruit of happier promise. It has 
pleased the Supreme Disposer of all 
events to withhold from him this consola- 
tion ; yet still to strengthen in him that 
submission to His Divine dispensations 
which softens the severest pang of sorrow, 
and tranquillizes the mind under the most 
disquieting agitations.” 

As a Divine, the Author of these 
Letters has long been eminently dis- 
tinguished ; and the present Volume 
will not derogate from that fair fame 
which he has so justly acquired. 

We shall take one specimen from 
a Letter on the regular division of a 
young man’s time: 

** Business, study, and recreation, make 
up the sum of a young man’s occupation 
of time. In the first rank of his engage- 
ments ought to be placed the pledge which 
he has given to his employers, to fulfil the 
duties attached to: his situation, This, 
therefore, constitutes the first division of 
his time, and this division will compre- 
hend the official hours of attendauce. 
That it may not trench upon the regu- 
larity of his system, he will take care to 
accomplish all he has to do within the 
given period ; and that he may effect this, 
he will not allow any unseasonable inter- 
ruption which he can prevent, to inter- 
fere with his purpose: he will reflect that 
he is of no otber importance in his office, 
than as he fulfils the duties of his pecu- 
liar department ; but that while he conti- 
nues to perform these, he secures to him- 
self the truly important character of a 
young man who can be depended upon. 
In office-hours, therefore, he must have 
no other concern than that which relates 
to his official business—and every other 
object must be rejected as an irrelevant 
intrusion upon bis attention. 

«* Now, my dear G » you are thus 
occupied six hours in a day, and you are 
solemaly bound, by an honourable sense 
of your compact, to apply them to the 
service of your engagement. It seldom 
happens, I believe, that, in your office, 
the pressure of business exceeds the op- 
portunities which the hours set apart for 
its execution afford for its completion. 
You may, therefore, reckon upon the en- 
tire possession of ‘the rest of the day for 
your independent application of it to your 
own peculiar purposes. Whatever these 
purposes may be, therefore, do not suffer 
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them to distract your thoughts, or divert 
your attention from that official direction 
of both, to which both ought to be con- 
formed; but content yourself with the 
conviction that you have time evough in 
the rest of the day to attend to them. 

«* By this arrangment, pressure will not 
produce hurry ; nor will hurry, should it 
occur from auy extraordinary cause, im- 
plicate you in irregular or inaccurate per- 
formance of your duty. 

** By dividing your time, you reduce all 
you pursuits into a regular system of 
action; you prevent their interfering with 
and confounding each other ; and, what is 
of greater consequence than all this, you 
effectually obviate all that long train of 
disabilities which invariably follow from 
procrastination, that ‘ thief of time,’ as 
Young very aptly calls it. 

“Your hours of business, therefore, 
must be applied to business only ; aud [ 
should advise you not to fall into that 
custom which prevails among young men 
who are employed in public offices, of 
making appointments with their young 
acquaintance to meet them at their place 
of business upon the most trifling occa- 
sions ; of having their private letters di- 
rected to them at their office ; and carry- 
ing thither books either of frivolous im- 
port, or of a less justifiable description. . 

“ This caution, unnecessary as it may 
appear, will assume some shape of im- 
portance, when it is recollected that every 
interruption produces delay in business, 
The value of your time will never be duly 
appreciated by those who take no account 
of their own; and while they think they 
have hours to spare, they will not reflect 
that you have not a moment to lose, 
Such impertinents you should brash away 
as you would the fly that drops upon the 
paper on which you are writing. 

“* Your private letters also are just as 
much out of place, if you are in the habit 
of reading and answering them at your 
desk—and books which have nothing to do 
with the affairs of your office, should not 
be admitted among your public papers ; 
the mixture does not bespeak the man of 
business ; and this is the only character 
in which you should be koown at such 
hours: here, also, I would protest against 
that idle practice of mauy of your bro- 
ther-clerks, who are in the habit of keep- 
ing publications of light or licentious 
reading in their desks, with which they 
waste many a half-hour that might, and 
ought, to be otherwise employed. Such a 
practice is apt to produce an estrange- 
ment of thought that detaches them from 
their occupation, and unfits them for that 
deliberative part of it which is at all times 
requisite, eveu in its most cursory claims 
upon their attention.” 


36. A De- 
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36. A Description of Hadleigh, in the 
County of Suffolk, and the adjoining Vil- 
33 with some Account of Dr. Row- 
land Taylor, the Rev. John Boyse, and 
the Rev. Isaac Toms, Sc, 12mo, pp. 37. 

Raw, Ipswich; Hardacre, Hadleigh. 

ALATE skilful Heraldic Antiquary, 
the Rev. Philip Parsons, in his ‘* Mo- 
numeats and Painted Glass of up- 
wards of a Hundred Churches, chiefly 
in the Eastern Part of Keut, 1794,” 
a work now become exceedingly rare, 
has given a full account of the fine 
old Church of Hadleigh in Suffolk, 
which the Compiler of this pretty litile 
Volame has improved, by the addi- 
tion of some pleasing historical par- 
ticulars, which did not fall within the 
plan of Mr. Parsons. 

With Dr. Rowland Taylor, our 
Readers have been lately made ac- 
quainted (see vol. LX X XIX. ii. p. 390). 

“ Hadleigh, like many old towns, af- 
fords some curious specimens of antient 
architecture, the beams of the lath and 
plaster houses are ornamented with rude 
and grotesque carving, the different sto- 
ries projecting one over the other,—here 
are several old brick mansions, or rather 
the remains of them, which prove that 
when the woollen manufactury flourished 
here, the inhabitants enjoyed consider- 
able wealth and consequence.” 


A few of the seats and villages in 
the neighbourhood are briefly de- 
scribed ; concluding with the seat of 
Sir William Rowley, bart. M. P. for 
the county of Suffolk. 


“ Tendring Hall is situated in the pa- 
rish of Stoke by Neyland, and stands on 
the side of a hill which commands one of 
the most extensive prospects in the coun- 
try.—The present Hall was erected about 
26 years since, by Mr. Soane, the archi- 
tect; the chief rooms, though not large, 
are fitted up with great taste. A curious 
old brick tewer, venerable from age and 
clad with ivy, forms a pretty object in the 
grounds ; this was part of the old Hall, 
built in the fifteenth century ; it was pur- 
chased of Sir John Williams, kat. by Ad- 
tmiral Sir William Rowley, Knight of the 
Bath, and one of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, grandfather to the present Baronet. 
The Park, which consists of upwards of 
200 acres, is finely wooded, possesses great 
variety, and the farm below, on the banks 
of the Stour, is kept in a high state of cul- 
tivation.” 


31, Prospectus and Specimen of an intend- 
ed National Work. By William and 
Kobert Whistiecraft, of Stow-Market, 
in Suffolk, Harness and Collar Makers. 
Intended to comprise the most interesting 
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Particulars relating to King Arthur and 
his Round Table. pp. 58; and 61. 
Murray. 

AN entertaining Poem, which we 
should have ascribed to an old ac- 
quaintance, John Hall Stevenson, of 
“Crazy Tale” memory, had he been 
still in the land of the living. 

Two brochures of it hive appeared, 
each containing Two Cantos; ia the 
first of which, the Proem, the Author 
says, 

“ T’ve often wish’d that I could write a 
book, 
Such as all English people might peruse ; 
I never should regret the pains it took, 
That's just the sort of fame that I should 
choose : 
To sail about the world like Captain Cook, 
I'd sling a cot up for my favourite Muse, 
And we’d take verses out to Demarara, 
To New South Wales, and up to Niagara. 
Poets consume exciseable commodities, 
They raise the Nation’s spirit when vie~ 
torious, [oddities, 
They drive an export trade in whims aad 
Making our commerce and revenue glo- 
rious ; [tis 
As an industrious and pains-taking body 
That Poets should be reckon’d meritorious: 
Aud therefore 1 submissively propose 
To erect one Board for Verse and one for 
Prose. 
Princes protecting Sciences and Art 
I’ve often seen, in copper-plate and print; 
I never saw them elsewhere, for my part, 
And therefore I conclude there’s vothing 
in’t ; 
But every body knows the Regent’s heart; 
I trust he won’t reject a well-meant hint ; 
Each Board to have twelve members, with 
a seat {neat :— 
To bring them in per ano. five hundred 
From Princes I descend to the Nobility: 
In former times all persons of high stations, 
Lords, Baronets, and persons of geutility, 
Paid twenty guineas for the dedications : 
This practice was attended with utility ; 
The patrons liv’d to future generations, 
The poets liv’d by their industrious eara- 
ing,— (ing. 
So men alive and dead could live by learn- 
Then, twenty guineas was a little fortune; 
Now, we must starve unless the times 
should mend : {tane 
Our poets now-a-days are deem'd impor- 
If their addresses are profusely penn’d ; 
Most fashionable authors make a short one 
To their own wife, or child, or private 
friend, 
To show their independence, I suppose ; 
And that may do for gentlemen like those,” 
** Matloc and Marmion, and many more, 
Are out in print, and most of them have 
sold ; 
Perhaps together they may make a score; 
Rickard 
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Richard the First has had his story told, 

But there were Lords and Frinces long 
before, {bold ; 

That had bebav’d themselves like warriors 

Among the rest there was the great Kinc 
ArTuur, 

What hero’s fame was ever carried far- 
ther?” 


In Canto II. we are told, 

“The great Kixc Arruur made a sump- 
tuous Feast, 

And held his Royal Christmas at Carlisle, 

And thither came the Vassals, most and 
least, 

From every corner of this British Isle ; 

And all were entertaiu’d, both man and 
beast, 

According to their rank, in proper style ; 

The steeds were fed and litter’d in the 
stable, [table. 

The ladies and the knights sat down to 

The bill of fare (as you may well suppose) 

Was suited to those pleutifal old times, 

Before our modern luxuries arose, 

With truffles and ragouts, and various 
crimes ; 

And therefore, from the original in prose 

I shall arrange the catalogue in rhymes : 

They serv’d up salmon, venison, and wild 


boars 
By hundreds, and by dozens, and by scores, 
Hogsheads of honey, kilderkins of mustard, 
Muttons, and fatted beeves, and bacon 
swine ; [bustard, 
Herons and bitterns, peacocks, swan, and 
‘Teal, mallard, pigeons, widgeons, and in 
fine {custard : 
Plam. puddings, pancakes, apple-pies and 
And wherewithal they drank good Gascon 
wine, 
With mead, and ale, and cyder of our own ; 
For porter, punch, and negus, were not 
known.” 


On opening the Third Canto, the 
Poet’s prospects brighten : 
* Pve a proposal here from Mr. Murray, 
He offers handsomely—the money down ; 
My dear, you might recover from your 

flurry 

In a nice airy lodging out of town, 
‘At Croydon, Epsom, any where in Surry ; 
If every stanza brings us in a crown, 
I think that [ might venture to bespeak 
A bed-room and front parlour for next 


week. 
Tell me, my dear Thalia, what you think ; 
Your nerves have undergone a sudden 
shock ; 
Your poor dear spirits have begun to sink ; 
On Banstead Downs you'd muster a new 
stock, 
And I'd be sure to keep away from drink, 
And always goto bed by twelve o’clock. 
We'll travel down there in the morning 
stages; 
Our verses shall go down to distant ages. 
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And here in town we’ll breakfast on hot 
rolls, 

And you shall have a better shawl to wear; 

These pantaloons of mine are chaf’d in 
holes ; 

By Monday next Pll compass a new pair: 

Come, now, fling up the cinders, fetch the 
coals, 

Aod take away the things you hung to air, 

Set out the tea-things, and bid Phabe 
bring [Z sing.” 

The ke:tle up.—Arms and the Monks 

And here we take our leave. 


38. English Finance, with reference to the 
Resumption of Cash Payments at the 
Bank, By Richard Cruttwell, ZL. B. 
Author of ** The Crisis.” 8vo. pp. 152. 
Hatchard. 

THE object of this Work is to 
prove the absolute necessity of re- 
graduating the paper-money standard, 
before an attempt is made to resume 
Cash Payments at the Bank. The 
subject embraces a variety of the 
most important topics: standard of 
value—bullion and paper—Commerce 
—Trade and Industry— Poor Laws— 
Revenue—Taxes— Contracts— high 
and low prices—financial, moral, aud 
political fallacies, &c. 

A few Strictures will be fouud on 
the Financial observations of the 
Earls of Liverpool and Lauderdale, 
Lord King, Right Hon. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Brougham, Mr. 
Western, Mr. J. P. Grant, Mr. Tier- 
ney, Mr. Frankland Lewis, &c. The 
Author most respectfully challenges 
enquiry; and only requests to have 
judgment suspended, till the whole of 
his arguments (in regard to this com- 
plex and difficult question) have been 
dispassiouately aol critically weighed. 


39. Latin Prosody made Easy. The Third 
Edition, enlarged, materially improved, 
and accompanied with the Poetic Trea- 
tise of Terentianus Maurus, De Meiris. 
By Jobn Carey, LL.D. Classical, French, 
and English Teacher. 12mo. pp. 444. 
Longman and Co. 

EVER alive to the painful duties 
of an useful but laborious profession, 
Dr. Carey has given the Publick a 
new edition of a Work which has al- 
ready been well received ; and is now 
so improved and enlarged, that, in 
fact, it may be considered nearly as 
an original publication. 

We are glad to find, at the end of 
this Volume, the very curious poetic 
treatise of the “ Centimetrous” Te- 
rentianus Maurus, de Metris. 

“J regret, 
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“1 regret,” says De. Carey, “that I 
have not been able to give it as correct as 
{ could wish. The text, in many places, 
appears to be corrupt; and I had no op- 
portunity of amending it: for, although I 
had the use of four printed editions, they 
seem to have all emanated from one and 
the same source, with no other difference 
than some trifling typographic varia'ions. 
I would, indeed, willingly have collated 
the text with that of one or more antient 
manuscripts, if | had kuown of the existence 
of any, to which I could have had ea-y 
access, But, not enjoying the desired 
facility, 1 have contented myself with 
copying the printed text as I found it, 
without attempting to act the critic or 
emendator ; except, that, in some three 
or four instances, I have (without slter- 
ing the text) inserted, in Italics, and be- 
tween -crotchets, what [ supposed to have 
been the original words of the author.” 


40. The er fudged ; or, The Devil 
and T##%¥y M*¥*¥e, M.DCCC.LXXXVII. 
By the Editor of The New Whig Guide. 
sm. 8v0, pp. 62. Wright. 

A SATIRICAL Poem, with illus- 
trative Notes, on a modern Bard not 
more remarkable for his talents than 
occasionally for his gross misapplica- 
tien of them. 

* A ballad-singer, who had long 

Stramm’d many a vile lascivious song, 

Such as unwary youth entice 

To follow in the paths of Vice, 

Worn out, and impotent become, 

Beats as he can Sedition’s dram— 

To feed his-appetite for evil, 

And gratify bis patron Devil.” 

The satire is directed against some 
late political effusions, teeming with 
low vulgarity and virulent party 
abuse, which not all the wit they dis- 
play can excuse or palliate. Some of 
the more ‘offensive parts, viz. the 
Bard’s excessive admiration of Buo- 
naparte, his somewhat equivocal pa- 
triotism, his disgusting abuse of the 
Prince Regent and of Louis XVIII. 
and his inclination to revolutionary 
principles—are exposed with due se- 
verity. The satirist is now and then a 
little scurrilous; but with a subject ex- 
hibiting such an example of scurrility, 
restraint on that head was rather to 
be wished than expected. 

“« Reptile! lie there: thy wretched trash 

Had seem'd beneath the critic’s lash, 

But that this rank, abusive gabbie 

Isjust what takes the vulgar rabble, 

Who think themselves to elevate 

By lowering all that’s good and great,” 
Gent. Mac, September, 1819. 
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41. Zoophilos; or, Considerations on the 
Moral Treatment of inferior Anitmals. 
By Henry Crowe, M.A, late Fellow of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, and Vicar of 
Buckingham. 8vo, pp. 92. Seeley. 


THIS Pamphlet does much honour 
to the amiable Author. 


**Our hature,” says Mr. Crowe, “ is 
exalted, and approaches the divine per- 
fection (with reverence let me so speak), 
more, perhaps, by the exercise of sincere 
benevolence, than it can by any other 
means; and as that attribute of the Deity 
is extended to all the animal creation, so 
doubtless should also ours be universal, 
after the great example, according to out 
wr’ and opportunities of diffusing it.” 


This position is indisputable; but 
we much doubt whether any efforts 
can be successful, while extraordinary 
profit attends the keep of the work- 
ing animals, and the lower orders are 
uncivilized for want of education. 
The folly of such cruelty is apparent. 
We know a person who possessed a 
valuable team of cart-horses, worth 
250/. These horses were not suffered 
to be immoderately worked under 
any circumstances; and the conse- 
quence was, that the team never re- 
quired renovation, but from the na- 
tural course of mortality. The sav- 
ing was cousiderable; as may be 
proved by a contemporary incident. 
A man bought a horse worth 301.5 
but, after the purchase, did not find 
the want of it, which he expected, at 
least not at that time. A veighbour 
borrowed it for three months, under 
fine promises, and exoneratiou of the 
owner from the keep. At the end of 
the three months, the horse was re- 
duced in value to three pounds. We 
enlarge more upon this part of the 
useful animals, because thef are the 
worst sufferers of all the brute crea- 
tion. A worm, upon the hook of an 
angler, is only one amongst millions; 
but the suffering of horses, except in 
very rare instances, is universal. 
Still the ill usage of this noble ani- 
mal is punished by Providence, in the 
loss of capital, by prematore infirmity 
or death. This offence chiefly en- 
sues among the poor, who finding 
large gains, either do not consider 
the consequences of excessive labour 
and insufficient support, or purchase 
decayed avimals at a low price, whose 

existence 
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existence is, in consequence, too 
short even to repay the purchase 
movey. Improvidence is a general 
failing, where impulse is strong ; and 
it commonly is so where labour and 
privation exaggerate the sweets of 
pleasure and profit. We once heard 
an old farmer give the following ac- 
count of a hack horse: A gentleman, 
mounted on one, complained that no 
efforts could induce the poor animal 
to accelerate his pace. “ Sir,” he 
replied, “‘ these horses become dull 
in their own defence. If they were 
brisk, they would be rode off their 
legs in a few days.” 

We would recommend the Clergy 
to form Sermons upon the basis of 
this excellent Pamphlet ; and masters 
of families to see into the conduct of 
their servants towards the animals 
under their care. 


42. A Letter to the Farmers and Graziers 
of Great Britain, to explain the Advan- 


tages of using Salt in the various Branches _ 


of Agriculture, and in feeding all kinds of 
farming Stock. By Sam. Parkes, F.L.S. 
MRI. FSA. E. &e. Ke, Ke. Bv0. 
pp. 88. Second Edit. 


MR. PARKES is too well known 


for us to ny more, than to ob- 
a 


serve, that whatever he says, must 
merit the most serious attention. The 
uses of Salt (agriculturally) are, I. 
The Cure of sour Grass (p. 7). Il. 
nee ey | the Smut in Corn [b 

steeping the seed in brine], and sca 

in potatoes [by or om the land] 
(p. 8). IIL. Promoting digestion in 
horses and cattle, and thus occasion- 
ing them to make a rapid progress in 
fattening (p. 9). IV. As a general 
Manure, concerning which we shall 
quote our Author's own statement : 


“ The greatest obstacle to the cultiva- 
tion of these lands [the wastes of England 
and Wales], is the want of manure ; there 
being at present a great insufficiency for 
the lands which are already enclosed, 
Let the use of rock-salt, however, become 
general in agriculture, and this deficiency 
will in a great measure be supplied. 
Every opulent farmer will then have the 
means within his reach of putting the 
whole of his farm into the most desirable 
State of improvement.” pp. 18, 19, 


This elaborate Pamphlet contains 
perhaps, the best history of Salt ever 
written, so far as concerns its applica- 
tion to agriculture. 
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43. A New Edition of the Enthusiasm of 
Methodists and Papists considered. By 
Bishop Lavington. In One Volume, 8vo. 
With Notes, and an Introduction, by the 
Rev. R. Polwhele. 


THIS isa reprint from the scarce 
edition now selling for a very high 
rice. The Author's principal design 
isto draw a comparison, by way of 
caution to all Protestants, between 
the wild and pernicious enthusiasm of 
some of the most eminent saints in 
the Popish communion, and those of 
the Methodists in our country ; which 
latter he calls a set of pretended re- 
formers, animated by an enthusiastic 
and fanatical spirit. 
See our vol. XVIII. p. $84; vol. 
XXI. p. 383; vol. XXII. p. 194.] 


44. The Character of the late very Reve- 
rend Robert Boucher Nickolls, LL.B. 
Dean of Middieham, &c. &c. Ezxtract- 
ed from the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
March 1816. (With some Additions. J 
Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 24. Nichols 
end Sou. 

WE were highly gratified at seeing 
the character of a very staunch and 
venerable defender of our Constitu- 
tion in Church and State, for whom 
we entertained a sincere respect, so 
faithfully exhibited, as it is in this 
— little Memoir. It was origi- 
nally printed in our Magazine for 
March 18163 and is now published, 
with some additions, in a separate 
and more handsome form. 


45. The Authoress, a Tale. By the Av- 
thor of “ Paschal,” 12mo. pp. 168. 
Taylor and Hessey. 


THIS is rather a collection of frag- 
ments of Tales, in the style of dif- 
ferent Novel writers, setting forth 
the absurdities, and even dangers, 
arising from the sentimentality usually 
produced by too great an indulgence 
in that species of reading with which 
the shelves of a circulating library 
abound. 


46. The Winter Scene; to amuse and 
instruct the rising Generation. By M. HR. 
12mo. pp. 104. Darton. 

THIS isa very pretty well-written 
little book, and may form a pleasing 
addition to the amusing Works which 
are at the present day selected for the 
Juvenile Library. 


LITERARY 
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Diocese of St. David's. — The Church 
Union Society’s prizes for this year are 
adjudged as follow:—The premium (by 
benefaction) of 50/. to the Rev. Harvey 
Marriott, of Claverton, for the best Essay 
“on the Madras System of Education, its 
powers, its application to Classical Schools, 
and its utility as an instrument to form 
the principles and habits of youth in the 
higher order of society.” A gratuity of 
10é. to Mr. T. Hogg, master of the gram- 
mar-school in Truro, for the second best 
essay on the same subject. A premium 
of 251. to Rev. J. Morres, of Nether- 
Broughton, Leicestershire, for the best 
essay “‘ on the Scriptural Evidence of the 
Doctrine of proportionate Rewards ia the 
next Life, considered as a motive to duty, 
an impulse to zealous and faithful ser- 
vice, a ground of hope, a source of pious 
gratitude and of humility, and, through 
the promises of the Gospel, an earnest 
final acceptableness with God for Christ's 
sake.” 

Edinburgh University.—Professor Les- 
lie is appointed to the chair of Philosophy 
vice Playfair; Mr. Wallace and Dr. Hal- 
dane were candidates for the Professorship 
of Mathematics, vice Leslie ; the former of 
whom was elected by the Magistrates and 
Council, by a majority of eight. 

Nearly ready for Publication : 

A System of Theology, in a Series of 
Sermons, by the late Timorny Dwicut, 
D.D. LL.D. President of Yale College in 
Connecticut, America; with a Life and 
Portrait of the Author. In five large vo- 
lumes, Svo. 

The Providence of God in the latter 
Ages, being a new Ioterpretation of the 
rd ean by the Rev. Georce Croty, 

M. 


Musz Biblice ; or, The Poetry of the 
Bible. A selection of the most elegant 
poetical translations, paraphrases, and 
unitations, of the sacred Scriptures. 

National Mercies demand National 
Thankfalness, x Sermon, preached in the 
parish church of Chatten’s, Cambridge- 
Shire, on Sunday, Sept. 12, 1819. By 
the Rev. Joun Hatcuarp, A. B. Curate of 
Chatten’s. 

The King a Blessing, an H » and 
the Glory of the British Empire, a Ser- 
mon, preached at Manchester, August 29, 
1819. By the Rev. R. Braptey. 

A Volume of Sermons, by W. Gitrin; 
the profits of which will be devoted to the 
benefit of his parochial Schools. 

The Spirit of Pascal, comprising the 
Substance of his Moral and Religious 
Works. 





The first Part of Mr. Tayx0n’s Histori- 
cal Account of the University of Dublin 
(to consist of 12 parts), on an uniform 
plan with Mr. Ackerman’s Histories of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities. It 
is illustrated with three richly-coloured 
Engravings, and 24 pages of descriptive 
Letter-press. A Part will be published 
every two months, till the whole is com- 
pleted. The Work is intended to eontain 
abeut 30 coloured views, Kc. and 300 
pages of letter-press. 

Early Blossoms, or Biographical No- 
tices of Individuals distinguished by their 
genius and attainments, who died in their 
youth; with Specimens of their respec- 
tive talents. By J. Styres, D.D. 12mo. 

A Complete Practical Parsing Gram- 
mar, for the use of Families, private 
Teachers, &c. By T. Warrwortn, Pro- 
fessor of the Greek, Latin, and English 
Classics. 

Lessons in Grammar, designed more 
especially for the use of Sunday Schools. 
By J. Consin, M. A. 

A certain Remedy for existing Dis- 
tresses, or the Labouring Man’s Advocate. 
By J. Overton. 

A Medical Dictionary, by J. Warr, 
Surgeon. 

The Accoucheur’s Vade Mecum, by J. 
Horxiys, M. D, 

Preparing for Publication: 

The Wars of Wellington, with 30 En- 
gravings by Heath. 

Two Months’ Residence in the Moun- 
tains near Rome, with some Account of 
the Peasantry ; and also of the Banditti 
that infest that neighbourhood. By Mrs. 
Grauam, author of “ A Journal of a Ke- 
sidence in India,” &c. Also, A Life of 
Nicholas Poussin, by the same Lady, 

A humourous and satirical work, en- 
titled “* Lessons of Thrift,” illustrated with 
engravings, from designs by Cruickshank. 

The Art of Instructing the Infant Deaf 
and Dumb, by Mr. J. P. Arrowsmitn ; 
illustrated with copper-plates. 

Dr. Burrows's Work on Insanity. 

La Beaume’s Observations on the Pro- 
perties of the Air-Pumpand Vapour- Bath, 
pointing out their efficacy in the Cure of 
Gout, Rheumatism, Palsy, &c.; with cor- 
sory Remarks on Factitious Airs, and on 
the improved state of Medical Electricity, 
in all its branches, particularly in that of 
Galvinism. 

The History, Theory, and. Practical 
Care of Syphilis. By Jesse Foot, Esq. 

The Sportsman’s Mirror, reflecting the 
History and Delineations of the Horse and 
Dog, throughout all their varieties. The 

Engravings 
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Engravings by Mr. Scott, from original 
paintings by Marshall, Reinagle, Gilpin, 
and Stubbs. 

Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, con- 
sisting of Essays, Tales, and Poems, mo- 
ral and entertaining. By T. Jones. 

Thekla, a Fragment ofa Georgian Tale. 

De Parasivini, a Romance, in 3 vols. 

Society, a Novel, in 3 vols. 


Science AND LiTERATURE AMONG THE 
ARABIANS. 

The Arabians, prior to the time of Ma- 
homet, were not entirely without Litera- 
ture; that is, those who inhabited Arabia. 
Petrea and Mesopotamia. We possess 
no data in regard to the state of Arabia 
Felix ; we only know, that the Hemyarites, 
who inhabited the Southern part of Ara- 
bia, had a knowledge of writing, which 
disappeared about the time of Mahomet, 
and which is now unknown to us. With 
respect to the Arabs of the middle and 
Northern parts of the Peninsula, it is well 
known that writing existed among them 
for more than a century prior to Maho- 
met. 

The Sciences, properly so called, ap- 
peared in Arabia only after the time of 
Mahomet, in consequence of the con- 
quests of the Musselmen, and their inter- 
course with the Persians, Syrians, and 
Greets. Their poetry was all their own, 
but all the Sciences, even their knowledge 
of Theology and Jurisprudence, were only 
derived from mixing with the conquered 
nations. It was, perhaps, by means of 
the cultivation of Medicine that the phi- 
losophy of the Greeks and a knowledge of 
the Sciences were as it were insinuated 
among the Arabians. Astrology also was 
naturally the forerunner of Astronomy, 
and hence followed the knowledge of the 
mathematical sciences, From the end of 
the second century of the Hegira (about 
A. D. 820), all the Sciences flourished at 
the Court and under the protection of the 
Caliphs; and the Grecian Philosophy, 
blended with the Theology of the Magi, 
and perhaps with the subtleties of the 
Jews, divided the Mussulmen into a va- 
riety of sects, and armed, thanks to the 
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politica] divisions, the followers of Maho- 
met againsteach other. Hence it follows, 
that if the introduction of knowledge aided 
the civilization of the Arabians, it also 
gave rise to those vices and evils from 
which they were previously free. 

The Sciences penetrated in every part 
where Mahometism extended, and were 
cultivated in all those States which were 

successively in that vast Mo- 
narchy, and whose connexions with the 
Sovereigns of Bagdad were only those of 
respect and deference. They were pre- 
served in those countries, which, like 
Fgypt, were entirely separated from the 
Caliph of Bagdad; and even up to the 
12th and 13th centuries of our wra, the 
Musselmen had not ceased to cultivate 
almost every branch of scientific know- 
ledge. The invasion of the Moguls, the 
establishment of the dynasties of the 
Turks and Kurds, the political revolutions 
of Africa, the decreasing power of the 
Moors in Spain, all successively conduced 
to the fall of the Sciences and of Literature 
in the various countries subject to the 
Mussulman Government. 

The practice of Anatomy always met 
with the greatest obstacles among the 
Arabians, from their religious prejudices, 
which also hindered their progress in Na- 
tural History and in Medicine. The lat- 
ter science, with them, always consisted 
of some arbitrary system, and never 
formed the result of: observations, The 
acuteness of their understanding ig evi- 
dent from their works of Logic, Dialectics, 
and Rhetoric ; from their Dogmatical aud 
Polemical Theology, and from their Trea- 
tises on Civil Law and Religious Rites. 
Their innumerable Commentaries upon 
the Koran are alone sufficient to prove to 
what extent they have carried the spirit of 
analysis; and, if they now at all culti- 
vate their minds, it is owing to the neces- 
sity they are under of studying and under- 
standing these Commentaries, since the 
Koran is the only source from whence they 
derive their law or their morality ; and 
also to that taste for Poetry which re- 
quires the study of Grammar in all its ni- 
ceties, 
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Among the many relics of antiquity 
with which Scotland abounds, one has 
lately been discovered at Newholm, in the 
parish of Dolphinton, Lanarkshire, At 
the head of the avenue which leads to the 
house, upon a cut being made through a 
little eminence, there was observed a re- 
gular row of stones ; and, on removing 
the earth, there appeared a most entire 
and well-formed stone coffin. Contrary 
to the -general mode of construction, it 


was narrow, and made in exact conformity 


to the shape of the body. The stones 
were closely and regularly set around. 
The upper edge was as smoothly level as 
if it had been hewn. The bottom was 
laid with stones, and they who had paid 
the last tribute to the mortal remains had 
kindly placed a stone fora pillow. Not- 
withstanding the lapse of ages since the 
body. must have been deposited in its 
dreary abode, the bones were found very 

eutire.— 
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entire.—The skull was, almost whole, and 
to the eye seemed uncommonly large be- 
tween the occiput and put 
the teeth were sound. The arms, bones, 
back, thighs, and legs, were all recog- 
nized. The inside of the coffin was fully 
six feet. long, and it appeared as if the 
body had been pressed into it.—These 
sad relics were examined with reverence, 
and again deposited in the place which 
they, had occupied for so many centuries. 

There is now in the possession of Mr, 
Glenny, of Glenvale, county of Limerick, 
an antient medal, found on his land, on 
which St, Patrick is represented as in the 
act of expelling noxious animals from 
Ireland. On the reverse, King Brian Bo- 
roimhe is represented playing on the an- 
tient Irish harp, with his crown and sceptre 
placed before him. 


Crystat Mins tn France. 

Some time ago, it was announced that 
a crystal mine bad been discovered in 
France, near Vie, in Lorraine. The exa- 
mination, in consequeace of some unex- 
pected indications, which led to the dis- 
covery of this Mine (the only one of the 
kind ever known in France), has been 
made by a Company, with. a licence. for 
the purpose, obtained. from the General 
Director,of Mines. Never was experi- 
ment attended with more fortunate cir- 
cumstances. The soil of this mine is as 
white as alabaster; its crystals are purer 
and more brilliant than the specimens 
which have been procured from the mines 
of Poland and Austria. Its quality is 
perfect ; and every thing indicates that 
its mass is enormous. The Director-Ge- 
neral of Mines having been informed, by 
the authors of this search, that the borer 
had already penetrated ten feet into the 
pure crystal, has given orders to the En- 
gineer of the Department of the Meurthe 
to repair to the spot, to draw up an au- 
thentic account of this important disco- 
very, and of such facts as may relate to it. 





Royat Acapemy or Scignces AND Berigs 
Letrres oF Brusse.s. 

The Academy have proposed for com- 
petition during the year 1820, the five 
following questions in the department of 
Science : 

First Question.—Suppose a plate of a 
given figure attached to a surface either 
by means of screws of q known number, 
position, and force, or by means of some 
intermediate matter capable of uniting 
the one to the other solidly, and the spe- 
cific tenacity of which is also known; if 
to a point of the circumference of this 
plate an arm be affixed which acts in the 
same plane with the surface, it is required 
to know what resistance this plate will be 
capable of making against a force applied 
to this arm as a lever, considering the ma- 
terial, as well of the plate as of the arm 
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and surface, as a perfect mathematical 
abstraction; that is to say, as perfectly 
rigid or non-elastic, as infrangible or in- 
capable of breaking, &c.? 

Second Question.—A body being sus- 
pended from the extremity of a cord, the 
other extremity of which is fixed to the 
roof of a room; if this body is made to 
describe an arc of a certaiv circle round 
the fixed extremity; and if, besides a 
movement of projection is given to it,— 
it is required to know’ the nature of the 
curve, or rather double curvature, which 
this body will describe, according to the 
hypothesis As is the resistance of the air, 
so the square of velocity ? 

Third Question.—If there is an identity 
between the forces which produce the 
electrical phenomena, and those which 
produce the galvanic phenomena, — 
whence is it that we do not find a per- 
fect accordance between the former and 
the latter? 

Fiurth Question.— Many modern au- 
thors believe in the identity of the che- 
mical and galvanic forces ;—it is required 
to prove the truth or falsity of this opi- 
nion ? 

Fifth Question. —What is the true che- 
mical composition of sulpburets, as well 
oxidized as hydrogenized, made according 
to the different processes; and what are 
their uses in the Arts ? 

The.answer must be supported as far 
as possible with new facts, and experi- 
ments easy of repetition, 

Discovery or THe Cause or Gravitation. 

Mr. John Herapath of Bristol has lately 
completed the solution of the celebrated 
Problem respecting the. cause of Gra- 
vitation, in which he has been engaged 
at different times for several years. His 
researches for the solution of this Pro- 
blem (which was some years ago the ob- 
ject of ardent inquiry by the Royal So- 
ciety aud the coutinenta) mathematicians) 
show that gravitation is only a particular 
case .of a general principle, which com- 
prehends all the great phenomena of Na- 
ture. It is remarkable that this deduc- 
tion exactly coincides with the opinion of 
some of the greatest philosophers of mo- 
dern times; and, in particular, with that 
of the late Professor Playfair, in his **Out- 
lines of Natural Philosophy.” In the ge- 
neral theorem which Mr. H. has brought 
out to express the law of gravitation, it is 
found that the intensity of the attractive 
force between two ultimate atoms, varies 
inversely as the square of the distance 
affected by a term, which has no influ- 
ence unless when the atoms are very 
nearly in contact. This th » there- 
fore, not ouly includes the general law of 
gravitation, but likewise those of cohe- 
sion, affinity, &c. from the application of 
which to chemical! philosophy we may rea- 
sonably expect some important discoverie -. 
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New Simp.irisp Painrine Press. 
Extracted from the Report of Mr. Ralph 

Dodd, Engineer, addressed to the Go- 

vernors, ee and Direc= 

tors of the Bank of England. 

Allowing the best Presses now wrought 
by two persons to produce what is termed 
the Printer’s token (two hundred and fifty 
in the hour), this new simplified Press, 
with less trouble and greater ease in work- 
ing, will produce more than double that 
number of finer impressions in the same 
time, with only the same number of per- 
sons employed ; because she blacks her 
own Letter-press without assistance, and 
Prints her work on what is termed the 
thread ; taking thereby only one twenty- 
fourth part of the power necessary for 
working the plattin, or flat-faced surfaces, 
in the present Presses, which require great 
force and power to every square inch they 
produce ; setting aside their too often not 
giving a clear and equal tint to the im- 
pression, with other parts of their com- 
plexed Mechanism getting out of order, 
The superiority of these simplified Presses 
over the others, is their capability of print- 
ing with the greatest facility, either common 
Letter-type, Stereotype, or Copper-plate 
printing, without any material altera- 
tion.” 

** A Steam Engine Press cannot be got 
up for less than one thousand five hundred 
pounds, calculating on a suitable place 
for it; and supposing it to be a two horse 
power Engine only, with the coals she will 
consume, for small Engines destroy more 
in proportion than large ones, with their 
wear and tear, and a proper person to 
look after her, she cannot be wrought for 
less than three hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum ; the working the Printing Ma- 
chine or Press, connected to it, its repairs, 
wear and tear, with its numerous and com- 
plexed parts, with a man and two lads to 
attend her, at two hundred pounds per an- 
num ; add to this, for capital sunk, one 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum, for 
interest, the sum may be said to average 
about six hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum ; taking the general average of their 
productions at four token, or one thousand 
per hour, provided the work goes on plea- 
santly without any stoppages, for from the 
complexity of their parts, their stopping 
twice within the half hour, thus taking the 
best of her productions, it only amounts 
to the quantity of four common Presses, 
which is wrought with eight persons at 
about the same expense. It might be 
deemed saying too much to assert that 
the Improved Simplified Press, wrought 
by one man and a lad, would produce 
nearly the number of impressions as the 
Steam Press, in the hour; but to place it 
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beyond controversy, two of them would 
produce the number, or more, and are 
only wrought by the same number of per- 
sons, two men and two lads; which money 
for their services, with the interest for the 
first cost, will not exceed two hundred and 
sixty pounds per annum for both the presses 
working.” 

Hypravtic Excine.—Mr. Clarke, Ma- 
chine-maker, Old Fishmarket-close, Edin- 
burgh, has made the model of an,engine, 
invented by Mr. Dickson, Gilmore-place, 
whereby the power of water, or liquid of 
any kind, is shown to be far beyond what 
any person would conceive that has not 
studied the principle upon which it is 
founded. There is no power, as yet 
known, can be carried to a greater ex- 
tent; and what appears astonishing, though 
perfectly possible, a supply of water pass- 
ing through a tube of an inch diameter, 
where the situation suits, is sufficient to 
perform the work of 50 or even 100 horses. 
From the small quantity of water required, 
it is likely to be in cunsiderable request 
for driving either light or heavy machinery. 

Srzam Eycins.—The Americans have 
applied the power of steam to supersede 
that of horses in propelling stage coaches. 
In the state of Kentucky a stage coach is 
now established with a steam-engine, which 
travels at the rate of 12 miles an bourt it 
can be stopped instantly, and set again in 
motion with its former velocity, and is so 
constructed, that the passengers sit within 
two feet of the ground. The velocity de- 
pends on the size of the wheels, 

Enciisu Gotp —Some fine specimens 
of native English Gold bave been pre- 
sented to the Royal Institution, by Sir 
Christopher Hawkins, Bart. through the 
hands of Earl Spencer. They were found 
lately, while streaming for tin, in the pa- 
rish of Ladock, Cornwall: some of the 
pieces weigh each 60 graiws.—Native En- 
glish gold has also been found lately io 
Devonshire, by Mr. Flexman, of South 
Molton. It occurs in the refuse of the 
Prince Regent mine, in the parish of North 
Molton; the mine was discovered in 1810, 
and worked for copper, but was discon- 
tinued in May, 1818. The refuse is a fer- 
ruginous fragmented quartz rock, and con- 
tains the gold in imbedded grains and 
plates. Gold has been reported to be 
found in some other mines in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

Rep Syow.— Mr. Francis Bauer, from 
a number of accurate observations, with 
microscopes of great power, on the r 
snow, in a melted state, from Baffin’s 
Bay, pronounces the colouring matter to 
be a new species of uredo (a minute fun- 
gus), to which he proposes to give the 


name nivalis, 
SELECT 
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Errusion of an American Muse. 

THE Green hills of Britain advance on 

my sight, (delight, 

The hills that my fathers once view’d with 

The birth-place of freedom, the land of the 

brave, [slave. 

The hate of the tyrant, the hope of the 

Dear brother Atlantics forget not the 

ties, [prize. 

Laws, language, life, liberty, allthat ye 

How peacefully pleasant her vallies ap- 

pear | [the year, 

’Tis the farewell of Summer, the close of 

The streamlet winds swiftly adorn the green 

hill, [still. 

And the trees that hang over are beautiful 
Dear brother, &c. 


I kneel on her lovely and wave-beaten 
shore, 
And fervently pray that all envy be o’er ; 
Alas! that ambition, or misapplied power 
Should have torn from the present so 
charming a flower! 
Dear brother, &c. 


Oh! here are the tombs where our fathers 

are laid, [pray’d ; 

And here are the temples in which they have 

These very same fields have been trodden 

before, [more. 

By parents and brothers and kin, now no 
Dear brother, &c. 


Oh Britain! my mother, my second dear 
home, 
The land I will honour wherever I roam ; 
The fortress of Europe, whose sallies have 
burl’d, [world. 
Destruction on tyrants—reconquer’d the 
Dear brother, &c. 
Oh! peace to the island and queen of the 
sea, [poetry ; 
Seat of arts, arms, and commerce, and sweet 
May thy sons still be free as the watery 
wave, [riors are brave. 
And thy daughters as chaste as thy war- 
Dear brother, &c. 


Still Europe shall rest on thy hallowed 

name, [in fame ; 

And thy glories for ever shali flourish 

And thy sons when they wander afar from 

thy shore, [o’er. 

Will solace their sorrows in counting them 
Dear brother, &c. 


To Mrs. P1ozz1 on her Birth-Day, 
January 25, 1819. 
ASE and Time were softly stealing, 
All their darker hues concealing, 
To Piozzi’s cheerful home ; 
But their artful plans defeated, 
Wit and Fancy firmly seated, 
Guard with care the favour’d dame. 
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Hence! depart! ’tis classic ground, 
Here no warnings will be found, 
Omens of your fearful sway ; 
Memory here informs, amazes, 
Whilst the flash of Genius blazes, 
Bright as youth’s meridian ray. 


Hence! for twenty years at least, 
Ere you damp our social feast, 

Age, we scorn thy chilling power ; 
Hers are eyes that want no glasses, 
Time well-spent so gaily passes, 

Youth may envy every hour. 
Quick in hearing, prompt in giving, 
Her’s the real art of living, 

Feet, that ever nimbly move, 
Heart and hand and head uniting, 
Every rank in life delighting, 

Claims their gratitude and love, 

Ramsgate, July 15. A.H 


An Autumnat Eveninc near the Sea-shore. 

* Ye elves of brooks, hills, standing lakes, 
and groves ! 

And you who on the sands with printless 
foot do chase the ebbing Neptune !” 


NOW Autumn spreads her dark and mel- 
low glow, [vest wave, 

O’er the bright meads where golden har- 
And chang’d from Summer’s green with 
progress slow, grave. 

Her deep’ning tints clothe all in livery 


Here has her pencil cast a reddening 
shade, [green, 
Mingling ‘mid varied hues of fading 
While there a verdure rich still decks the 
glade [beam. 
Where slothful ease evades the noontide 
The swain’s keen sickle fells the yellow 
sheets, [sigh ; 

That wav'd responsive to the zephyr’s 
A deeper glow the downy nectarine meets, 
And withering flow’rets in the valley die. 


Huge tufts of ragged shrubs the rocks 

adoro, {green blend; 

Where hues autumnal with the fresh 

High in the air their waving tops are 

borne, [lend. 

And to the scene an awful grandeur 

While gleaming now between their dark- 

some forms, (glide, 

From tempest-shatter’d clefts the waters 

Then foaming, bubbling, urg’d by fight- 

ing storms, [ged side. 

Mark with white broken lines their rug- 

’Tis eve’s calm hour—and reigns a solemn 

still, [soul ; 

That sheds a pleasing langour o’er the 
Alone is beard the parent-seeking rill, 

Aud sullen burst of ocean’s ceaseless 

roll, 
Now 
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Now swelling breezes shake the lofty pine, 
Now die away—and hark! again they 
rise— 
The spirits of the woods, in choral chime, 
Raise their hoarse hollow voices to the 
skies. 
And loit’ring Fancy spreads her airy veil, 
Thro’ which the scene appears in sterner 
shade, 
Her flitting forms on every zephyr sail, 
And gliding phantoms peep from every 
glade. 
The deep-blue ocean scarcely ruffled 
gleams, [sheds ; 
With the soft ray that chaste-ey’d Luna 
Here her broad light in glitt’ring circles 
streams, [beds. 
To lure the sea-nymphs from their sedgy 


And see from out the glimm’ring waves 
they rise, [train FY 
The green-robedslavesof antient ocean’s 
Before ak mermaid’s harp the gay crowd 
flie (main. 
And on to playful measures o’er the 
Now fay and fairy ’gin their midnight 
rite, [bears ; 
While every leaf a lighted dew-drop 
And decked in lily leaves of purest white, 
Behold Titania with her syiphs appears. 
Some haste and seek with purest dew to fill, 
The acorn goblet of the fairy queen ; 
Another gathers sweets which flowers distil, 
And courts the mistress of the magic 
scene, 


Oh, at this hour when sober thought can 
find, 
An uncheck’d passage to the willing 
breast, 
When = soothes the wand’ring 
mind [rest ; 
And spreads around the magic spell of 
How sweet to rove—to mark the fading 
” year, 
To feel devotion’s pure consoling power, 
Shed a soft calm, the aching spirits cheer, 
Which watch the misty veil of this dead 
hour. 


Reflection sage, sublime, is waiting now, 
sa by noise or mirth’s unhallow’d 
[flow, 
For thes “oth life in changeful seasons 
And thus will earthly beauty fade and 
die. 
Exiza $ 
Mrs. Kempe's Ladies School, 
Bromley, Kent. 


AULD LANG SYNE. 
WHEN years are young 
And health is strong, 
And all things round us smile, 
Oh, let us cherish those we love, 
And life’s care beguile ; 


For time runs on, 
And soon is gone, 
And we may grieve and pine, 
For angry mind, 
Or word unkind, 
In auld lang syne. 


cuorus, 


For every day 
That fleets away, 
Tho’ passing foul or fine, 
Shall reckoned be 
As one degree, 
Of auld lang syne. 


When friends grow cool, 
Or play the fool, 
And shew an altered mind, 
Oh, then’s the prime 
Of friendship’s time, 
To prove still kind ; 
So shall our days 
Roll o’er in ease, 
And rough and smooth combine, 
Still to endear 
Each passing year 
Of auld lang syne. 


Lifford, July 30, 1819. 


Paraphrase of Psalm 150. 


PRAISE Nature’s King, the God whose 
glory shines, 
Through Nature’s works, in all his great 
designs ; 
Exalt his holiness, his deeds proclaim ; 
Those noble acts which grace his sacred 
name. 
Let all creation to his greatness sing. 
The oo the harp, the martial trampet 
rin 
In lofty onion let swelling music fow— 
The tabors strike, the deep-ton’d organs 
blow. 
With gentle sounds the well-tun’d cymbals 
raise, 
With louder notes, then, let those cymbals 
raise ; 
Let all whose varied lives his power con- 
fess, 
Conspire to praise his name, their God to 
bless. 
C. Warp, Lothbury. 


ODE TO VENICE. 


By Lorp Byron. 
O# Venice! Venice! when thy marble 
walls 

Are level with the waters, there shall be 
A cry of nations o’er thy sunken halls, 

A loud lament along the sweeping sea! 
If I, a Northern wanderer, weep for t 
What should thy sons do?—any thing but 

weep: 
And 
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And yet they only murmur ia their sleep. 
In contrast with their fathers—as the slime, 
The dull green ooze of the receding deep, 
Is with the dashing of the spring-tide foam, 
That drives the sailor shipless to his home, 
Are they to those who were; and thus they 
creep, [ping streets. 
Crouching and crab-like, through their sap- 
Oh! agony—tbat centuries should reap 
No mellower harvest! Thirteen hundred 
years [tears ; 
Of wealth and glory turn’d to dust and 
And every monument the stranger meets, 
Charch, palace, pillar, as a mourner 


greets ; 
And even the Lion all subdued appears, 
And the harshsound of the barbarian drum, 
With dull and daily dissonance, repeats 
The echo of thy tyrant’s voice along 
The soft waves, once all musical to song, 
That heaved beneath the moonlight with 
the throng 
Of gondolas—and to the busy hum 
Of cheerful creatures, whose most sinful 
deeds 
Were but the overbeating of the heart, 
And flow of too much happiness, which 
needs 
The aid of age to turn its course apart 
From the luxuriant and voluptuous flood 
Of sweet sensations, battling with the blood. 
But these are better than the gloomy 
errors, 
The weeds of nations in their last decay, 
When Vice walks forth with her unsoften’d 
terrors, [slay ; 
And mirth is madness, and but smiles to 
And Hope is nothing but a false delay, 
The sick man’s lightning half an hour ere 
death, [Pain, 
When Faiutness, the last mortal birth of 
And apathy of limb, the dull beginning 
Of the cold staggering race which Death is 
winning, [away ; 
Steals vein by vein and pulse by pulse 
* e 7 . * * 
* * * . »* * 
The name of Commonwealth is past and 
gone [globe ; 
O’er the three fractions of the groaning 
Venice is crush’d, and Holland deigns to 
own 
A sceptre, and endures the purple robe ; 
If the free Switzer yet bestrides alone 
His chainless mountains, ’tis but for a time, 
For tyranny of late is cunning grown, 
And in its own good season tramples down 
The .sparkles of our ashes. One great 
clime, [ocean 
Whose vigorous offspring by dividing 
Are kept apart and nursed in the devotion 
Of Fieedom, which their fathers fought for, 
and 
Bequeath’d—a heritage of heart and hand, 
And proud distinction from each other land, 
Whose sous must bow them at a monarch’s 
motion, 
Gent, Mac. September, 1819. 
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As if his senseless sceptre were a wand 
Full of the magic of exploded science— 
Still one great clime, in full and free de- 
fiance, [lime, 
Yet rears ber crest, unconquer’d and sub- 
Above the far Atlantic !—she has taught 
Her Esau-bretbren that the haughty flag, 
The floating fence of Albion’s feebler crag, 
May strike to those whose red right hands 
have bought 
Rights cheaply earn’d with blood. Still, 
still, for ever 
Better, though each man’s life-blood were 
a river, [creep 
That it should flow, and overflow, than 
Through thousand lazy channels in our 
veins (chains, 
Damm’d like the dull canal with locks and 
And moving, as a sick man in his sleep, 
Three paces, and then faltering :—better 
be [free, 
Where the extinguish’d Spartans still are 
In their proud charnel of Thermopylae, 
Than stagnate in our marsh,—or ger the 
deep 
Fly, and one current to the ocean add, 
One spirit to the souls our fathers had, 
One freeman more, America, to thee ! 


Dr. Prrcainy’s Epitaph on Jous Granam, 
Of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, 
Who was killed at the Battle of Killicraukie, 
July 16, 1689. 

E moriente, novas accepit Scotia leges, 
Accepitque novos, te moriente, Deos ; 
Illa tibi superesse nequit,nec tu potes illa, 
Ergo, Caledonia, nomen inane, vale— 
Tuque vale, gentis quondam fortissime 
ductor, [vale. 
Ultime Scotorum, atque ultime Greme— 


Paraphrase by Dryben. 
OH, last and best of Scots! whodid main- 


tain [reign ' 
Thy country’s freedom from a foreign 
New people fill the land, now thou art 
gone, [throne : 
New gods the temples, and new kings the 
Scortanp and thou didst in each other 
live, [survive. 
Nor would’st thou her, nor could she thee 
Farewell! who, dying, did’st support the 
state, [fate ! 
And could not fall but with thy country’s 


Translation by the Rev, Jown Granam, 
M. A. 


THY death, Dunpee! has crush’d thy 
country’s cause, 

New’s her religion now, and ‘new her laws ; 

As thou disdain’d her ruin to survive, 

Without thee now, in turn, she scorns to 
live. 

Farewell, then, Cateponia! empty name! 

Adieu, thou last of Scots, and last bold 


Crame! 
HISTO- 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, June 29. 

On the Report of the Scotch Churches 
Bill, Lord A. Hamilion objected to the 
clause which gave the patronage of all the 
new Churches to the Crown, as counteract~- 
ing the intention of raising a part of the 
stipend from pew-rents. 

Mr, Vansittart defended the patronage 
of the Crown as consonant to the Scotch 
establishment, and explained that a fund 
was to be provided by parliamentary 
grants for Churches in places where pew- 
rents could not be relied on, as in the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

Mr. Hume thought that the clergymen 
ought to be elected by the congregations, 
which would crowd the Churches. : 

Lord Binning protested against this 
doctrine, as tending to make the clergy 
fanatics and flatterers. 

The Report was then agreed to. — 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Bill for appropriating 
a portion of the Sinking Fund to the ser- 
vice of the year, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer remarked, that the period of fluc- 
tuation in the public funds would now be 
at an end, by the settlement of our cur- 
rency, aud the sufficiency of our resources 
to answer all public purposes, without re- 
sorting to borrowing. It might be sup~- 
posed that the present measure would have 
an unfavourable effect upon the funds, by 
diminishing the purchases of the Commis- 
sioners. This, however, he hoped might not 
be the case. When we had no more need 
for loans, and when we were found to pos- 
sess a really-effective Sinking Fund to the 
amount contemplated, he was convinced 
that there would be a gradual improve- 
ment in public credit, and that the funds 
would make a progressive advancement, 
without being liable to fluctuation. In the 
course of the ensuing year there would only 
be four or five millions to be provided for. 
He hoped. that the sum might be so re- 
daced as to be provided for in other ways 
than by loan, and so to prevent any new 
burthen on the money-market. Thus the 
present measure of taking so much from 
the Sinking Fund, would have no bad 
' effect upon the funds. The state of the 
supply and the demand governed the mar- 
ket. Now, as there would be no new sup- 
ply of stock, the demand might be sup- 
posed to be increased. On the 5th of Ja- 
nuary, 1818, the price of the 3 per cent. 
atocks had risen above 80; it had even 
at some time gone higher than that: the 
‘amount of the 3 per cent, Consolidated fund 
was then 372,000,000/ of: capital stock. 


On the 5th of July, 1820, it would only 
be 368,000,000/., showing a reduction in 
these two years of 4,000,000/. On the 
Sth of Jan. 1818, the amount of the 3 per 
cent. Reduced was $35,000,000/.; and on 
the 5th of July, 1820, it would not exceed 
132,000,000/., exhibiting a reduction of 
3,000,000/. Thus, there would be a 
smaller supply, while the demand might 
be supposed to be increased. A gradual 
but slow improvement might be expected 
to take place in all our resources, indi- 
cating a healthy state of our circulation, 
Nothing could promote this more than an 
abandonment of the system of borrowing. 
The amount to be taken from the Sinking 
Fund next year would be as great as in 
the present ; but its operation would be 
increased by the addition of the new taxes. 
Its influence on the funds, too, would be 
aided by another cause which it gave bim 
great pleasure to mention—he meant the 
sums invested in the public funds from 
the Saving Banks. He was happy to men- 
tion that these wise and salutary instite- 
tions were so encouraged, after a general 
admission of their utility, that twenty 
thousand pounds a-week were invested in 
the public securities. The amount of 
stock already purchased was so high as 
3,000,0002, and was progressively in- 
creasing, As these savings were to be 
paid into the public stocks without coming 
again into the market, they acted as a real 
sinking fund, and produced as great an 
effect as the purchases of the Commis- 
sioners to the same amount (hear. ) 

Mr. Ricardo observed, that the Right 
Hon. Gentleman had, in mentioning the 
reduction of the 3 per cent. Consolidated 
funds, forgotten to mention that a new 
stock of 34 per cent. had been created. 
The whole of this stock he had entirely 
kept out of view. He was glad to hear of 
the improving prosperity of the Savings’ 
Banks. There was one disadvantage that 
resulted from the improvement of the 
public funds—that as the capital rose, the 
interest fell; and persons would thus be 
induced to sell out when they were high, 
in order to re-invest their money in them 
when they were low: thus they might sell 
out at 70 or 80, and when war occurred 
buy in again at 60 or 70, creating a loss 
of 20 per cent. to the nation. 

. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
was glad to be reminded by the Hon. 
Gentleman of the 34 per cents, as he had 
forgotten to mention the important fact, 
that of the twenty-seven millions of that 
stock created, seven millions had been 

reduced, 
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reduced, leaving only twenty millions un- 
redeemed. If he had this year brought 
forward no plan, he begged not to be 
understood as having none in contempla- 
tion. He was uncertain what he might do 
next year; but at any rate, when the 
Sinking Fued had attained eight milliuns, 
it would be time for him or bis successor 
to propose some final arrangement. 

The Sinking Fund Bill then passed 
through a Committee. 


Houss or Lorps, June 30. 

The Earl of Liverpool signified to the 
House, that he bad to communicate an 
Act of Grace on the part of the Prince Re- 
gent. That was a Bill to reverse the at- 
tainder of Edward Fox Fitzgerald, com- 
monly called Lord Edward Fitzgerald *. 
Without adverting to the circumstance of 
the original proceeding, he should only 
call the attention of the House to the pre- 
amble to the Bill, in which it was stated, 
that the late Lord Edward Fitzgerald had 
never been tried, and that the attainder by 
the Parliament of Ireland had taken place 
several months after his decease. What- 
ever might be the merits of the original 
transaction, he stood there as the advo- 
cate of innocent and unoffending indivi- 
duals, a son and a daughter of the de- 
ceased; the former of whom had distin- 
guished himself in arms in the service of 
his country. 

The Duke of Wellington bore testimony 
to the merits of the individual alluded to, 
whom he had the honour to command. 

Lord Holland begged to express his gra- 
titude and satisfaction at the Act of Grace, 
both for public and private reasons. With 
his private reasons he should not trouble 
that august assembly, and his public rea- 
sons were already on record. The pro- 
ceeding was both handsome and just, No 
difference of political opinion could dimi- 
nish his early friendship with the Noble 
Earl at the head of his Majesty’s Councils. 
He could assure that Noble Lord, that he 
could have proposed nothing to the House 
more congenial to his feelings, and for 
which he thanked him both as a public 
and a private man, The Act of Grace 
emanating from the Prince Regent, was 
an act worthy of a magnanimous and a 
generous heart. (The Noble Lord was 
evidently deeply affeeted.) 

The Bill was read the first time. 

—_———— 

In the Commons, the same day, Bills 
were read the first time, for raising 
16,000,000/. by Exchequer Bills, for the 
service of Great Britain, and 2,000,000/. 
for the service of Ireland, for the year 
1819. 

Mr. Abercromby prosented a petition 
from the Crown debtors confined in Lan- 


® See vol. LXVIII. pp. 435. 540, 
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caster Castle, praying that the House 
would cause some relief to be extended to- 
wards them, He stated, that some of the 
petitioners, whose debts did not exceed 
200/, had been confined for eight or nine 
years, and must remain in prison for a 
longer period, unless some legislative as- 
sistance were given them. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Den- 
man, Mr. Vansitiart said, that the office 
of Clerk of the Pells in Ireland was not to 
be abolished, but to be regulated. 

Mr. Wrottesley moved an Address to the 
Prince Regeot, praying him to advance a 
sum not exceeding 20,000/. for the pur- 
pose of erecting a suitable building for 
transaction of business in Bankruptcy, and 
assuring him that the House would make 
good the same. 

Mr. Alderman Wood seconded the motion; 
which was carried without a divisiun. 

Mr. W. Hallet was called to the bar, 
and received the following reprimand by 
Mr. er — 

“ Mr. Hallett, 

“The offence for which you stand 
committed to the custody of the Serjeant 
at Arms, is of the most grave and serious 
description, insulting to the dignity und 
authority of this House, and an endea- 
vour, as far as in you lay, to impede the 
course of public justice.—You allege in 
your petition, in mitigation of your mis- 
conduct, that you were not served with 
the order for attendance; this statement 
is doubtless correct, but you were re- 
ported by a Committee of this House, ap- 
pointed to try the Came!ford Election Pe- 
tition, as having willingly absconded with 
a view to avoid the service of such order. 
—Be not therefore misled yourself, and 
think not to mislead the House, by so vain 
and futile a distinction ;—it is no extenu- 
ation of your misconduct, and no repa- 
ration to public justice, that you did not 
aggravate your offence by open disobe- 
dience. I will only add, that this is an 
attempt that never can succeed in attain- 
ing the object at which it aims ;—the only 
result in which it can terminate, as it has 
terminated in your case, is in the disgrace 
and punishment of the individual who is 
hardy enough to venture upon it.—In 
consideration however of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of this case, the present state 
of your ill health, your solemn promises 
of future amendment, and, above all, the 
pledge you have given, that you will be 
found ready at any time when called upon, 
and with a deliberate determination to 
give full, and fair, and unreserved testi- 
mony, when examined—vunder all these 
considerations, the House has determived 
to forbear any further punishment, and to 
release you from your present confine- 
ment. In obedience, therefore, to the 
Commands of this House, I reprimand 
you, and have to inform you, that you 
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‘are now discharged upon payment of your 
fees.” 

On the third reading of. the Scotch 
Churches Bill, Mr. Maxwell observed upon 
the clause which made 200/. the minimum 
of compensation to the clergyman. In 
those countries, he remarked, where the 
provision for the clergy was most ample, 
the morals of the lower orders were most 
degraded. Looking even to Catholic 
countries, it would be found that in the 
Tyrol and other Alpine regions, where the 
livings were very poor, morals were in a 
very pure state; while at Rome and in 
Naples they were at an ebb infinitely 
lower. He moved therefore, asan amend- 
ment, that after the words ‘* not less than 
200/.” there be inserted the words, ‘ nor 
more than 400/.” 

Mr. Primrose seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Vansittart opposed it, observing, 
that those who were acquainted with Scot- 
land would scarcely be appreheusive of 
the clergy being too weil paid. The amend- 
ment was negatived by 47 to 18, and the 
Bill was passed. 


July 1. 

Mr. Bankes, after some remarks on the 
general excess of expenditure in public 
works, moved the three following Reso- 
lutions, which were agreed to:—1. That 
whenever a great public work was to be 
undertaken, the Surveyor General should 
invite a competition of architects to fur- 
nish designs and plans. 2, That the work 
should be undertaken by contract, under 
public advertisement, care being taken to 
have the superintendence of a competent 
architect to regulate the various opera- 
tions. 3. That a fixed and moderate com- 
pensation be allowed to such architect for 
his superintendence, the usual mode of a 
per centage being ill calculated to produce 
a controul over the expenditure. 

Lord Morpeth presented a petition from 
Mr. Bedingfield, Inspector of Seamen’s 
Wills, setting forth the particulars of the 
insults shewn to his Majesty, by a mob, 
on the Sist Oct. 1795, on his way to the 
House of Lords, and stating, that when 
the guards were dismissed, on his Majes- 
ty’s return to St. James’s, and his Ma- 
jesty was returning in his private carriage 
to _Buckingham-house, an attempt was 
made by several persons to approach the 
carriage, and teac him from out of it, 
which, but for the petitioner's conduct on 
that occasion*¥, who threw himself between 

: the carriage and the mob, they would (in 
the opinion of a Mr. Lambert, who was 
present at the time) have effected. The 
petition went on to observe, that this was 
the opinion also of a Mr. Gifford (ihe au- 
thor of a periodical work), who was like- 
wise present, and who said, ** Thus, to the 





* See vol. LXV. p. 965. 
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intrepidity of this loyal gentleman may be 
attributed the preservation of the King.” 
For this service the petitioner had never 
received any reward, nor did he now ven- 
ture to express any wish upon that head, 
leaving the case entirely in the hands of 
the House. Lord Morpeth stated, that the 
King had at the next levee after the affair 
alluded to, mentioned his great obliga- 
tion to Mr, Bedingfield. 

The Marquis of Tavistock presented a 
petition from 1800 of the most respectable 
inbabitaots of Liverpool, complaining that 
they were not admitted to the elective 
franchise, and praying that they might be 
allowed to participate in the election of 
their own representatives. The Marquis, 
whilst an enemy to those wild and vision- 
ary reformers, who started projects of im- 
possible execution, and reforms of destruc- 
tive extent, was yet anxious for a reform, 
radical but moderate ; radical, in remedy- 
ing abuses, and moderate in the remedies 
applied. 

Sir F. Burdett then addressed the House 
on the subject of Reform. The Hon, Ba- 
ronet quoted Blackstone to shew the prin- 
ciple of representation in this country, 
which was, that in “a free state every 
man who is a free agent ought to be in 
some measure his own governor;” and 
that the true reason of a qualification as 
to property was ‘to exclude such persons 
as are in so mean a situation, that they 
are esteemed to have no will of their own.” 
Now it was perfectly notorious, that the 
greater part of the House were returned 
by such voters, (Hear.) By persons 
whose names were kept off the poor-books, 
for the sake of enabling them to give their 
votes. Those also who were returned by 
the influence of Peers, were in violation 
of the Constitution, and the standing or- 
ders, admitted to be good members. He 
then quoted a passage from Chief Justice 
Fortescue, in the time of Henry VII. in 
which, contrasting the effects of the free 
government of England with those of 
French despotism, he says, “ And there- 
fore cometh it to pass that the men of this 
country are rich, having abundance of 
gold and silver, and every thiog necessary 
for man’s delight. They drink no water, 
unless it may be for the purposes of de- 
votion, or being upon: a_ pilgrimage ; 
abundance of silk and golden stuffs have 
they also,” and so on, (a laugh.) He 
was afraid that if a comparison were to be 
drawn between the two countries in their 
present state, as regarded the condition 
of the people, the result of the compari- 
son formerly made by the Chancellor For- 
tescue would be reversed. The people, in 
claiming the elective franchise with re- 
gard to Members of that House, were de- 
manding only a small portion of their he- 
reditary privileges, for antiently they 
elected al] magistrates, from sheriffs — 
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wards. They now satisfied themselves 
with asking to be allowed to elect those 
who had the privilege of taking from them 
the fruits of their hard-earned labour ; 
they claimed the right of electing those 
who were to take from their means of sub- 
sistence, who were to have power over 
their very bodies even! The borough sys- 
tem of representation robbed the Crown of 
its rights, as well as the people of theirs. 
The antient property of the Crown had 
been taken from it, and it was now placed 
in the odious light of a great pensioner on 
the public. Such a condition of things 
was wholly inconsistent with the plan of 
Government established by our ancestors, 
and in his opinion quite adverse to the 
real interests of the country. The present 
system had produced an expenditure 
which the country could not much longer 
support. Many years ago, Mr. Pitt had 
declared a reform in the representation to 
be absolutely necessary; he had said, 
jn the present state of the representation 
no honest man could conduct public af- 
fairs, and in fact no honest man could be 
Minister. He predicted, that without a 
reform the country would be plunged into 
new wars, undertaken, like the American 
war, for the purpose of extinguishing li- 
berty in whatever quarter of the world it 
should appear. He foresaw the accumu- 
lation of fresh debts and difficulties, and 
unfortunately lived to verify and illustrate 
his own predictions. The Hon. Baronet 
then adverted to the enormous expence of 
our standing army, the fees and taxes in 
law proceedings amounting nearly to a 
denial of justice, and to other grievances 
resulting from the present system of go- 
vernment, and concluded with moving a 
Resolution, that the House should early 
in the next Session take into consideration 
thé state of the Representation. 

Mr. G, Lamé was pleased that the Hon. 
Baronet had concluded with a motion 
tending to comprehend al! those whose 
views were friendly to reform. His own 
wishes were to see, in the first place, the 
elective franchise removed from boroughs 
whese corruptions had been exposed, and 
from others of limited extent, to large and 
populous towns; and in the next place to 
shorten the duration of Parliaments. He 
did pot, however, anticipate from these 
measures the removal of all the evils un- 
der which the country now laboured, but 
he believed the effect of such a reform 
would be to give the people what, in his 
opinion (and he was sorry to say it) they 
did not at present possess—reliance on 
their rulers. 

Mr. Grenfell would never consent to go 
into a Committee until some specific plan 
were laid down. He should, therefore, 
move that the other orders of the day be 
now read, 
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In the sequel of the debate the original 
motion was supported by Mr. R. H. Gur- 
ney, Sir R. Wilson, Aldermen Wood and 
Waithman, Mr. Williams,, Mr. P. Moore, 
Mr. C. Hutchinson, and Mr. Bung; and 
the amendment was supported by Mr. 
Wilmot, Mr. Martin (of Galway), and 
Lord John Russell. 

Oo a division, the amendment was car- 
ried by 153 to 58, 


July 2. 

Mr. Alderman Wood moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to enable the Duke of Kent 
to dispose of his property at Castlebar, by 
way of lottery, for the payment of his 
creditors. The motion was supported by 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Grenfell, and Mr. Forbes ; 
and opposed by Mr. Canning, Lord Castle. 
reagh, and Lord Lowther. It was then 
withdrawn. 


a 


House or Lorns, July 5. 

The Marquis of Lansdown opposed the 
Poor Rates Misapplication Bill, and mov- 
ed to postpone the second reading of it 
for three months. 

The motion, after some observations 
from Lords Liverpool, Harrowby, and Darn- 
ley, was agreed to. 

In a Committee on the Insolvent Debt- 
ors’ Bill, several amendments proposed 
by Lord Redesdale and others were car- 
ried. 

Lord Auckland observed, that the 
amendments just made were not likely 
to be agreed to in the other House. 

The Lord Chancellor said that, in this 
case, a Bill might be brought in, to con- 
tinue the Act about to expire until three 
months after the meeting of next Sessiea 


, of Parliament. 
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In the Commons, the same day, 
the examination of witnesses relative 
to the Grampound election was resumed 
in a Committee of the whole House. 

The Chairman having reported pro- 
ceedings, Lord John Russell moved the 
two following Resolutions: “1. That 
so notorious a system of corruption had 
prevailed in the borough of Grampound, 
as to call for the serious animadversion of 
the House, 2. That the House pledged it- 
self to take this subject into consideration 
early in the next Session.” The Noble 
Lord further gave notice, that as the pre- 
cedent of extending the elective franchise 
to the freeholders of the adjacent hun- 
dreds was not likely to cure the evil of 
bribery, he should propose to transfer the 
right of representation in this case to some 
populous seat of trade and manufactures 
now altogether unrepresented. The Re- 
solutions were then agreed to. 

EFFECT 
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EFFECT OF MISSIONS TO THE EAST INDIES. 


—_—_——————— 


The very interesting Report of 
the Missionary Society lately pub- 
lished, has induced us to make a few 
extracts relative to Calcutta, Madras, 
and Travancore, which will, we are 
confident, be read with satisfaction. 
We venerate,with the highest acknow- 
ledgments, their liberal efforts in the 
promotion of that great cause, which 
in conjunction with the exertions of 
our Established Church, are making 
rapid progress to overcome every 
past prejudice to the universal do- 
minion of Christianity. A. H. 


At Catcurra a School Society has been 
established by voluntary contribution 
there, the design of which is to improve 
existing schools, and to establish and sup- 
port any further schools and seminaries 
which may be requisite, with a view to 
a more general diffusion of useful know- 
ledge among the inhabitants of India of 
every description, especially within the 
provinces subject to the Presidency of 
Fortwilliam. The Missionaries presented 
1000 sicca rupees as an encouragement 
to its progress, which they regard as one 
of those important measures, under Pro- 
vidence, destined to prepare the natives 
of Hindoostan for the reception of the 
Gospel. 

Messrs. Townley and Keith, in addi- 
tion to their familiar conversations with 
the natives, daily set out every Sabbath 
under cover, and on a table they lay the 
Gospels in the Bengalee, Hindoostanee, 
and Persian languages: they then read 
aloud from some of them to a number of 
the natives, who enter into conversation 
with them, which affords them an oppor- 
tunity of exposing errors and of distribut- 
ing the New Testament, the Gospels se- 
parately, and religious tracts—many of 
the latter are of their own composition, ad- 
mirably adapted to gratify curiosity, and 
to enlighten the mind as to the error of 
Hindooism, and the truth of Christianity. 
These are read with great avidity, and 
a great demand is made for them: and 
the Pundits and Surkars are instrumentat 
in their circulation. A printing-office has 
since been established there: Bengalee 
types were in preparation at Calcutta ; and 
an English printer of good character has 
been lately sent out, furnished with a 
press and fount of English types. An 
Union Chapel was about to be erected 
there for public worship, for which a con- 
siderable sum had already been subscribed. 
Very ,zealous and active services in all 
these points have been rendered by 
Messrs. Mackintosh, Fulton, and Co. of 


Calcutta, Agents to the Society of Missions 
in Bengal. 

At Mapras the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures has been so successful that a large 
number of copies having been sent to a 
camp 100 miles distant from Bellary, the 
whole were sold in less than an hour, 
** Never,” says Mr. Reeves in his letter, 
** has there been such a hungering for the 
bread of life among the English soldiery, 
since the commencement of British autho- 
rity in India. The Bible is become the 
inmate of the knapsack, and is to be 
found under the soldier’s pillow.” What, 
however, is still more pleasing, some of 
the good men in the camp bad shewn a 
strong desire to promote the distribution 
of the Scriptures among the surrounding 
heathen, and for this purpose had actually 
commenced a subscription which amount- 
ed to upwards of 7/. 

Translations into Hindoostanee and Per- 
siau are conducting with great progress : 
and the attendance at the Chapels on the 
Lord’s-day and at the Lectures during the 
week, &c. is numerous and punctually 
observed. 

The beneficial effects of the Mission to 
this place are very apparent: when Mr. 
Hands first arrived at Bellary in 1810, 
scarcely a family could be found among 
those born.in the country who were able 
to read, or willingtolearn, Their leisure 
time was nearly all consumed in dancing, 
visiting, &c. Now, many of these persons 
have become decided Christians, orna- 
ments of the Church, and blessings to So- 
ciety. The vacant countenance is illu- 
mined with ivtelligence ; a thirst for know- 
ledge is excited ; they apply for books and 
entreat fresh supplies from England. 
Among those who subscribe for them li- 
berally, are two Africans and one Hindoo, 
who pour out their praises to God for 
sending Christian Missionaries to Bellary. 

At Bengalore a religious society, com- 
posed chiefly of soldiers, was found some 
time since, and is affectionately united to- 
gether in bonds of Christian fellowship, 
The British territory Northward and West- 
ward of Bellary, bad lately been widely 
extended, including a large track of coun- 
try, where the Canada language is spoken; 
a circumstance which adds much to the 
importance of Bellary and other places in 
that part of India, as a Missionary station. 

At South Travancore—Mr. Mead having 
studied the Tamul language, imparted 
Christian instruction to the natives—some 
portion of his time was occupied by a 
civil appointment of Judge which he had 
received from Rannz the Queen of Tra- 
vancore. The discharge of the duties con- 
nected with this office, seems to have con- 
ferred upon the natives many substantial 
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benefits, and had apparently not only ex- 
cited in their minds strong sentiments of 
grateful esteem for him, but made an im- 
pression throughout the country highly 
favourable to the success of Missionary 
labours: — Travancore comprehends ten 
distinct stations or villages, most of which 
now have Churches, Schools, and increas- 
ing Congregations! The house occupied 
by these Teachers was formerly that of 
the Resident, and was given to the Mis- 
sion by the Queen. It is situated at Na- 

il *, about four miles from Malaudy, 
another heathen village ia a healthy and 
central situation, close to the Southern 
extremity of the Ghauts, aad surrounded 
by scenery of singuler sublimity and gran- 
deur! Several hundreds of the natives 
had renounced all connection with hea- 
thenism, of whom considerable numbers 
were anxiously desiring to receive Chris- 
tian instruction. They cast their penales 
or household gods out of doors; and on 
their public profession of Christianity, 
each of them voluptarily presented a note 
of hand declarative at once of his renun- 
ciation of idolatry, and of his determi- 
nation to serve the living and true God. 
The British Resident, Col. Munro, still 
continues to extend his favourable atten- 
tions to this mission; and the Rajah of 
Cochin placed in his hands 5000 rupees 
for the benefit of the Christians at Tra- 
vancore, which were immediately appro- 
priated to this purpose ; a former large 
donation by the Queen having been ap- 
propriated to the Syrian Christians in the 
North. 

Mr. Kam performed a voyage to the 
Islands of Cebbes, Sangir, &c. where he 
met with a very cordial reception from the 
Chiefs and people, who in general shewed 
adesire to possess the Scriptures, and to 
receive religious instruction. At the I[s- 
land of Chiauw be was much gratified by 
discovering the King to be a very pious 
man. He was able to read the Dutch 
Bible, and had some acquaintance with 
the Arabic, and employed a portion of 
every day in the study of the Scriptures. 
He obliged Mr. Kam to explain to him 
certain passages; and whatever Mr. K. 
said, with which he was previously un- 
acquainted, he immediately noted down 
in a writing book, provided by him for this 
express purpose. Mr. Kam preached on 
several occasions during his journey, 
baptised a number of persons, whom 
he considered to be fit subjects of that 
Ordinance, and also married several per- 
sons at their own request, among whom 
was the king of Tabookang, in the island 





* Nagracoil literally means The Serpent 
Church, from there being a Church dedi- 
cated to the express worship of the Old 
Serpent, the Devil. 
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of Sangir, brother to the pious King of 
Chiauw. He found the schools established 
by the Dutch in a very neglected state, 
and some of them entirely destitute of 
schoolmasters. In the course of his dif. 
ferent tours in the Moluccas, he discovered 
the existence of between 35 and 40,000 
natives who professed Christianity, aod 
he had not completed his investigations, 
all needing instruction, and anxiously de- 
sirous of receiving it. 

Two missionaries were sent to Java last 
year. 

There are comparatively few of the 
missions which do not afford pleasing evi- 
dence of progressive advancement, either 
in the attainment of the native languages, 
or in the translation or publication of the 
Scriptures, or in the actual communication 
of Christian knowledge,—or in the plans 
for a more extensive diffusion of it—or in 
improved civilization and manners—or in 
respect to examples of decided piety and 
virtue. 

That nearly 100 millions of immortal 
Beings should be found under the domi- 
nions of the small kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, Islands of the West, si- 
tuate at so great a distance from the ex- 
tensive territory of that dominion, is one 
of the most remarkable political pheno- 
mena recorded in the annals of history. 
The bare statement of this fact is calcu- 
lated to excite in a reflecting mind a sen- 
timent approaching to conviction, that an 
arrangement so extraordinary is connected 
with very important consequences to the 
human race. When, too, we consider the 
general character, resources, and influ- 
ence, of the kingdom which has been per- 
mitted to acquire this dominion, whether 
in relation to its religion, manners, com- 
merce, civil polity, or laws, we cannot 
fail to be still more deeply impressed 
with the over-ruling Providénce of that 
all-wise and powerful Being ** who maketh 
even the wrath of man, and the conflicts 
of princes, to praise him, and who out of 
temporary evil, educeth permanent good.” 
But the motives which arise out of these 
general considerations receive much ad- 
ditional strength from a survey of the 
actual state of things in reference to those 
great objects which India at this time 
presents to our attention. 

From the history of Protestant Missions 
in India, particularly during the last few 
years, it is evident that a spirit of Inquiry 
has pervaded no inconsiderable portion 
of its inhabitants—that the most obstinate 
and inveterate prejudices are dissolving— 
that the craft of the Brahminical system 
is beginning to be detected, and its ter- 
rors to be despised, even by the Hindoos 
themselves—that some of the latter have 
exerted their talents in order to expose it 
to public contempt—that the Chains of 
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€aste, by which they have been so long 
bound, are gradually looseving ; and that 
considerable numbers have absolutely re- 
nounced their cruel and degrading super- 


stitions, and at least externally, embraced 
Christianity: which some of their consti- 
tuted authorities have begun to support. 


i 
THE CHINESE EMBASSY. 


The following curious document 
will be perused with some interest, 
more especially as it has not been 
published in any of the several quartos 
relating to the Chinese Embassy lately 
undertaken and completed by Lord 
Amherst and others. 

The arrogance and self-importance 
of the Chinese are proverbial: they 
think there is no such nation in the 
world as themselves; and in some 
respects they are right: they hold all 
maokind their inferiors and tributa- 
ries: in this light they view Great 
Britain, and consider her composition 
for Canton as a sort of tribute. The 
Priuce Regent, to whom the subse- 
p noe Letter is addressed, is consi- 

ered merely as a favoured dependent 
Sovereign, whose Envoys have, how- 
ever, been guilty of a high offence, 
in not knocking their heads nine times 
against the ground. 

The subsequent is the Chinese ac- 
count of the causes of the failure of 
the late mission to Pekin: it is an 
original Epistle in all senses of the 
word, and must have produced great 
merriment at our Court. The Wri- 
ter is no less than the Emperor 
of China, and the translation was 
made by Sir Geo. Staunton, by order 
of the Prince Regent. 


Letter from the Emperor of China to the 
Prince Regent. 


“ The supreme Sovereign of the Earth, 
who has received it from Heaven and re- 
volving Time, issues this Imperial Man- 
date to the King of England, with the pur- 
port of which let him be more fully ac- 
quainted,. 

* Your country, O King, is situated at 
an immense distance, beyond a_ vast 
ocean; yet you send to me, in the sin- 
cerity of your heart, an offering of devot- 
edness, and turn with a zealous affection 
to the transforming influences which ema- 
pate from the middle kingdom (China). 

**On a former occasion, in the 58th 
year of Kien-Lung, at a time when the 
reign of the exalted, the honourable, and 
the immaculate Emperor was approach- 
ing towards its close, you sent av Ambas- 
sador across the seas to the residence. 

** At that time, your Ambassador, in 
approaching the throne with veveration 
end respect, performed the accustomed 


ceremony without exceeding or falling 
short of what is required, and duly ob- 
served all the forms with proper decorum; 
and was then enabled to look up, and to 
receive the favour and affection of the 
Son of Heaven, to see his Majesty’s ce- 
lestial face, to be entertained at a great 
banquet, and to have numerous and va- 
luable presents bestowed upon him. 

“In this year, you, O King, have 
thought fit again to send an Ambassador 
to our Court, with a written representa- 
tion, and with orders to present me with 
the productions of your country, on his 
being iutroduced to my presence. 

“1, the Emperor, having reflected that 
you, O King, had done so in sincerity of 
heart, and from feelings of respect and 
obedience, rejoiced exceedingly at this 
intelligence; I caused forthwith the for- 
mer records to be examined; and I or- 
dered the proper number of Officers of 
State to await the arrival of your Ambas- 
sador, that, on the very day of his ap- 
proach to the palace, he might, io all due 
respect, behold the Imperial Person, and 
then be entertained with a grand festival, 
according to all things, and with exactly 
the same ceremonies which were observed 
in the preceding reign. 

* Your Ambassador first began to open 
his communications at Tientsing. I ap- 
pointed Great Officers of State to be there, 
to give to him an Imperial feast and en- 
tertainment; when, behold! instead of 
your Ambassador returning thanks for 
this feast, he refused to pay obedience to 
the prescribed ceremonies. 

“1, the Emperor, in the affair of an 
inferior Officer of State arriving from a 
remote country, did not deem forms and 
ceremonies of any great importance: it 
was an affair in which some indulgence 
and a compassionate forbearance might be 
shown to the individual; and I therefore 
made a special order for all my Great 
Officers of State to use gentleness and ac- 
commodating behaviour towards your Am- 
bassador ; and to inform him, on his ar- 
rival at Pekin, that, in the 58th year of 
Kien Lung, your Ambassador, in per- 
forming the usual ceremony, always fell 
upon his kne@s and bowed his head to the 
ground, according to the established forms: 
how, indeed, on such an occasion, could 
any change be allowed ! 

** Your Ambassador then told my Great 
Officers, face to face, that when the pro- 
per time came, he would comply with the 
ceremonies, and would perform the kneel- 
ing, and prostration, and bowing of — 
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head to the ground; and that no exceed- 
ing or falling short of the established forms 
should occur. 

“* Accordingly, my Great Officers, in 
conformity to, and in reliance on, this 
declaration, reported the affair to me; 
and I sent down’ my pleasure, that, on 
the Tih day of the 7th moon, -your Am- 
bassador should be ordered to appear be- 
fore the Imperial Person; that, oa the 
8th, in the great Hall of Light and Splen- 
dour, an entertainment should be confer- 
red, and gifts bestowed; and again, thai, 
in the Gardens of Perpetual Pleasure a 
feast should be prepared; that, on the 9ih, 
he should have his audience of leave, and 
that on the same day it shonid be permit- 
ted him to ramble among the bills of ten 
thousand ages; that on the llth, at the 
Gate of Perfect Concord, gifts should again 
be conferred, after which he should re- 
pair to the Board of Ceremonies, and 
there again be feasted; and that, on the 
12th, he should be finally dispatched, aud 
ordered to proceed on his journey. The 
day fixed for performiug the ceremony, and 
the precise form to be observed, were 
previously communicated to your Ambas- 
sador by my great Officers of State. 

“On the 7th, the day appointed for 
your Ambassador to approach and be- 
hold the Imperial Person, he accordingly 
arrived at the palace, and I, the Empe- 
Tor, was just abeut to enter the Great 
Hall of Audience. 

** Your Ambassador, all on a sudden, 
asserted that be was so exceedingly ill, 
‘that he could not stir a step; I thought it 
not impossible, and therefore ordered the 
two Assistant Ambassadors to enter the 
hall, aud appear before me; but both 
the Assistant Ambassadors also. asserted 
that they were too ill. This certainly was 
an-instance of rudeness which had never 
been exceeded. I did not, however, in- 
flict severe chastisement; but I ordered 
them to be sent off the same day, on their 
revurn to their own country. As your Am- 
bassador was thus prevented from behold- 
ing the imperial presence, it was not ex- 
pedient that be should send in the written 
representation from you, O King: it is, 
therefore, sent back in the same state it 
came, by your Ambassador: 

* We have considered, however, that 
you, O King, from the immense distance 
of maby times teu thousand lee, respect- 
fully caused a written representation to be 
presented to me, and offered presents ; that 
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your Ambassador’s inability to communi- 
cate, on your behalf, witti profound rever- 
ence ad sincere devotion, is his own fault; 
and that the disposition of profound re- 
spect and doe obedience on your-part, 
© King, are visibly apparent. 

* I therefore thought proper to take 
from among the articles of tribute only a 
few maps, some prints of views and por- 
traits; but L highly applaud your feelings 
of sincere devotedness for me, just the 
same as if I had received the whole. In 
return, TI ordered to be given to you, O 
King, a Joo-ee (emblem of prosperity), a 
string of imperial beads. two large silk 
purses, and eight small ones, as a proof 
of our tender and indulgevt conduct in 
this affair, 

* Your country is too remotely distant 
from the central and flourishing empires 
so that to send an Ambassador stich a 
distance over the waves of the sea is not 
a light affair. Besides, your Ambassador, 
it would seem, does not understand how 
to practise the rites and ceremonies of the 
central empire. The subject, indeed, in- 
volves a severe labour of the lips and the 
tongue, which is by no means pleasait or 
easy to bear. 

** The Celestial Empire sets very littte 
value on things that they are brought 
from a distance ; nor does it consider as 
rare and precious pearls the production of 
your country, however curious and inge- 
nious they may be thought. 

** That you, O King, may preserve your 
people in peace, and be careful of giving 
strength to the boundary lines of your 
territories, that no separation of those 
parts which are distant from that which is 
near at home may take place, is what I, 
the Emperor, sincerely and strongly re- 
commend. 

** Finally, there will be no occasion 
hereafter for you to send an Ambassador 
from so great a distance, and to give him 
the trouble of passing over mountains and 
crossing the ocean. If you do but pour 
out the heart in dutiful obedience, it is 
by no means necessary at any stated 
time, to come to the Celestial Presence, 
ere it be pronounced, that you tura to- 
wards the transforming influences which 
emanate from this Empire. 

** Tois Imperial Mandate is now issued 
that you may for ever obey it. Kia- 
King, 21st Year, 7th Moon, 20th Day. 
—(Sept. 11, 1816,)” 


a — 
FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

The late Paris papers are principally 
occupied with detailing the proceedings of 
the Radical Reformers in Eugiand; and 
noticing the results of the Elections in the 
several departments of France, now en- 
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gaged in renewing their deputations. We 
find that, for the most part, the new elec 
tions terminated in favour of what is calli- 
ed the Liberal or democratic party in 
France ; and some of the Paris papers do 
not hesitate to affirm, that the results are 

such 
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such as toendangerthe Monarchy. “Every 
where,” says the Gasetie de Fiance, “* the 
democracy triumphs, and the Monarchy 
is sacrificed.” Tne Quotidienne also has a 
paragraph, stating, that tri-coloured waist- 
coats are now openly sold at Paris ; adding, 
that this is, doubtless, a preparation for 
the adoption of the cockade. 

The hopes of the Bourbon family have 

~ e@xperienced another disappointment, ia 
the birth of a Princess, of whom the 
Duchess de Berri was delivered on the 
21st. inst. 

The Cardinals, Archbishops, and Bi- 
shops of Fraucé, have addressed a letter 
to the Holy See, filled wiih reflections of a 
melancholy nature on their own lot, on 
that of the Gallican Church, and of reli- 
gion generally within the French empire. 
The letter complains that the clerical func- 
tion has been weakened, and brought into 
disrepute ; and that impious books spread 
abroad derision, satire, calumnices, and the 
most pernicious doctrines, against all reli- 


THE NETHERLANDS. 

Letters from Holland are most gloomy, 
representing the trade of that once flourish- 
ing republic as rapidly declining; and 
stating, that things must inevitably be- 
come worse as long as the Goverument so 
obstinately persists in its anti-commercial 


regulations. 
SPAIN. 


Spaio has refused to ratify the cession 
of the Floridas to America. O’Donnel has 
been removed from the command of the 
Cadiz expedition, and appointed Captain 
‘General of Andalusia instead. The gue- 
rillas are said to be making bead in Spain. 
Ferdinand has officially declared his in- 
tention to marry a Saxon Princess;-in com- 

. pliance with the “* ardent prayers” of va- 
rious religious and public bodies in his’ 
kingdom. 

ITALY. 

Two very important decrees have been 
signed by the King of Naples ; by which 
Sicily is at last blessed with a free trade in 

. corn, 80 long the object of her wishes, and 
so obviously beneficial to her best interests, 

GERMANY. 

The persecutions of the unfortunate 

: Jews still go on in Germany, the country 
which, of all others, now pretends to give 
the tone of liberal opinions, and hatred of 
persecution, to the vest of the world! Dis- 
graceful scenes of outrage and violence 
against this unfortunate race have brokea 
out at Pforzheim and Buhl, between Ras- 
tadt and Offéoburg. Troops were obliged 
to be sent to Buhl before order could be 

_ restored.. Similar scenes of violence have 
taken place at Grombach, near Bruchsal. 

SWEDEN AND DENMARK. 

The Hamburgh papers notice the signa- 

ture of the treaty between Sweden and 
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Denmark on the Ist insty By the treaty 
thus spoken of, Sweden stands engaged to 
pay three millions of dollars (Hamburg 
banco), in ten yearly instalments, to Den- 
mark, with an annual interest of four per 
cent. quarterly : the bonds to be deposited 
in Lord Siraugford’s hands, who, amidst 
Circumstances of great difficulty, brought 
this long-pending negociation to an auspi- 
cious close. 
RUSSIA. 

The port of Odessa, which in 1817 was 
declared free by an Ukase of the Emperor 
of Russia, was opened, on the 15th inst. . 
to trading ships of all nations. 

TURKEY. 

Twenty-two heads were cut off in Con- 
stantinople last July, after quelling a tu- 
mult among the Janissaries, 

ASIA, 

Calcutta papers, to the 24th March, 
contain the details of the establishment of 
a British port at Sincapore, the ancient 
maritime capital of the Malays, in the 
Straits of Malacca, by Sir Thos. Stamford 
Raffles. This station, which is to 
us by treaty with the Sultan of Johore, 
gives us the entire command of the Straits 
of Malecca, and secures a free and unin- 
terrupted communication with Chima. Ia 
short, it is observed, that this spot cannot 
fail to become in a very few years one of 
the most flourishing and interesting settle- 
ments ever formed by Europeans among 
the Eastern islands. 

AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES. 

Letters from Charleston state, that-pre- 
parations were making in America, in ex- 
pectation of a rupture with Spain, in con- 
sequence of her.refusing to ratify the Flo- 
rida Treaty. 

The Americans are unremitting in their 
exertions to put afloat a respectable naval 
force. 

By the Quebec papers it appears, that 
on the 20th of July a public meeting was 
convened, for the purpose of lishi 
a Society, under the title of the Quebec 
Emigrant Society, for the purpose of af- 
fording employment, information, and as- 
sistance, to destitute setilers in Quebec 
and its neighbourbood. 

The commercial distress in the United 
States is still very severe. The- scarcity 
of specie excites considerable alarm. 

Letters from Margaretta, dated July 12, 
communicate the intelligence of the fall of 
the city of Barcelona, which was taken by 
the division of the Patriot army under the 
command of Generals Marino and Sedeno. 

Christophe has issued a proclamation, 
datedSans Souci, declaring that no asylum 
shall be granted in the empire of Hayti to 
the disaffécted or run-away negroes from 
any of the West Indian Is!ands; and es- 
pecially from those belonging to his Bri- 


tannic Majesty. 
DOMESTIC 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


* INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Sept. 2. The business of Lancaster As- 
sizes commenced. The Courtwas crowd- 
ed to excess; and the object of curiosity 
was, the appearance of Mr. Henry Huot, 
accompanied by Mes:rs. Harmer and 
Pearson, the solicitors.—On the names of 
the Grand Jury being called over, and be- 
fore the Judge’s charge, Mr. Hunt ad- 
dressed Baron Wood, and represented that 
‘he iutended to prefer indictments for mur- 
der, maiming, cutting, and stabbing, 
against certain Magistrates and other per- 
sons who were relatives of some of the 
Graud Jury ; he instanced Mr. B. Wilbra- 
ham as in this predicament; and he there- 
fore protested against such gentlemen act- 
ing as Grand Jurors when these indict- 
ments were preferred.— Baron Wood sug- 
gested that Mr. Wilbraham could retire 
when these bills were inquired into; aud 
Mr. Wilbraham stated to the Court that 
dhe had already informed Lord Stanley, 
‘the foreman, that he should take no part 
iv inquiries connected with these transac- 
tions. The usual proclamation being then 
read, Baron Wood shorily charged the 

‘Jury. The calendar contains 75 prisoners ; 
among whom is Jobn Adamson, indicted 
for sedition at Burnley ; and Robert Jones, 
aged 32, Joseph Healey, 58, George Swift, 
30, John Thacker Saxton, 42, Samuel 
Bamford, 31, aud Robert Wild, 22, com- 
mitted, * for that they, being persons.of a 

* wicked and turbulent di tion, did, at 
Manchester, in the said coyntey, on the 
1étb of Aug. inst. combine, conspire, cop- 
federate, and agree together, to excite tu- 

“anak and insurrection within this realm, 
and by force and ‘violence to alier the go- 
vermment and constitution thereof as by 
law established.”—-Mr. Hunt and those 
who have been bailed, are of course not 

‘ entered among the prisoners in the calendar. 

Sept. 3. Bills were sent before the 
Grand Jury against the following persons, 
in reference to the late disturbances at 

' Manchester:—Mr. Edward Tebbutt, Mr. 
Thos, Platt, and Mr. Robert Derbyshire, 
members of the Manchester corps of Yeo- 
maury Cavalry, for. malicious cutting and 
stabbing, under Lord Ellenborough’s Act; 
and against Mr. Richard Owen, a pawn- 
broker, of Manchester, for perjury, com- 
mitted by him in .some depositions sworn 
by him before the Magistrates; ypon 
‘which they were supposed to have acted 
in the late dispersion of the Reform 
meeting at that place, by military force. 
In the evening the Grand Jury returned a 
true bill against Mr..R. Owen. The bills 
against the Yeomanry ‘Cavalry have all 
been thiown out. 


Sept. 6. This evening, being the 50th 
year from Garrick’s Jubilee, a lecture 
(from the pen of H. Neele, esq.) upon the 
peculiar and characteristic merits of Shak- 
speare, was read at the Town Hall, io 
Stratford, by Joha Britton, esq. F. A. S 
whose architectural taste and skill are so 
well knowu. While the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Brition iv the cause of Shakspeare, and 
his exertions to keep alive the memory of 
the “ Bard of Avon” in his native town, do 
honour to his head; his benevolence, in 
appropriating the whole profits of his lec- 
ture to a charitable iustitution in Stratford, 
is equally creditable to his heart. 

Sept. 10. This evening the town of 
Warwick was illuminated in honour of Bis 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent’s visit 
to the Castle; and on the next evening, 
Warwick was again more splendidly iliu- 
minated than on the preceding night. The 
Warwick Arms Hotel, the Swan, the Woal- 
pack, and the Globe, displayed allegorical 
and emblematic devices on the oceasion. 
Many of the distinguished visitors, and 
most of the principal inhabitants, paraded 
the streets to a late hour, and brilliaat 
fire-works were displayed in all the open 
spaces. The principal inhabitants, land- 





owners, and visitors of Leamington, were 
convened to a public meeting by the Mas- 


ter of the Ceremonies, atthe Royal Pump- 
room, and an appropriate address was 
unanimously drawa up and agreed to, ex- 
pressive of their thanks for the Prince 


Regent’s paying them a visit.—A depy- 


tation was appotnted to wait on his Royal 
Highness at the Castle to preseut the 
address, 

Sept 11. An Address has been pre- 
sented from the city of Oxford, thankiag 
the Prince Regent for the measures takeu 
to preveot the evil consequences which 
might have arisen from tumultuous and 
unlawful assemblies of the people; and 
also for the prosecution and puvishment 
of the publishers and venders of profane 
and blasphemous publications. 

Sept. 19. Vhe accounts from the North 
stale, that at Glasgow and Paisley, Reform 
meetings have been held; and disordess 
have taken place, under circumstances at 
oace criminal and disgraceful. We fear 
they were vot sudden ebullitions of popu- 
lar excesses, provoked by real or imagi- 
nary injustice, but a determined and pre- 
concerted spirit of attack upon the public 
peace aud private property. 

Sept. 20. A Retorm meeting was held 
this day at Henslet- Moor, pear Leeds. 
The men walked six a-breast, as at Man- 
chester. After about }000 men had passed, 
wear 400 or 500 women followed in 
black dresses, Or white with bla k :ib- 

bands. 
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bands. Then followed several thousand 
men. Numerous banners, bearing in- 
scriptions, were displayed. Mr. Chapman 
was called to the chair. Tne chief speakers 
were Mr Mason, Mrs... Blackburne { Presi- 
dent of the Fema'e Reformers), Mr. Willan, 
Mr. Johny Biackburne, and Mr, Smithson. 
Several violeut Resvlutions were carried, 
aS Was a proposition for abstaining from 
spirits, tea, and other @xciseable articles. 
The meeting quietly dispersed. 

A meeting was held at the Guildhall 
in the city of York, the Lord Mayor 
in the chair, Beiwecu 4 and 5000 peo- 
ple marched in regular proceesion, six 
a-breast, preceded by flogs bearing in-crip- 
tions. S. W. Nicoll, esq. one of the City 
Couusel, and Recorder of Doneaster, pro- 
posed a series of resolutions, asserting that 
the conduct of the Manchester Magis:rates 
and yeomanry was tllega! and wnconstuta- 
tional, &c. Mr. Alderman Dunslay se- 
conded the resolutions. Hon, L. Duadas 
M. P. next addressed the meeting. Col. 
Wheatley and Mr. Walker, and several 
- speakers, followed ; after which the resolu- 
tions, and an address to the, Regent, were 
agreed to; and votes of thanks having 
been passed to Mr. Dundas and the Lord 
Mayor, the multitude dispersed without 
the least tomult. 

Birmingham, Sept. 23. The inhabitants 
assembied at Newhall Hill, in immense 
numbers, to take into consideration the 
Jate unhappy disturbances at Manchester. 
Mr. Edmonds, of Birmingham, was called 
to the chair, and moved a string of resola- 
tions. Sir Charles Wolsley then addressed 
the meeting ; and was succeeded by Mess. 
Nussell, Lewis, and Lykens. All the 
speakers were in deep mourning ; and on 
the shew of hands, some were blacked, 
some smeared with soot, and others in 
mourning gloves. The utmost regularity 
and order were preserved, 

Tirues.—At Appleby Assizes was tried 
a tithe cause, Robison v. Williamson 
(Clerk), before Mr, Baron Wood and a Spe- 
cial Jury ; when, after a long iria!, a mo- 
dus for hay, which was held to cover agist- 
ment, was fully established. Mr, Baron 
Wood (who is admiiied to be the highest 
authority on tithe-law in Westminster 
Hall), in summing up, said, ‘ he doubted 
very much whether tithes could be claimed for 
improvements from waste lands, when there 
was a modus.” 

The church of Newtown Builer, county 
of Fermanagh, was lately destroyed by fire. 
A man who was employed to shoot rouks 
which infested the church-yard very much, 
fired at some of them on the roof of the 
building, on which the burnt wadding 
judged; and having been composed of 
shingles, they immediaiely took fire, and 
consumed the building before assistance 
could be procured, 


Intelligence from various Parts of the Country. 
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OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITs VICINITY. 

“* Windsor Castle, Sept. 4, 1819. His Ma. 
jesty continues in good genera! health, but 
without any dimipu.ion ot his disorder.” 

Monday, Aug. 3. 

The fair Circassian teft the residence 
of the Persian Ambassador, to return 
home vié Constantinople. His Excel- 
lency remains in England til April or 
May next: he is going on a tour through 
Kngiand, Scotiand, and Iveland. 

Wednesday, Sepi. 8. 

Elizabeth Dunham, aa unfortunate 
Maniac, was examined at the Mansion 
House, upon a charge of stealing some 
keys from the porter’s lodge at the Bauk 
of Englaud.—in cousequeuce of a decia- 
raion sie made on a formes occasion, the 
Officers brought from her apaitment an- 
other chest of keys, which were most of 
them ucketed. Amongst them were the 
keys of the Houses of Lurds aud Cotnmons, 
Cariton House, and the Treasury. The 
wumber of keys was about 3000. Her 
son-i-law alteuded, He suid, she was.a 
woman of good educatioa, aud had mar- 
ried to greatadvantage. About five years 
ago her husband died and leit her a com- 
petency, She took a house, and had 
lodgers ; amongst whom was one man, 
who, by a series Of villainies, deprived her 
of the means of livelihood fur herself aad 
children, three of whom are now helpless 
and almost unprotected, she endeavoured 
to recover by the law; but she fell into 
the bauds of persous im that profession 
who made her opinion of men still worse, 
The Lord Mayor said, the poor creature 
must not be set at large. She was re- 
mauced for a week, that some provision 
might be made for her, and a security pro- 
Vided to prevent avy more frantic depre- 
dations.—It was afterwards judged proper 
to put her on ber trial; which took place 
at the laie Old Bailey Sessions; when she 
was couvicted, aud ordered w be taken 
care of, 

Thursday, Sept. 9. 

A Court of Common Council was held 
at the Council Cuamber, Guildhall, in 
pursuance of a requisition, signed by se- 
veral members of the Court, for taking into 
cousideration the conduct of the Magis- 
trates and Yeomanry Cavalry of Man- 
chester, in the recent melancholy pro- 
ceedings at ihat place.—The Court was 
crowded, and the avenues to it filled with 
persons anxious to hear the debate; the 
greater part of whom, however, could uot 
obtaiw admission.—The Lord Mayor took 
the Chair at 12, and opened the business 
by stating that he held the Court with 
great- reluctance; because, wheuvever 
crimes were alleged to be committed, they 
ought to be referred to the proper tribunal 
betore whom the necessary evidence would 

be 
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be laid, instead of discussing them else- 
where. 

The requisition being then read, Alder- 
man Waithman addressed the Court at 
great lengths and, carefully avoiding ex- 
traneous topics, he discussed the question 
ia all its various bearings ; urging the 
necessity of calling for a full inquiry into 
the atrocities committed, which he con- 
sidered not only unequalled in our his- 
tory, but a great public outrage com- 
mitted on the Constitution.— He concluded 
by moving a series of Resolutions, which 
were seconded by Mr. Hurcombe; but 
were opposed by Alderman Rothwell, Mr. 
Browne, Mr. Jacks, Mr. S. Dixon, Mr. 
James, and Sir Wm. Curtis; chiefly on 
the grounds of its being unjust and pre- 
mature to pass a censure on men so highly 
respectable as the Manchester Magis- 
trates, when the whole of the case did not 
appear; when the charges against them 
rested on imperfect newspaper accounts ; 
and when the transactions complained of 
were to undergo the investigation of ju- 
ries.—The supporters of the resolutious, 
exclusive of the mover and seconder, 
were, Messrs. Bamstead, Patten, South- 
gate, Crook, Eicke, Pearsall, and Taylor. 
—In reply to the argument of prejudging 
the question, Mr. Pearsall observed, that 
the Prince Regent’s Letter of Thanks to 
the Magistraies and Yeomanry was given 
within three days after the knowledge of 
the transaction; whereas the Corporation 
of London had waited 20 days, for all the 
circumstances to transpire. Alderman 
Waithman replied to the arguments of the 
opposing speakers; and upon the ques- 
tion being put by the Common Sergeant, 
the difference of numbers was so great, 
that the Lord Mayor declared the Reso!u- 
tions carried, 

[Many other City, Town, and Borough 
Meetings have been held on the same 
subject, and with similar results.] 

Monday, Sept. 15. 

Orator Hunt this afternoon entered 
the Metropolis, amidst a procession of 
flags, &c. got up by Messrs. Watson, 
Thistlewood, Preston, and others of his 
friends, among whom there had been soine 
squabbling on the subject. The proces- 
sion consisted cf horsemen with flags, Re- 
formers in Hackney chariots, and the hero 
of the day, Henry Hunt, Esq. seated in a 
landaulet, drawn by six horses, decorated 
with scarlet ribands, and preceded by a 
flag, having inscribed on it, ‘* Hunt, the 
heroic Champion of Liberty.” The Pro- 
cession commenced at Islington, and pro- 
ceeded to Finsbury-square, Sun-street, 
Bishopsgate-street, Cheapside, round St. 
Paul’s, Ludgate-hill, Fleet-sireet, to the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, where 
a dinner was provided at seven o’cluck, at 
Is. 6d, a ticket. —The Procession was 
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closed by a crowd of pedestrians, extend- 
ing back as far as the eye could reach, 
The crowds throogh which Hunt passed, 
and those by whom he was accompanied, 
were not less.than 200,000.—As soon as 
Mr. Heat had got out of his carriage, he 
addressed the assembled multitude, After 
thanking them for the high and distin- 
guished honour which they had this day 
conferred on him; he declared he should 
at all times be ready to sacrifice his life, if 
required to do so, in defence of his prin- 
ciples and ‘heir liberty ; he then advised 
them, as they valued the cause for which 
they were contending, to disperse quietly, 
and not by any ebullition of feeling to give 
their enemies any advantage over them. 
This speech was received with repeated 
plaudits. Hunt retired, and ia a few mi- 
nutes the crowd had nearly dispersed. 
Friday, Sept. 1'1. 

The Prince Regent held a Court at 
Carlton House, attended by Lord Sid- 
mouth, Lord Liverpool, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, &c.—The Lord Mayor, in state, 
the Recorder, the Sheriffs, Mr. Alderman 
Waithman, and about 50 of the Common 
Council, preceded by the two City Mar- 
shals, &c. on horseback, arrived at Carl- 
ton House a little before 12 o’clock (the 
hour appointed by the Regent), with an 
Address lately voted to his Royal Highness 
at the Court of Common Council, depre- 
cating the late events at Manchester, and 
praying the Prince Regent “to institute 
ao immediate and effectual inquiry into 
the outrages that have becn committed, 
and cause the guilty perpetrators thereof 
to be brought to signal and condign pn. 
nishment.” They were conducted ino 
the Royal presence; when the Prince, 
surrounded by several of his Cabinet Mi- 
nisters, Officers of State, &c. received the 
same, and was pleased to retuin the fol- 
lowing answer : 

“1 receive with feelings of deep regret 
this Address and Petition of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the 
City of Loadon, in Common Council as- 
sembled. 

** Ata time when ill-designing and tur- 
bulent men are actively engaged in in- 
flaming the minds of their fellow-subjects, 
and endeavouring by means the most 
daring and insidious to alienate.them from 
their allegiance to his Majesty and the 
established Constitution of the realm, it is 
ou the vigilance and conduct of the Ma- 
gistrates that the preservation of the pub- 
hic tranquillity must in a great degree de- 
pend; and a.-firm, faithful, ana active 
discharge of their duty cannot but give 
them the strongest claim to the suppoit 
and approbation of their Sovereign aud 
their country, 

* With the circumstances which pre- 
ceded the late Meeting at Manche-ter, 

you 








you must be unacquainted; and of those 
which attended it, you appear to have 
been incorrectly informed. 

« If, however, the laws were really vio- 
lated on that occasion, by those to whom 
it immediately belonged to assist in the 
execution of them, the tribunals of this 
country are open to afford redress ; but to 
institute an extrajudicial inquiry, under 
such circumstances as the present, would 
be ifestly i istent with the clearest 
principles of public justice.” 

His Royal Highness having delivered 
his answer, the deputation took their leave 
of the Royal presence at about half-past 
12, and returned in the same order of 
procession. A Guard of Honour was in 
attendance in the Court-yard of Carlton 
House. 





Saturday, Sept. 18. 

At the Old Bailey, Henry Stent was put 
to the bar. The Court was crowded with 
females. The prisoner was arraigned upon 
an indictment, charging him in the usual 
form, with having inflicted divers wounds 
upon the person of his wife, Maria, on 
the 5th of August Jast, with intent to kill 
and murder her, or to do her some griev- 
ous bodily harm. He pleaded Not Guilty. 
There was no Council for the prosecution, 
and Mr. Justice Best called Maria Stent, 
the wife of the prisoner, who was sworn. 
—His Lordship then put various ques- 
tions to her; in the course of which it 
appeared, that she had left her husband 
above twelve months; and that on the 
day of meeting him at the Saracen’s 
Head, her feelings were so overpowered by 
_ his appearance, that she had no recollec- 
tion of what happened, till she found her- 

_ self in Bartholomew’s Hospital.—The wait- 
ers at the Inn were next examined; and 
their evidence established the charge 
against the prisoner; one of them de- 
posed, that after he bad wounded Mrs, 
Stent, the prisoner said, “‘ 1 have accom- 
plished my purpose; I wish for nothing 
more; I shall suffer for it, I know I 
shall.” She directly exclaimed, “ You 
have! you have, Henry! but I freely 
forgive you, and I hope the law will take 
no hold of you, and that no harm will 
come to you. I freely forgive you.” She 
then asked him to kiss her. He kneeled 
down and kissed her twice, which she re- 
‘turned. She said he was the best of hus- 
bands, and she was the worst of wives. 
The number of wounds inflicted were tive, 
ove of which in the windpipe, and a se- 
coud in the right lung, were of a dange- 
rous nature.—This was the whole of the 
case for the prosecution.— Mr. Justice 
Best now called on the prisoner for his 
defence; he said, he would leave his case 
eutirely m the hands of his Counsel.—A 
ovmber of respectable witnesses were then 
called on behalf of the prisoner.—Mr. 
Justice Best proceeded to sum up the evi- 
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dence, and stated that Mrs. Stent, the 
unhappy woman who appeared before 
them on. that day, had forsakew her hus- 
band, and, by proving unfaithful to his 
bed, had inflicted upon him the most 
poignant anguish, the most acute suffer- 
ings that a man devoted to a wife could 
possibly endure. This, however, could 
by no means be admitted as a justification 
of his crime.—The Jury then retired, and 
after consulting for about half an hour, 
returned a verdict of Guilty, but recom- 
mended the prisoner strongly to mercy, 
on account of his good character. 
Friday, Sept. 24. 

Mrs. Mary Ridding (aged 20), the 
wife of Captain William Ridding, was 
tried at the Old Bailey, for stealing the 
infant child of John Schrier, 14 months 
old, on the 28th of August, The situa- 
tion of life in which this lady moved, 
as well as the circumstances attending her 
crime, excited a considerable degree of in- 
terest. She was attended by her nurse, 
and was much affected. It appeared she 
had taken the child from his brother, a boy 
aged 7, by sending him to buy some 
cakes, The child was taken for the pur- 
pose of impo:ing it on her husband as his 
own offspring ; and would most probably 
have been maintained in a comparative 
state of affluence to that in which it would 
have been placed if left with its own pa- 
rents, The Jury found her guilly, but re- 
commended her to mercy. In consequence 
of this recommendation, instead of trans- 
portation for seven years (the usua) pu- 
nishment for this offence), she was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of one shilling te the 
Kiag, and to be confined for twelve months 
in Cold Bath Fields Prison. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Coven? Garpen TuEatre. 

Sept. 15. The Steward; or, Fashion 
and Feeling, a Comedy. This piece is 
merely an alteration from Holeroft’s De- 
serted Daughter, which was brought out 
about 25 years ago. It was finely aeted 
in all its parts, and very well received. 

HayMankeT THeaTRe. 

Aug. 23. Pigeons and Crows, a Comedy 
in three acts; said to be the production 
of Mr. Theodore Hook. ‘The scene lies at 
Margate; the title refers to the decep- 
tions practised op a City Alderman re- 
siding there. There is more of laughable 
farce in it, than of legitimate comedy ; 
but it met with considerable success. 





Excuisu Orera House, Lyceum. 
Aug. 30. A Cure for Romance, an 
Operetta. <A very agreeable trifle, turn 
ing upon the love of a young lady for 

every thing romantic. Successful. 
PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazetre Promotions, &c, 

4ug. 24. Robert Kerr, esq. (commonly 
called Lord Robert Kerr), Secretary to 
the Order of the Thistle, vice Bertram, dec. 

28. Adm. Penrose, Koight Grand 
Cross of the Sicilian Order of St. Ferdi- 
uand and of Merit. 

Sept. 4. Col. Washington, of the Ba- 
varian Service, an Honorary Companion 
of the Order of the Bath. 

_ Sept. 16. Rear admirals Beresford and 
Blackwood, Knights Commanders of the 
Bath. 

Sept. 21. Sir W. A’Court, Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary to the Court of Naples, a 
Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. 


Memeper RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 
Sept. 21. Kinross—G. E. Graham, esq. 
vice T, Graham, esq. deceased. 


Crvit Promorion. 
Rev. Edmund Goodenough, of Christ 
Church, Oxford, elected Head Master of 
Westminster School, wice Page. 


Ecctgstastricat PrererMents. 

Rev. William Blow, B.A. of Sidney Sus- 
sex College, Cambridge, Goodmanham R. 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. Scott, LL.B. Layneston R. Hants. 

Rev, J. F. Beuwell, B. A. Brereton R. 
Essex. 


Rev. Johan Templer, M. A. Collumptor 
V. Devon. 

Rev. L. H. Luxton, M.A. Prebendary of 
Wells, Holcombe Burnells V. Devon. 

Rev. Jos. Church, M.A. Felminghbam V. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. Thomas Calthorpe Blofield, M. A. 
Hoveton St. Peter with Hoveton St, Jona 
annexed V. Norfulk. 

Rev. James Newsam, B.A. Pateley per- 
petoal Curacy, Yorkshire, 

Rev. G. Kelly, Withernwick V. Yurk- 
shire, 

Rev. E, Peacock, M. A. Fifehead Mag- 
dalen VY. Dorset. 

Rew, H. W. Salmon, M. A. Vicar of 
Sproxton cum Saliby, Leicester, Redmile 
R. near Belvoir Castle. 

Rev. J. Hawley, of Leybourne, Burham 
V. Kent. 

Rev. J. Harding, Rector of Coychurch, 
Coyty R. Glamorganshire. 

Rev. B. Marshall, Rector of Bow, Chaw- 
leigh R. Devon. 

Rev. J. Faithful, late tutor to Viscount 
Cranbourne, Bishop’s Hatfield R. and its 
sister Livings, Herts. 


DisPENSATION. 

Rev. R. Gatehouse, 2. D. Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, to bold 
Stoke Charity R. Hauts, and North Che- 
riton R. Somerset. 


BIRTHS. 


Mug. 3. The Grand Duchess Nikola- 
jewna of Russia, a Princess, who has re- 
ceived the name of Maria.—19. Io Hert- 
ford-street, the Countess of Abingdon, a 
son.—23, In Grosvenor-square, the wife 
of Augustus Champion de Crespigny, esq.a 
son.—25. At Thetford, the wife of Lieut.- 
col. Denshire, a dau.—26. The reigning 
Duchess of Coburg, a Prince.—At Daw- 
lish, Lady Frances Ley, a son.—28. In 
Curzon-street, Lady Caroline Ann Mac- 


donald, of Clavronald, a son and heir.— 
29. AtClumber Park, Tuxford, the Duchess 
of Newcastle, a dau. —31. At Rosiere, 
near Lyndhurst, the Couptess of Errol, a 
daughter. 

Sept. 9, At Hawkhill, N. B. the Lady 
of the Lord Justice Clerk, a son.—17. At 
Scotter, the wife of the Rev. Henry Joho 
Wollaston, a daughter.—21. At Paris, the 
Duchess of Berry, a Princess ; since named 
Louise Marie Theresse Demoiselle d’ Artois. 


Ea 


MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 6. At Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope, Philip-Henry Bridges, esq. Capt. 
_of H, M. frigate Trancomale, to Harriott- 
Louisa, only child of A. W. Young, esq. 
Commissary-general at the Isle of France. 

Marth 9. At Madras, Sir Thomas Se- 
vestre, K. T. S. to Emily Louisa, eldest 
dau. of Geo. Lys, esq. of Madras. 

May 29. At Caraccas, C. J. Kruger, 
esq. of Hamburgh, to Donna Justa Hi- 
dalgo, daughter of the late Don Jose 
Blas Hidalgo, of Madrid. 

30. At Antigua, Henry R. Cassin, M.D. 
to Catherine, wicow of the late Thomas 
Watts, esq. of E. 1. C, Civil Service. 


Aug. 3. Lieut. Mottley, R. N. to Ma- 
ria Dundas Beatson, of Campbelltown. 

4. The Rev. E. Rice, of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, to Miss Dickinson, of Bennett-street. 

17. J. Smith, esq. of the Stock Ex- 
change, to Eliza, dau. of Thomas Ed- 
wards, esq. of the College, Ludlow. 

19. The Ear! of St. Germain’s, to Har- 
riet, danghter of Right Hon. Reginald 
Pole Carew. 

21. J. W. Grieve, esq. 2d reg. Life 
Guards, to Hon. Mrs, Sidney Bowles, 
youngest dau. of the late, and sister to 
the present, Lord Northwick. 

Alex. Young, esq. of Crouch-end, to 

Patty, 
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Patty, third daughter of C. Garstin, esq. 
Sloane-square. 

23. Capt. Alexander, R.N. to Anna 
Maria, 2d. dau. of the Rev. T. Price, Vicar 
of Merriott, Somersetshire. 

24. Hardman Earle, esq. of Speke- 
lands, to Mary, daughter of the late Wm. 
Langton, esq. of Kirkham, Lancashire. 

Edward Gunning, esq. to Sarah Eliza, 
youngest dau. of the late Thos. Gaskin, 
esq. of the island of Barbadoes. 

Wm. Hornidge, jun. esq. of Gray’s-inn, 
to Frances, fourth daughter of A. King, 
esq. of Castle-street. 

John Newman, esq. of Aylesbury, to 
Miss Turner, daughter of the late J. Tur- 
ner, esq. of Brill, Bucks. 

26. Wm. Brooke, esq. Barrister-at-law, 
of Cork, to Emily, only dau, of late Rob. 
Wilmot, esq. Deputy Recorder of Cork. 

Mr. John Padmore, of Lincroft House, 
Lichfield, to Charlotte, dau. of Wm. smith, 
esq. of Hatcheit House, Hammersmith. 

27. Charles, eldest son of Right Hon. 
Charles Bathurst, of Sydney Park,to Mary, 
only daughter of the late W. Ferdail, esq. 
of Gloucester. 

28. B. B. Williams, esq. of Finsbury 
Place, to Mary Toldervy, fifth dau. of 
Benjamin Oakley, esq. of Tavistock-place. 

Robert Jas. Harrison, esq. of Royal 
Horse Guards (blue), to Lucy, 4th dan. of 
the late Rawson Hart Boddam, esq. Go- 
vernor of Bombay. 

80. Richard Sankey, esq. to Miss 
Haghes, both of Holywell, Flintshire. 

Henry Lindow Lindow, esq. of Chad- 
lington, Oxfordshire, to Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the Rev. R. C. Bar- 
nard, Rector of Witherfield, Suffolk. 

Hon. Henry Caulfield, of Hackley 
Lodge, Armagh, to Eliz. Margaret, 2d 
dau. of Dodwell Browne, esq. of Rabines, 
Mayo, grand-dau. of Sir Neal O’Donel, 
bart. deceased. 

31. L. M. Prior, esq. nephew of Lord 
Viscount -Frankfort de Montmoréncy, to 
Anna Maria, widow of Col. Robbins, late 
of the 69th regiment. 

Thos. Ince, esq. of Berners-street, to 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late 
John Toms, esq. of Balham Hill. 

At Windlesham, Surrey, Jas. Montre- 
sor Standen, esq. of Upper Gower-street, 
to Henrietta Sophia, fifth daughter of the 
late Sir Wm. Fraser, bart. 

Win. Carter, esq. eldest son of Rev. 
Wna., Carter, of Ashtead, to Miss Hunt, of 
Norfolk-street, Park-lane. 

Wm. Harris, esq. to Mary Anne, only 
daughter of John Spence, esq. both of 
Barkway, Herts. 

J. Eardley Eardley Wilmot, esq. of 
Berkswell Hall, Warwickshire, to Eliza, 
eldest daughter of sir Robert Chester, of 
Bush Hall, Hertfordshire. 

Lately, Thos. Broadhurst, esq. of Beech 
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Hall, Cheshire, to Mary, dau. of Rev. J.H. 
Jacob, of the Close, Salisbury. 

Michael Law, esq. of Great Denmark- 
street, Dublin, banker, to Jane, dav. of 
Hans Hamilton, esq. M.P. of Sheep-bill. 

Sept. 1. Rev. Wm. Jobnson Rodber, to 
Isabella Mary, dau. of J. Dunn, esq. of 
Bedford-street. 

D. B. Lousada, esq. late of Kingston, 
Jamaica, to Rachel, fourth dan. of J. B. 
Lousada, esq. of Devonshire. square. 

2, Warren Mercer, esq. S.C. L. of Tri- 
nity College, Oxford, to Sarah, second 
daughter of Rob. Butcher, esq. of Upland 
Grove, near Bungay. 

Rev. Thomas Blackburne, Rector of 
Crofton, Yorkshire, to Emma _ Anne, 
youngest daughter of H. Hesketh, esq. of 
Newton, near Chester, 

3. Edward Stanley, esq. of Cross Hall, 
Lancashire, to Lady Mary Maitland, se- 
cond daughter of the Earl of Lauderdale. 

At Old Merrion, pear Dublin, Francis, 
second son of the late J. Flanagan, esq. of 
Clogher House (Roscommon), and of St. 
Catherine’s Park (Kildare), to Catherine 
Maria, only daughter of the late Phillip 
Molloy, esq. of Dublin. 

4. Capt. Wm. H. Bacchus, of Brighton, 
to Miss Eliza Arthur, of Burton Crescent. 

6. James Bradshaw, esq. to Charlotte, 
youngest sister to Sir Tyrwhitt Jones, bart. 

7. Col. Thos. White, of the county of Dub- 
lin Militia, (cidest son of Luke White, esq. 
of Woodlands, M. P.) to the Hon. Juliana 
Vereker, daughter of Lord Viscount Gort. 

Rev. Dr. Michell, Rector ef Frierning, 
and Vicar of Eastwood, Essex, to Miss 
Barrel, of Weymouth-street. 

Rev. Henry Watson Barnard, Vicar of 
Pilton, to Eleanor, daughter of the late 
Major Thos. Clerk, of Wesiholme House, 
Somersetshire. 

T. B. Cusack Smith, second son of the 
Hon. Baron Sir Wm. Cusack Smith, bart. 
to Louisa, daughter of the late Hugh 
Smith Barry, esq. of Marbury Hall, Che- 
shire, and of Forty, in couoty of Cork. 

8. Sir Arth. Chichester, bart. of Youls- 
ton, Devonshire, to Charlotte, youngest 
daughter of Sir Jas. Hamlyn Williams, 
bart. of Clovelly Court, Devonshire. 

9. Thomas, only son of Thos. Daniel, 
esq. of Bristol, to Augusta Louisa, dau. 
of the late Capt. Brydges, R. N. 

Sir J. Walter Pollen, bart. of Redbam, 
Hants, to Charlotte Elizabeth, only dau. 
of the late Rev. J, Craven, of Chariton 
House, Wiltshire. 

Thos. Rogers, esq. of St. Alvan’s, to 
Emma, eldest daughter of Mr, T. Conder, 
of Homerton. ' 

Capt. Dickens, R. N. (son of Major- 
gen. Dickens, of the Royal Engineers), to 
Isabelia, second dau, of Benj. Craven, esq. 

Heary Timberlake, esq. of Southgate, 
to Miss Mary Welch, of Wells-st. Hackney. 
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Ricat Hon. ann Most Rav. W. Beresrorp, 
ArcusisHor oF Tuam. 

Sept. 7. At Tuam Palace, co. Gal- 
way, in his 77th year, his Grace the 
Right Hon. and Most Rev. William Be- 
resford, Lord Decies, Baron of Decies, 
co. Waterford, Lord Archbishop of Tuam, 
Primate of Connaught, Bishop of Ardagh, 
a Privy Counseller in Ireland, &c. His 
Grace was the third son of Marcus Beres- 
ford, Earl of Tyrone, and brother of the 
first Marquess of Waterford, born April 
16, 1743, consecrated Bishop of Dromore 
in 1780; Bishop of Ossory, 1782, and 
translated to the Archbishoprick of Tuam, 
in 1794. Married June 12, 1763, Eliza- 
beth Fitzgibbon, second daughter of John 
Fitzgibbon, esq. of Mount Shannon, co, 
Limerick, and sister of John Earl of Clare, 
Lord High Chancellor of Ireland; by whom 
he had issue ten sons and six daughters, 
of whom six sons and one daughter died 
young; andthe eldest son, Brigadier Ge- 
neral Marcus Beresford, died unmarried 
at Barbadoes.—His Grace was created a 
Peer of the realm, Dec. 24, 1812, by the 
title of Baron Decies.—He is succeeded 
in his title and estates by his son, the Hon. 
John Horsley Beresford, now Lord Decies, 
in holy orders, who assumed the additional 
surname on his marriage with Charlotte, 
only daughter and heiress of Robert Hors- 
ley, esq. of Bolam-house, Northumber- 
land. 


The funeral of his Grace being private, 
the numerous families in Tuam and its 
neighbourhood were prevented from at- 
tending. So great was the respect in which 
his Lordship was held by all classes, that 
even at soearly an hour as 3 o’clock in 
the morning (when the funeral procession 
moved from the palace), the streets were 
crowded with people, both on horse and 
foot, and for a few miles the procession 
was solemn and grand. 


Dr. Cyrit Jackson. 

Aug.31, At his seat at Felpbam, near 

Bognor, in Sussex, aged 73, the Rev. Cy- 
vil Jackson, D.D. who succeeded Dr. 
Bagot as Dean of Christ Church in the 
year 1783, and resigned that honourable 
situation in 1809, He took his degree of 
M. A. in February 1771; that of B. D. in 
December 1777; and D. D. in July 1781. 
Dr. Jackson was admired for bis learning, 
and revered for his virtues; and for six 
and twenty years presided at Christ 
Church with great firmness and dignity, 
yet so well tempered by kindness aud ur- 
ity, that he was repected and beloved 
1 the successive Members of that 
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large and distinguished College. 
Gent. Mac. September, 1819. 


might have risen to the highest honours of 
his profession, if he had not preferred a 
conscientious performance of his duties, 
and the enjoyment rf lettered leisure, to 
the temptations of worldly ambition. 

The Prince Regent, during bis late aquatic 
excursion, visited the Doctor, and ex- 
pressed much concern on finding him so 
near his end. He had for some time past 
been declining in health; and the grief of 
his friends is alleviated by the réflection 
that he suffered no pain, but sunk into a 
state of lethargic quietude, under which 
he ceased to breathe. His death will be 
lamented by the most distinguished cha- 
racters in this country, and will be an 
irreparable loss to the poor in his neigh- 

bourhood, 

Col. Lake succeeds, as heir at law, to 
the estate of Dr. Jackson; his 
property he has bequeathed to his godson, 
a youth of 19, a most exemplary charac- 
ter. Among his bequests, the learned 
Doctor gave to each of his pall-bearers 
(which were of his selection, from the vil- 
lagers of Felpham), a hat, round frock, 
half-boots, and 2i. 

Dr. Jackson, though a profound rea- 
soner, and master of a style that was very 
eloquent, and modelled after that of Plato, 
was much indisposed, through life, to go 
to press, and never published any thing. 
This, at least, is stated in a short biogra- 
phical memoir of the Rev. Doctor, which 
appeared immediately after his decease, 
in a respectable provincial paper, called 
the Ozford Journal. “It is to be re- 
gretted, perhaps, (says the writer), that 
the Dean could never be persuaded to 
favour the world, which he was so well 
qualified to enlighten and instruct, with 
any publication ; but during his long re- 
sidence at the University, he was most 
honourably and signally distinguished for 
numerous and weighty excellencies,—for 
the depth and accuracy of his attainments 
as a theologian,—for the richness of his 
classical acquisitions,—for the dignified 
correctness of deportment and manners, 
as the head over his own large society,— 
and for the generosity of his spirit as a 
master, a patron, and a friend.”—This 
character, from all that we have heard, is 
as conformable to truth, as it is beautifot 
in expression. 


Samuet Lysons, Ese. F.R.S. F. A. S, 
In our Number for July, p. 90, it was 
our painful duty to record the death of 
Samuel Lysons, esq. a gentleman exten- 
sively known for his Literary and Aoti- 
quarian pursuits, and his numerous ac- 
quirements ; we trust that the followisg 
Memoranda 
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memoranda concerning so distinguished, 
and on many accounts, so estimable a 
person, will not fail to be acceptable to 
our readers. . 

Mr. Lysons was born May 17th, in the 
year 1763, at Rodmarton, near Cirences- 
ter, in Gloucestershire, of which parish his 
father was rector. The principal residence 
of his family is at Hempsted Court, near 
Gloucester, where his ancestors have been 
long settled. 

Mr. Lysons having received the rudi- 
meats of his education under private tui- 
tion, finished his classical studies at the 
Grammar School of Bath, and being de- 
signed for the profession of the Law, he 
was, in June ¥780, placed in the office 
of Mr. Jeffries, an eminent solicitor of 
that city. Here the peculiar energy of 
his mind, his various talents, and excel- 
lent qualities, soon acquired him the at- 
tention and esteem of many of the emi- 
pent persons then occasionally residing 
in Bath, by whom he was afterwards in- 
troduced to the first Literary circles in 
thé Metropolis. 

In October, 1734, he came to London, 
having been previously entered at the 
Inner Temple, and commenced the dtudy 
of the Law under Mr. Walton. After 
remaining the usual time with that gen- 
tleman, he practised several years as a 
Special Pleader, and therefore was not 
called to the Bar till June 1798. 

Though he had acquired a competent 
knowledge of his profession, other more 
congenial! studies began at this time more 
particularly to occupy bis attention, and 
ultimately led him to withdraw from the 
practice of it. Researches into the His- 
tory and Antiquity of his Country became 
the favourite and almost exclusive ob- 
ject of his pursuits; and few persons have 
contributed so much valuable information 
upon the subjects connected with these 
studies as Mr. Lysons has collected and 
published. 

He became a Member of the Society of 
Antiquaries in November 1786, and con- 
tinued to the time of his decease one of 
its most zealous and useful members ; he 
was nominated one of the Vice Presidents 
ja November 1812, and for eleven years 
held the honorary office of Director, which 
he resigned in 1809, 

He was elected a Member of the Royal 
Society, iu February 1797, and was ap- 
pointed Vice President and Treasurer of 
that body in the year 1810. 

In July 1796, he was introduced by Sir 
Joseph Banks at Kew, to their Majesties 
and the Royal Family, who from that time 
continued to honour him by their frequent 
notice, and always manifested a lively in- 
terest in his pursuits and discoveries. 

la December, 1803, upon the death of 
Mr. Astle, whe held the office of the 
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Keeper of the Records in the Tower of 
London, he was honoured by his Majesty 
with that appointment, and under his di. 
rection, the office, which till then had been 
little: known, soon became one of a tery 
important and interesting nature. Its du- 
ties had been limited to the employment 
of one clerk, but by Mr. Lysons an effi- 
cient establishment of six assistants has 
been formed and kept in constant and ac- 
tive employment. Many interesting do- 
cuments connected with the History, as 
well as the property of the Country, have 
been discovered among confused heaps 
of unknowa records which had lain mould- 
ering for ages: these have been carefully 
examined, sorted, and arranged, ia com- 
plete order, for the purpose both of con- 
venient reference and future preservation.. 

Mr. Lysoos had been for some time 
engaged in preparing for publication a 
series of Royal Letters found among the 
Records, as well as of many extremely 
curious specimens of the earliest proceed- 
ings of the Court of Chancery: it is to 
be regretted that the illustrations intended 
to accompany these papers were not suf- 
ficiently advanced for publication ; we are 
confident, however, that these interesting 
objects will not escape the attention of his 
learned successor in this office. 

In the year 1818, when the Honorary 
Office of Antiquary Professor was revived 
in the Royal Académy of Arts, Mr. Ly- 
sons was requested, with the approbation 
of the Prince Regent, to accept the ap- 
pointment. 

The works which he has published are 
remarkable for the extraordinary indastry- 
and the accuracy of information with which 
they have been compiled. The principal 
of these, are: The Antiquities of Glou- 
cestershire ; the Roman Remains disco- 
covered by him at Woodchester; a col- 
lection of the Roman Antiquities disco- 
vered in various parts of Great Britain; 
and the Magna Britannia ; the two first 
were published several years ago; of the 
third, only three parts have yet been 
printed, but the remainder of the work 
has been left in so advanced a state, as 
to allow of its immediate publication. 
The last and great Topographical Work, 
upon which he had for many years been 
employed, in conjunction with the Rev. 
Daniel Lysons, his brother, will proba 
bly now be discontinued, till some Gen- 
tlemen of equal zeal, industgy, and talent, 
shall be found disposed to resume so dif- 
ficult and so laborious an undertaking. 

It is worthy of remark, that the whole 
of the Plates in the voluminous work on 
the Gloucestershire Antiquities, were etch- 
ed by himself from his own drawings, as 
were also a very large proportion of the 
others. His drawings were made with 
much spirit as well as accuracy, ‘and to 
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this talent and his great skill in etching, 
may be ascribed the surprising extent and 
variety of his graphic productions. 

To his extensive knowledge of British 
Antiquities, Mr. Lysons united great clas- 
sical learning; and the comprehensive 
powers of his memory, which enabled him 
to retain accurately and recal readily 
whatever he had read or heard, materially 
assisted him in his learned labours, and 
also gave peculiar attractions to his con- 
versation, by supplying him with an in- 
exhaustible fund of information and anec- 
-dote, 

The singular enthusiasm with which 
Mr. Lysons devoted himself ‘to his favou- 
rite pursuits, is well known to the literary 
world; but the warmth of his private at- 
tachments, and the affectionate feelings 
which he displayed in all the relations of 
domestic life, could be known only within 
the circle of his family and immediate 
friends. Among these his memory will 
always be associated with sentiments of 
deep regard ; for they must have witnes- 
sed the invariable firmness of his friend- 
ship whenever circumstances of difficulty 
or distress called for his assistance, and 
have seen him sparing no exertion by 
which he could hope to advance the hap- 
piness, or secure the success, of those for 
whom he felt interested. He was never 
married; but in the several qualities which 
distinguish a man as a son, brother, and 
friend, it is impossible to do justice to his 
amiable and most affectionate disposition. 


James Wart, Ese. F.R.S. 

Aug. 25. At his house at Heathfield, 
James Watt, Esq. He was a native of 
Glasgow, where he was born in the 
year 1736. Having finished his m- 
matical studies, and laid in a stock of use- 
fal elementary knowledge, he- was ap- 
prenticed to what is called in the North an 
instrument-maker, whose business con- 
sists in making and repairing the various 
machines and articles used in different 
professions, as music, surveying, naviga- 
tion, &c. After serving three years, he 
came to London, and worked some time 
with a mathematical instrument maker ; 
but having contracted a complaint by 
sitting in winter at the door of the work- 
shop, he went down to his native country 
where he set up for himself. While he 
was thus employed, the Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy in the University of Glas- 
gow engaged him in repairing the old mo- 
del of a steam-engine, which. by length of 
time had grown out of use. The Artist, in 
the course of his labour, was much strack 
with the contrivance, but he soon per- 
ceived defects which prevented it from be- 
ing of more general advantage. From 
that instaat he devoted himself to the 


improvement of this machine, particularly 
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with regard to the saving of heat in the 
production and condensation of steam. 
By repeated observations he found that 
near four times the quantity of steam was 
wasted in comparison of that which ac- 
tually worked the machine. He there- 
fore endeavoured to diminish this waste, 
and after many trials he completely suc- 
ceeded. This was about the year 1763; 
at which period he married a lady of Glas- 
gow, without any , by whom he 
had two children, which obliged him to 
lay aside his spetulations, till Dr, Roe- 
buck, a gentleman of science and pro- 
perty, joined him in his schemes, but their 
means were not adequate to their objects. 
In this situation, Mr. Boulton fortunately 

ing acquainted with Mr, Watt, in- 
stantly made him an offer of partnership, 
which was accepted; and Dr. Roebuck 
being reimbursed for what he had expend- 
ed, Mr. Watt removed with his family to 
Birmingham, where he was employed in 
the most extensive concerns, and in the 
sale of his engines; for which a patent 
was obtained, and an Act of Parliament 
to prolong its duration. Mr, Watt was 
also the author of many other inventions, 
eqerag | of the Copying Machine, by 
the help of which, what has taken a per- 
son several hours to write, may be tran- 
scribed in a few seconds, Soon after his 
settlement in Birmingham, having lost 
his wife, he married Miss M’Gregor, of 
Glasgow. 

Mr. Watt was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1784; of 
the Royal Society of London in 1785; and 
a Member of the Batavian Society in 1'787. 
In 1806 the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred upon him by the 
spontaneous and unanimous vote of the 
Senate of the University of Glasgow; and 
in 1808 he was elected a Member of the 
National Institute of France. 

By the death of this truly great man, 
our country is deprived of one of its most 
illustrious ornaments. Mr. Watt may 
justly be placed at the very head of those 
philosophers who have improved the con- 
dition of mankind by the application of 
science to the practical purposes of life. 
His Steam-engine is probably the most 
perfect production of sical and me- 
chanical skill which the world has yet 
seen; while in the variety, extent, and 
importance of its applications, it certaiuly 
far transcends every similar invention. 
So great was the activity and power of his 
mind, that he not only embraced the whole 
compass of Science, but was deeply learo- 
ed in many ments of Literature: 
and sychwas the felicity of his memory, 
that it retained, without effort, all that was 
confided to it. He was still more distin- 
guished, not only by that highest prero- 
gative of genius, promptness, and ne 
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of invention, but also by a rare and happy 
union with a calm and sagacious judg- 
ment, regulated and matured by those 
habits of patient attention and investiga- 
tion, without which no great production 
of human art was ever carried to perfec- 
tion. His manners were marked with the 
simplicity which generally characterizes 
exalted merit, and were perfectly free from 
parade and affectation; and though he 
could not be unconscious either of the 
eminent rank he held among men of 
science, or of those powers of mind by 
which he had attained it, yet his charac- 
ter was not debased by the slightest taint 
of vanity or pride. He had for many 
years retired from business, but his mind 
continued actively employed on scientific 
improvements. He perfected an appa- 
ratus for a medical application of facti- 
tious airs; and the amusement of his lat- 
ter days was the contrivance of a machine 
for imitating avd multiplying statuary, 
which he brought to a considerable state 
of perfection. Happy in his domestic 
‘connections, in the complete enjoyment 
of his extraordinary intellect, respected 
and beloved by the wise and good of every 
country; and having attained the great 
age of eighty-four years, his useful and 
honourable life was terminated, after an 
illness of short duration, rather of debility 
than of pain, by an easy and tranquil 
death. ; 

His remains were interred at Hands- 
worth, in Warwickshire. The funeral, 
according to his own wishes, was a pri- 
vate one ; yet a numerous assemblage of 
his friends attended his remains to the 
grave; among whom were several gen- 
tlemen eminent in science and literature, 
from distant parts of the kingdom, 

Mr. Watt contributed some communi- 
cations to the Philosophical Transactions, 
the Philosophical Magazine, and the Me- 
moirs of the Manchester Society. He was 
also the author of the following works :— 
1. “ Description of a Pneumatic Appa- 
ratus, with Directions for procuring the 
Factitious Airs,” 1795, 8vo, second edit. 
2. ** Considerations on the Medicinal Use 
of Factitious Airs, and on the Manner of 
obtaining them,” in two parts, 1795, 8vo. 


Henry Norton Wits, Esq. F.R.S.F.S.A. 

Henry Norton Willis, esq. (whose death 
was announced in our last, p. 190,) was 
the son of a surgeon at Andover in Hants. 
Early in life he had a place in the King’s 
Household given him by Earl Talbot, then 
Lord Steward, and after some interme- 
diate Pepe (amongst which was 
that of Secretary tothe Duke of Dorset, 
when Lord Steward), he was appointed, 
one of the two Clerks of the Household, 
who were officers substituted, under Mr. 
Burke’s Reformation Bill in 1782, to the 
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Clerks of the Green Cloth. On a farther 
reformation about four years ago, these 
officers were also dismissed, and Mr. Wil- 
lis retired on a pension. He then took a 
house at Sunning-hil!, which he made his 
summer residence, retaining his house in 
Kensington, where he was very useful as 
an active magistrate. When young he 
had a commission in the Hampshire Mili- 
tia, and served in it when that regiment 
and that of Northumberland saved Lon- 
don from total destruction by Lord George 
Gordon’s rioters. They arrived at the 
most critical hour; they did their duty, 
and the riot was ended. When his active 
service in that regiment was no longer 
wanted, he resigned his commission, but 
when new seditions were apprehended in 
the time of the French Revolution, he 
again engaged in the service of his coun- 


“try, and acted as Lieut t-colonel of 





the Kensington Volunteers. 

He was a man of strict honour and in- 
tegrity, of considerable reading, of a rea- 
dy wit, as his friends knew, and as ap- 
peared from many occasional poetical 
jeux d’esprit, and of the most companion- 
able qualities ; beloved and esteemed by all 
who had the good fortune to be acquaiuted 
with him, he will be much missed in every 
circle in whichhe mixed. He engaged in 
the formation of the Alfred Club, an in- 
stitution which has proved that a rational 
society, in which cards are prohibited, may 
be formed and maintained in this town ; it 
continuing so much and earnestly sought 
after, that when a vacancy happens (the 
number of members being limited) the ap- 
plications for admission are very numerous, 
He held the office of treasurer to it (not a 
lucrative situation.) 

When the Princess Charlotte had some- 
thing of an establishment at Warwick- 
house, Mr. Willis had the superintend- 
ence—under what denomination we do not 
know. When her household was to be 
formed on her marriage, there is reason 
to believe her Royal Highness wished Mr. 
Willis to have had an appointment, but 
it not taking place, she was graciously 
pleased to let him know that the only 
thing in her power was, a keeper of her 
privy i. which, trifling as it was, she 
wished him to accept. 

He published in a small 8vo. vol. a 
description of Knole park in Kent, the 
seat of the Duke of Dorset, with an ac- 
count of the portraits of emineut men 
which adorn that house, and short memoirs 
of them. ik. «tee 

He has left a widow, one son, who is 
Chaplain General in India, and two daugh- 
ters, one of whom is lately married. A.B. 


Mr. Proressor Prayrain. 
Having fallen into error in stating in 
pp. 87, 179, that Mr. Professor John ar 
My 
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fair was the son of Dr. James Playfair, 
the late Principal of St. Andrew’s, we has- 
ten to correct it; and at the same time 
shall give a slight sketch of his personal 
history. 

This able mathematician and philoso- 
pher was the eldest son of the Rev. James 
Playfair, a highly-respected cleryman of 
the church of Scotland, who died in 1772, 
He was born in 1749, at the manse or par- 
sonage-house of Benvie, a small village 
a few miles West from Dundee; and was 
educated by his father, who was a good 
Latin scholar, till his 14th year, when he 
was sent to the University of St. Andrew's, 

It soon became evident he gave a de- 
cided preference to Mathematics ; and at 
18, he became the friend and companion 
of Dr, Wilkie, then Professor of that sci- 
ence. 

Young Playfair not only obtained a 
bursary, but was highly noticed by the Earl 
of Kinnoul, then Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. 

When Mr. Playfair’s studies were finish- 
ed at St. Andrew’s, he obtained a license 
to preach, and occasionally assisted his 
father. He visited Edinburgh, and be- 
came a member of the Speculative So- 
ciety, where most of the studious young 
men in that capital first exercised their 
talents in investigation and argument. 

When his father died in 1772, he left 
five sons and two daughters; the three 
younger sons and the sisters all under 15, 

By the kindness of Lord Gray of Gray, 


(after an anxious suspense of one full year, © 


in consequence of Lord Gray’s right of 
presentation being disputed,) John Play- 
fair succeeded to the living of Benvie, and 
was thus enabled to maintain his father’s 
family. He instructed his brothers with 
great care and affection, particularly in 
mathematics; and when in straitened 
circumstances, made great efforts to fit 
them for their intended professions. 

His mother and two sisters resided with 
him at the parsonage till 1782, when he 
hecame tutor to Mr. Ferguson’s two sons. 
This gave Mr. Playfair the opportunity 
of residing at Edinburgh. About that 
time Professor Ferguson resigned the 
chair of moral philosophy to Dugald 
Stewart, who then held the mathematical 
class; and Mr. Playfair became succes- 
sor to Professor Stewart. When the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh was established, Mr. 
Playfair was appointed Secretary. The 
experiments and literary labours of Mr. 
Playfair were incessant; and he was a 
constant contributor to the Transactions 
of the Edinburgh Royal Society, in which 
many papers of his writing are to be found. 
He also contributed occasionally to the 
Edinburgh Review. 

Besides the works already noticed 
in p. 87, he was also the Author of a 
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Life of Professor Robinson, and a Pre- 
face to the second part of the Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopadia Britannica. 
All bis works prove him to be no less a 
pure and eloquent writer than he was a 
profound and comprehensive thivker. 
Those who knew him will at the same time 
regret the loss of a man whose mild and 
generous virtues, whose unaffected sim- 
plicity and modest candour, whilst they 
formed an unexpected relief to extensive 
and abstract knowledge, made him the 
most agreeable of companions, and the 
most sincere of friends. His writings will 
be always read by those who have attained 
mathematical knowledge sufficient to com- 
prehend them ; his opinions, firm without 
intolerance, and liberal without extrava- 
gance, will ever be held in veneration by 
the lovers of truth; but the warmth aud 
generosity of his heart, the kindness and 
equality of bis temper, the benevolence 
of his manner, the cheerfulness and the 
variety of his conversation—though ‘‘ all 
perishable”—will sink deeper in the bearts 
of those who had the good fortune of his 
acquaintance, or the proud distinction of 
his friendship. 

The great reputation of Professor Play- 
fair as a lecturer, arose principaliy from 
his manner, which attracted the Students 
to him in an uncommon degree ; he was 
at once affable and impressive. 

Three years ago, he went to visit the 
Alps and Italy: his principal object was 
genealogical observation. He went and re- 
turned by way of Paris. 

Soon after his return, in the end of 1317, 
his health began to fail. Last winter be 
was unable to give lectures.—He had for 
many years been occasionally, though 
but seldom, afflicted with a stranguary, 
which returned in a serious manner ia 
the end of last June, from which time 
he continued in great pain. On the 19:h 
July he caused his sisters and nephews 
to be called, and said every thing that 
was necessary relative to his affairs; and 
on the following day he almost insensibly 
and unobserved, breathed bis last. 

As Mr. Playfair, when a very young 
man, had to support his father’s family, 
he never entered into the state of matri- 
mony, but lived with his mother and two 
sisters, till 1805, when his mother died 
at about the age of 80. 

In 1794 one of his brothers died, leav- 
ing a young family, which the professor 
at once took under his protection. In- 
deed the liberal and kind manner in 
which he behaved to those who depended 
upon him is beyond all praise. 

His funeral took place July 26, in Edin- 
burgh, and the ceremony presented @ 
mournful spectacle. 

At half past two the procession ad- 
vanced from the Professor’s house up 
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Duke-street, through St. Andrew’s-square, 
and along Prince’s-street aod the Regent’s 
Bridge, to the Calton Burying-ground, 
in the following order: 

Mutes, 

The Students of the University who had 
attended his Class. 
Batonmro, Ushers, and Mutes. 
THE BODY, 

Supported by Pall-Bearers and Relatives. 
The Magistracy and Town Council in their 

Robes, preceded by the City Officers 

and the City Macers with their insignia 

reversed, covered with crape. 
The Principal and Professors of the 
University. 
The Royal Society. 
The Astronomical Lustitution. 
The Royal Medical Society, with a numer- 
ous Train ef Friends and Acquaintances, 

The whole procession went four and four, 
and it is supposed the whole Train of 
Mourners consisted of not less than 500. 

All the windows were filled with ladies, 
anxious to view so large an assemblage of 
learning and talent. 

After the funeral, a meeting of his for- 
mer pupils who bad been attending it, was 
held in the College, when it was unani- 
mously resolved, that they should testify 
the high admiration which they entertain- 
ed of his genius and worth by some tribute 
to his memory, and the deep regret which 
they feel for an event that has deprived 
not only the University, but the nation to 
which he belonged, of one of its brightest 
ornaments. They accordingly appointed 
a Committee to consult with others who 
may have the same object in view, and in 
general to take such steps as may enable 
a future meeting, when more of the stu- 
dents shall be in town, to come to a par- 
ticular and final resolution, 





The following character of Professor 
Playfair is ascribed to the pen of Mr. 
Jeffrey. 

No event of the kind certainly ever ex- 
cited more general sympathy than the 
death of Mr. Playfair; and no indivi- 
dual, we are persuaded, will be longer or 
more affectiorately remembered by all 
classes of his fellow-citizens: and yet it 
is to those very circumstances that we 
must look for an explanation of the appa- 
tent neglect by which his memory has 
been followed. His humble admirers had 
been deterred from expressing their sen- 
timents by a natural feeling of unwilling- 
‘ness to encroach on the privilege of those, 
whom a neerer approach to his person and 
talents rendered more worthy to speak of 
them; while the learned and eloquent 
amoug his friends have trusted to each 
other for the performance of a task which 
they could not but feel to be painful in 
itself, and not a little difficult to perform 


as it ought to be, or, perbaps, have re- 
served for some more solemn occasion 
that tribute for which the public impa- 
tience is already at its height. 

We beg leave to assure our Readers, 
that it is merely from anxiety todo some- 
thing to gratify this natural impatience, 
that we presume to enter at all upon a 
subject to which we are ly aware 
that we are incapable of doing justice ; 
for of Mr. Playfair’s scientific attainments, 
of his proficiency in those studies to which 
he was peculiarly devoted, we are but 
slenderly qualified to judge: but, we be- 
tieve, we hazard nothing in saying that he 
was one of the most learned mathematj- 
cians of his age, and among the first, if 
not the very first, who introduced the 
beautiful discoveries of the latter conti- 
nental geometers to the knowledge of his 
countrymen, and gave their just value and 
true place in the scheme of European 
knowledge to those important improve- 
ments by which the whole aspect of the 
abstract sciences has been renovated since 
the days of our illustrious Newton. If he 
did uot signalize himself by any brilliant 
or original invention, he must at least be 
allowed to have been a most generous and 
intelligent judge of the achievements of 
others, as well as the most eloquent ex- 
pounder of that great and maguificent sys- 
tem of knowledge which bas been gra- 
dually evolved by the successive labours 
of so many gifted individuals. He pos- 
sessed, indeed, in the highest degree, all 
the characteristics both of a fine and pow- 
erful understanding, at once penetrating 
and vigilant, but more distinguished, per- 
haps, for the caution and sureness of its 
march, than for the brilliancy or rapidity 
of its movements, and guided and adorned 
through all its progress by the most ge- 
nuine enthusiasm for all that is grand, 
and the justest taste for all that is beauti- 
ful in the truth or the intellectual energy 
with which he was habitually conversant. 

To what account these rare qualities 
might have been turned, and what more 
brilliant or lasting fruits they might have 
produced, if his whole life had been dedi- 
cated to the solitary cultivation of science, 
it is not for us to conjecture ; but it can- 
not be doubted that they added incalou- 
lably to his eminence and utility as a 
teacher; both by enabling him to direct 
his pupils to the most simple and lumi- 
nous methods of iuquiry, and to embue 
their minds, from the very commence- 
ment of the study, with that fine relish for 
the truths it disclosed, and that high sense 
of the majesty with which they were in- 
vested, that predominated in his own bosom. 
~While he left nothing unexplained or un- 
reduced to its proper place in the system, 
he took care that they should never be 
perplexed by petty difficulties, or yee 
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dered in useless details, and formed them 
betimes to that clear, masculine, and di- 
rect method of investigation, by which, 
with the least labour, the greatest ad- 
vantages might be accomplished. 

Mr. Playfair, bowever, was not merely 
a teacher; and has fortunately left be- 
hind him a variety of works, from which 
other generations may be enabled to judge 
of some of those qualifications which so 
powerfully recommended and endeared 
him to bis contemporaries. Itis, perhaps, 
to be regretted, that so much of his time, 
and so large a proportion of his publica- 
tions, should have been devoted to the 
subjects of the Indian astronomy, and the 
Hattonian theory of the earth. For though 
nothing can be more beautiful or instruc- 
tive than his speculations on those curious 
topics, it cannot be dissembled that their 
results are less conclusive and satisfaciory 
than might have been desired; and that 
his doctrines, from the very nature of the 
subjects, are more questiouable than we 
believe they could possibly have been on 
any other topic in the whole circle of the 
sciences. To the first, indeed, he came 
under the great disadvantages of being 
unacquainted with the Eastern tongues, 
and without the means of judging of the 
authenticity of the documents which he 
was obliged to assume as the elements of 
his reasonings ; and as to the other, though 
he ended, we believe, with being a very 
able and skilful mineralogist, we think it 
is now generally admitted, that that sci- 
ence does not yet afford sufficient mate- 
rials for any positive conclusion ; and that 
all attempts to establish a theory of the 
earth must, for many years to come, be 
regarded as premature. Though it is 
impossible, therefore, to think too highly 
of the ingenuity, the vigour, and the elo- 
quence of those publications, we are of 
opinion, that a juster estimate of Mr. 
Playfair’s talent, and a truer picture of 
his genius aud understanding, is to be 
found in his other writings ; in the papers, 
beth biographical and scientific, with which 
he has enriched the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh; his account 
of De Laplace, and other articles which he 
is understood to have contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review ; the outlines of his lec- 
tures on natural philosophy; and above 
all, his introductory discourse to the Sup- 
plement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
with the final correction of which he was 
eccupied up to the last moments that the 
P of his disease allowed him to 
dedicate to any intellectual exertion. 

With reference to these works, we do 
not think we are influenced by any na- 
tional or other partiality, when we say 
that he was certaiuly one of the best writers 
of his age; and even that we do not now 
recollect any one of his contemporaries 
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who was so great a master of composition. 
There is a certain me!lowness and rich- 
ness abcut his style, which adorns, with- 
out disguising the weight aud nervousness 
which is its other great characteristic; a 
sedate gracefulness and manly simplicity 
in the more level passages, and a mild 
majesty and considerate enthusiasm where 
he rises above them, of which we scarcely 
know where to find any other example. 
There is great equability too and sus- 
tained force in every part of his writings. 
He never exhausts himself in flashes and 
epigrams, nor languishes into tameness or 
iosipidity ; at first sight you would say 
that piainness and good sense were the 
predominating qualities; bat, by and bye, 
this simplicity is eariched with the delicate 
and vivid colours of a fine imagination ; 
the free and forcible touch:s of a most 
powerful intellect; and the lights and 
shades of an unerring and harmonizing 
taste. In comparing it with the styles of 
his most celebrated contemporaries, we 
would say that it was more purely an& 
peculiarly a written style, and therefore 
rejected those ornaments that more pro- 
perly belong to oratory. It had ao im- 
petuosity, hurry, or vehemence—no bursts 
or sudden turns or abrupiions, hke that 
of Burke; avd though eminently smooth 
and melodious, it was not modulated to 
an uniform system of solemn declamation, 
like that of Johvson ; norspread out in the 
richer and more voluminous elocution of 
Stewart; nor still less broken into the 
patch- work of scholastic pedantry and con- 
versational sinartness which has found its 
admireis in Gibbon. It is a style, io 
short, of great freedom, force, and beau- 
ty; but the deliberate style of a man of 
thought and of learning; and neither 
that of a wit throwing out his extempores 
with an affectatiou of careless grace, nor 
of a rhetoriciao, thinki:.¢ more of his man- 
ner than his matter, and determined to be 
admired for his expression, whatever may 
be the fate of his sentiments. 

His habits of composition, as we have 
understood, were not, perhaps, exactly 
what might have been expected from their 
results. He wrote rather slowly, and his 
first sketches were often very slight and 
imperfect, like the rude chalking of a 
masterly picture. His chief effort and 
greatest pleasure was io their revisal and 
correction; and there were no limits to 
the improvement which resulted from this 
application. It was not the style merely, 
or indeed chiefly, that gained by it. The 
whole reasoning, and sentiment, and il- 
lustration, were enlarged and new mo- 
delled in the course of it, and a naked 
outline became gradually informed with 
life, colour, and expression. It was not 
at all like the common finishing and po- 
lishing to which careful authors generally 
subject 
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subject the first draughts of their compo- 
sitions, nor even like the fastidious and 
tentative alterations with which some more 
anxious writers essay their choicest pas- 
sages. It was, in fact, the great filling 
in of the picture, the working-up of the 
figured weft on the naked and meagre 
woof that had been stretched to receive 
it; and the singular thing in this case was, 
not only that be left this most material 
part of his work to be performed after 
the whole outline had been finished, but 
that he could proceed with it to an inde- 
finite extent, and enrich and improve as 
long as he thought fit, without any risk 
either of destroying any proportions of 
that outline, or injuring the harmony and 
unity of the design. He was perfectly 
aware, too, of the possession of this ex- 
\raordinary power, and it was partly, we 
pr , in consequence of it, that he was 
not ouly at all times ready to go ou with 
any work in which he was engaged with- 
out waiting for favourable moments er 
hours of greater alacrity, but that he never 
felt any of those doubts and misgivings as 
to his being able to get creditably through 
with his undertaking, to which, we believe, 
most authors are occasionally liable. As 
he never wrote upon any subject of which 
he was not perfectly master, he was se- 
cure against all blunders in the substance 
of what he had to say, and felt quite as- 
sured, that if he was only allowed time 
enough, he should finally come to say it 
in the very best way of which he was ca- 
pable. He had no anxiety, therefore, 
either in undertaking or proceeding with 








ties that may be gathered hereafter from 
the works he has left behind him. They 
who lived with him mourn the most for 
those which will be traced in no such me- 
morial; and prize far above those talents 
which gained him his high name in philo- 
sophy, that personal character which en- 
deared him to his friends, and shed a 
grace and dignity over all the society in 
which he moved. The same admirable 
taste which is conspicuous in his writings, 
or rather the higher principles from which 
that taste was but av emanation, spread a 
similar charm over his whole life and con- 
versation; and gave to the most learned 
philosopher of his day the manners and 
deportment of the most perfect gentleman. 
Nor was this in him the result merely of 
good sense and good temper, assisted by 
an early familiarity with good company, 
and consequent knowledge of his own 
place and that of al) around him; his 
good breeding was of a higher descent, and 
his powers of pleasing rested on something 
better than mere companionable qualities. 
With the greatest kindness and generosity 
of nature, he united the most manly firm- 
ness,—and the highest principles of ho- 
nour, and the most cheerful and social 
dispositions, with the gentlest and steadiest 
affections. Towards women he had al- 
ways the most chivalrous feelings of re- 
gard and attention, and was, beyond al- 
most all men, acceptable and agreeable 
in their society,—though without the least 
levity or pretension unbecoming his age 
or condition: and such, indeed, was the 
fascination of the perfect simplicity and 
mild of his manuers, that the same 





his tasks, and intermitted and 
them at his convenience, with the comfort- 
able certainty that all the time bestowed 
on them was turned to good account, and 
that what was left imperfect at one sitting 
might be finished with equal ease and ad- 
vantage at another, Being perfectly sure 
both of his ends and his meaus, he expe- 
rienced in the course of his compositions 
none of that little fever of the spirits with 
which that operation is so apt to be ac- 
companied. He had no capricious visit- 
ings of fancy which it was necessary to fix 
on the spot, or to lose for ever,—no casual 
inspiration to invoke, and to wait for, no 
transitory and evanescent lights to catch 
before they faded. All that was in his 
mind was subject to his controul, and 
amenable to his call, though it might 
not obey at the moment; and while his 
taste was so sure, that he was in no dan- 
ser of overworking any thing that he had 
designed, all his thoughts and sentiments 
had that unity and congruity, that they 
fell almost spontaneously into harmony 
and order; and the last added, incorpo- 
rated, and assimilated with the first, as if 
they had sprung simultaneously from the 
same happy conception, 

But we need dwell uo longer on quali- 


tone and deportment seemed equally ap- 
propriate in all societies, and enabled him 
to delight the young and the gay with the 
same sort of conversation which instructed 
the learned and the grave, There never, 
indeed, was a man of learning and talent 
who appeared in society so perfectly 
free from all sorts of pretension or notion 
of his own importance, or solicitous to 
distinguish himself, or so sincerely wilting 
to give place to every one else. Even 
upon subjects which he had thoroughly 
studied, he was never in the least impa- 
tient to speak, and spoke at all times 
without any tone of authority ; while, so 
far from wishing to set off what he had to 
say by any brilliancy or emphasis of ex- 
pression, it seemed generally as if he bad 
studied to disguise the weight and origi- 
nality of his thoughts under the plainest 
form of speech, and the most quiet and 
indifferent manner: so that the pro- 
foundest remarks and subtilest obser- 
vations were often dropped, not only 
without any solicitude that their value 
should be observed, but without any ap- 
parent consciousness that they possessed 
avy. Though the most social of human 
beings, and the most disposed to a 
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and sympathise with the gaicty and jovi- 
ality of others, his own spirits were in 
general rather cheerful than gay, or at 
least never rose to any turbulence or tu- 
mult of merriment ; and while he would 
listen with the kindest indulgence to the 
more extravagant sallies of his younger 
friends, and prompt them by the heartiest 
approbation, his own satisfaction might 
generally be traced in a slow and temper- 
ate smile, gradually mantling over bis 
benevolent and intelligent features, and 
lighting up the countenance of the sage 
with the expression of the mildest and 
most genuine philanthropy. It was won- 
derful, indeed, considering the measure of 
his own intellect, and the rigid and unde- 
viating propriety of his own conduct, how 
tolerant he was of the defects and errors 
of other men. He was too indulgent, in 
truth, and favourable to his friends, and 
made a kind and liberal allowance for the 
faults of all mankind, except only faults 
of baseness or of cruelty, against which he 

- never failed to manifest the most open scorn 
and detestation. Independent, in short, 
of his high attainments, Mr. Playfair was 
one of the most amiable and estimable of 
men, delightful in his manners, inflexible 
in his priuciples, and generous in his af- 
fections; he had all that could charm in 
society or attach in private ; and while his 
friends enjoyed the free and unstudied 
conversation of an easy and intelligent as- 
sociate, they had at all times the proud 
and inward assurance that he was a being 
upon whose perfect honour and generosity 
they might rely with the most implicit 
confidence, in life and in death; and of 
whom it was equally impossible, that, un- 
der any circumstances, he should ever 
perform a mean, a selfish, or a question- 
able action, as that his body should cease 
to gravitate, or his soul to live. 

If we do not greatly deceive ourselves, 
there is nothing here of exaggeration or 
partial feeling, and nothing with which an 
indifferent and honest chronicler would not 
concur. Nor is it altogether idle to have 
dwelt so long on the personal character of 
this distinguished individual: for we are 
ourselves persuaded that his personal cha- 
racter has almost done as much for the 
cause of science and philosophy among 
his countrymen as the great talents and at- 
tainments with which it was combined, and 
has contributed in a very eminent degree to 
give to the better society of Edinburgh that 
tone of intelligence and liberality by which 
it isso honourably distinguished. It is 
not a little advantageous to philosophy 
that it is in fashion; and it is still more 
advantageous, perhaps, to the society 
which is led to confer on it this apparently 
trivial distinction. Itis a great thing for 
the country at large—for its happiness, 
its prosperity, and its renown, that the 
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upper and influencing part of its popula- 
tion should be made familiar, even in its 
untasked and social hours, with sound 
and liberal information, and be taught to 
know and respect those who have distin- 
guished themselves for great intellectual 
attainments. Nor is it, after all, a slight 
or despicable reward for a man of genius 
to be received with honour in the highest 
and most elegant society around him, and 
to receive in his living person that homage 
and applause which is too often reserved 
for his ‘memory. Now, those desirable 
ends can never be effectually accomplish- 
ed, unless the manners of our leading 
philosophers are agreeable, and their per- 
sonal habits and dispositions engaging and 
amiable. From the time of Hume and 
Robertson, we have been fortunate in 
Edinburgh in possessing a succession of 
distinguished men, who have kept up this 
salutary connexion between the learned 
and the fashionable world; but there ne- 
ver, perhaps, was any one who contributed 
80 powerfully to confirm and extend it, 
and that in times when it was peculiarly 
difficult, as the lamented individual of 
whom we are now speaking ; and they who 
have had the most opportunity to observe 
how superior the society of Edinburgh is 
to that of most otber places of the same 
size, and how much of that superiority is 
owing to the cordial combination of the 
two aristocracies, of rank and of letters— 
of both of which it happens to be the chief 
provincial seat—will be best able to judge 
of the importance of the service he has 
thus rendered to its inhabitants, and 
through them, and by their example, to all 
the rest of the country. 


EE 
DEATHS. 
1819, T Calcutta, in his 35th year, 
Jan. 18, Capt. A. H. E. Jackson, of 


the 16th Native Infantry, Bengal Esta- 
blishment, eldest son of the late S. H.Jack- 
son, esq. M. D. of Hanover-street. 

Feb. 18. On the march from Rupel- 
poor to Jaulnah, Lieut.-col. Chas. Heath, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s service. 

May.... At Buenos Ayres, Thomas 
Patricksoa, esq. of Blackheath. 

July25. At Cheltenham, the Rev. Jas. 
Symes, of Ballyarthur (Wicklow), Ireland. 

Aug. 6. At Creavish, near Tricola, in 
Thessaly (while on his route overland from 
India), James Armstrong, esq. surgeon on 
the Bombay Establishment, youngest soa 
of the late Charles Armstrong, M. D. of 
Upper Charlotte-street, and of Kaling. 

On-board the General Hewitt East India- 
man, aged 18, John-Edward, second son 
of Capt. George Hooper, late of Hon, East 
lndia service. 

Aug. 8. At Liverpool (a few days afier 
his arrival from Savanuab), aged 19, Elias 
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A. second son of G. Woodruff, esq. Oak- 
land, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Aug. 10. In Spital-square, Miss Bon- 
wick, 35 years organist to the parish of 
St. Bartholomew by the Exchange. 

Aug. 11. At Lyon Terrace, Padding- 
ton, George Hyde, esq. of Old Burlington- 
street, in which he had resided 55 years. 

Aug. 14. At Ruislip, near Uxbridge, 
Martha, wife of Rev. D. C. Lewis, vicar 
of that parish. 

Aug. 15. Aged 69, James Bolton, esq. 
formerly of the firm of Isherwood and Bol- 
ton, paper-hangers to their Majesties, of 
Ludgate-hill, and late of Peckham. 

Aug. 16. In his 88th year, Sir Henry 
Etherington, bart. senior Alderman of Hull, 
Patron of the General Infirmary, and of 
many other charitable and religious Insti- 
tutions at that place. He was created a 
baronet Nov. 11, 1775. He married Ma- 
ria Constantia, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Carr, bart. by whom he had issue, 

Aug. 17. At Botesdale, Suffolk, the 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. Mills, of 
Facon’s Hail. 

Aug. 18. At Walton, Suffolk, in her 
73d year, Mary, relict of William Lynch, 
esq. of Ipswich. 

At Greenford-place, Middlesex, the wi- 
dow of the late Joseph Honnor, esq. 

At Kerchberg, Prince Frederick Charles 
de Hohenlohe-Kirchberg, Hereditary Mar- 
shal of Wirtemberg.—He was the oldest 
Prince in Germany, having attained his 
90th year. 

Aug. 19. 


At Ipswich, in his 77th year, 
Henry Seekamp, esq. senior Portman, and 
for many years one of the Assistant Jus- 


tices of the Peace for that borough. He 
served the office of Bailiffin 1782 and 1790; 
in which latter year the baillivic was se- 
verely contested. He was a firm and 
staunch friend to King and Constitution, 
being an active supporter of what is term- 
ed the yellow, or Loyal party in that town. 
The assiduity which he manifested on all 
occasions in discharging the duties of a 
Magistrate was equalled by few, and will 
be long remembered by the inhabitants of 
Ipswich, His remains were interred in 
the cemetery of St. Matthew’s, in that 
town, attended by upwards of 80 friends, 
in token of the high estimation which they 
entertained of his many virtues. 

4ug.20. At Beaminster, Dorset, of a 
decline, in his 35th year, the Rev. John 
Cox Russell, A. B. Rector of North Poor- 
ton in that county, and heretofore of Hert- 
ford College, Oxford. 

At Ashton, near Preston, in his 46th 
year, Thomas Starkie Shuttleworth, esq. 
Deputy Clerk of the Crown, and Registrar 
of the Chancery of the County Palatine 
of Lancashire. 

At Great Yarmouth, in his 78th year, 
Edward Frere, esq. of Bury St. Edmund’s, 
formerly Major in the East Norfolk Militia, 
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Aug. 21. In the prime of youth, during 
his passage from India, to the deep re. 
gret of his family and friends, Lieutenant 
George Chavallier, of H.M.S. Phaeton, and 
third son of the late Rev. Temple Cheval- 
lier, rector of Badingham, Suffolk. 

At Kilvington, near Newark, aged 52, 
John Colclough, esq. R.N. His remains 
were interred at Coddington, attended by 
a detachment of the Newark Troop of Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, of which he was a member, 

Mary Selina, the lady of John Milnes, 
esq. of Beckingham, co. Lincoln. She was 
the eldest daughter and co-heiress of Wm. 
Gery, esq. of Bushmead Priory, Beford- 
shire. 

At Lympston, Devonshire, aged 68, Wil- 
liam Jervis, esq. many years Comptroller 
of his Majesty’s Customs at St. John’s, 
Antigua. His death is truly regretted by 
his relatives and all who knew his many 
estimable qualities, the suavity of his tem- 
per, the mildness aud urbanity of his man- 
ners, the kindness and benevolence of his 
heart. He returned to England in 1815, 
in good health; but his constitution, being 
impaired by his long residence in a warm 
climate, soon after began gradually to de- 
cline. His sufferings, though great, were 
borne with exemplary fortitude, wit! a 
dignified patience and Christian resigna- 
tion. Notwithstanding the failure of bodily 
strength, his intellectual faculties conti- 
nued clear, vigorous, and active; and his 
mind tranquil, calm, and collected to the 
last moment. 

At Brighton, Sarah, wife of Richard 
Phillips, esq. of East-street, Red Lion-sq. 

Aug. 22. Aged'4, Mr. Frances Gould, 
of Ware, Herts, formerly of the Drawing- 
room, Tower. 

At the Garrison, Sheerness, Mrs. Humber. 

Aug. 23, The widow of Mr. R. Fox, of 
the Blue Bell Inn, Otley, Yorkshire.—Her 
death was occasioned by putting her legs and 
feet into cold water, while in a state of per- 
spiration, which brought on a severe affec- 
tion of the brain. 

In St, Matthew's, Ipswich, aged 86, Mrs. 
Sophia Uvedale, last surviving daughter 
of the late Rev. Samuel Uvedale, rector 
of Barking and Combs, in the county of 
Suffolk. 

At Durham, aged 83, J. Goodchild, esq. 
late of Pallion, Durham; a gentleman 
whose ancestors have been classed for 
nearly 300 years among the most respec- 
table inhabitants of that neighbourhood. 

At Twickenham, Henry Church, esq. 

At Wormsley, Henry, second son of J. 
Fane, esq. one of the representatives for 
Oxfordshire. 

Aug. 24, At Kenyon-house, Richmond, 
Surrey, aged 52, Mrs. Ann Dodd. 

At Queen’s-buildings, Brompton, in her 
8lst year, Mrs. M. Broughton. 

At Malpas, the widow of the late Jona- 
than Nickson, esq. 

At 
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At Lutterworth, in his 75th year, after 
a long illness, the Rev. P. Lievre, Vicar 
of Arnsby, in Leicestershire, (to which he 
was presented in 1803,) and Master of 
the free grammar-school, Lutterworth. 

After a short illness, Mr. Delamare, 
formerly Master of the academy at Rom- 
ford, having arrived at the extraordinary 
age of 98 years, The deceased retained 
his eye-sight and mental faculties to the last. 

At Mount Prospect (Roscommon), John 
Browne, esq. son of the late Hon, Col. 
Browne, M. P. for the county of Mayo, 
and grandson to the Earl of Altamont. 

At Barnadown (Wexford), A. Brown- 
rigg, esq. 

Aug.25. In Warwick-street, Cockspur- 
street, aged 89, R. Tindall, esq. nearly 
60 years a surgeon in his Majesty’s Navy. 

At Margate, Richard Owen, esq. late of 
the East India House. 

In her 33d year, after a lingering ill- 
ness, borne with the utmost resignation, 
Mary, wife of Frederic F. Seekamp, esq. 
a portman of the borough of Ipswich.—As 
a wife and a mother, her exemplary con- 
duct will ever render her memory dear to 
her family and her friends. 

At Clapham-rise, aged 92, Mrs. Warne, 

In her 54th year, Elizabeth wife of Mr. 
Wm. Broadburst, of Macclesfield, co. 
Chester, after a series of heavy and pro- 
tracted afflictions. The law of kindness, 
meekness and forbearance was ever on her 
tongue, and uniformly exemplified in her 
life. As a wife and mother she was a pat- 
tern of affection and kindness; and satis- 
fied in the best of evidences of her personal 
interest in the inestimable blessings of the 
Christian Redemption, she died in sere- 
nity and peace. 

In London-street, Fitzroy-square, aged 
"6, Susannah, relict of Mr. Bayntun, one 
of his Majesty’s late Consuls General at 
Algiers, and sole surviving child of Sir 
John Werden, bart. of Cheshire.—Of a 
numerous family, she has left two chil- 
dren, viz. Admiral Sir Henry Bayntun, 
and Annica Susan, wife of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Goddard, of Cliffe-house, Wiltshire. 

Aug. 26. At Cheltenham, the Rev, 
James Symes, of Bally Arthur, Wicklow. 

At Paris, in her 20th year, Emma-So- 
phia, wife of Sir William Parker Carroll, 
Koight of Charles III. of Spain, &c. and 
only daughter of M.E. Sherwill, esq. of 
Kew-green, Surrey. 

Mary, wife of Lieut.-gen. Doyle, and 
daughter of the late Hon, William Smith, 
Chief Justice of Canada. 

At Winchmore-hill, Edmonton, in his 
79th year, Thomas Browne, esq. formerly 
of Gould-square, and late of Stoke New- 
ington. 

At Harrowgate (where he had gone for 
the benefit of the waters), Judge Fox, of 
Dublin.—His death was awfully sudden ; 
at dinner he appeared to be slightly un- 
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well, but retired to his room as usual, 
after he had dined, and was found there 
two hours after, on the point of death._— 
He had retired from the Bench some time 
ago. 

Aug. 27, Aged 45, suddenly, George 
Conway Montagu, esq. of Lackham-house, 
Wiltshire. 

At Newington-green, aged 46, William 
Heale, esq. 

In Newman-street, the wife of James 
Ward, esq. R. A. 

At Charing, Kent, aged '74, Mr. Hawker, 
surgeon, 

Aug. 28, At Ipswich, in her 72d year, 
Miss Mary Batley, sister to Wm. Batley, 
esq. one of the bailiffs of that borough, 

Mr. Archibald Herring, silk-manufac- 
turer, of Mitre-court, Milk-street. 

At Smyth’s Hall, Sarah Alexander, el- 
dest daughter of the late Charles Alexan- 
der Crickitt, esq. M. P. 

At Highgate, in her 22d year, Miss 
Eleanor Jane Holloway. 

Aug.29. At Brighton, Mr. John Cor- 
deroy, late of Upper Thornhaugh-street, 
Bedford-square, and formerly of the East 
India service. 

Tn his 2ist year, John, only son of John 
Whittaker, esq. of Fairwood, Wiltshire, 

At Church Chobham, Surrey, in his 
78th year, William Spencer, esq. 

Aug. 30. Suddenly, in a fit of insanity, 
Mr. Thomas Gaitskell, junr. of Red Lion- 
street, 

Martha, wife of Mr. T. Joy, of Oxford, 
and daughter of N, Phené, of Southgate, 
Middlesex, 

At Highgate (within 24 hours), John 
Rolfet, aged 96; ——- Clarke, aged 89; 
avd John Roots, aged 79; whose united 
ages amounted to 264.—Rolfet had pur- 
sued his daily labour on the public roads 
up to the 28th inst.; and, on receiving his 
wages, said he feared he should not be 
able to go to work again; he had a re- 
markably strong memory up tothe day he 
died, and boasted that he had never known 
a day’s illness.—Roots had been a con- 
stant watchman 46 years, aid was on duty 
the night before his death. 

Col. Galbraith Hamilton, of the Madras 
Establishment. He served at both attacks 
on Seringapatam, in 1792 and 1799; at 
the siege of Pondicherry, in 1793; and 
the reduction of Ceylon and its dependen- 
cies; and at all other services upon those 
territories up to 1817; when he was ob- 
liged to return to his native country in 
hopes of the restoration of his health. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, aged 68, 
Mrs. Dodd. She had attended Divine 
Service three times that day, and died 
within a few hours after her return home. 

At Great Malvern, the wife of Sir Jo- 
nathan Cope, bart. 

In her 26th year, Ann, wife of Mr. T. 
Faulder, of Holborn-hill. 

Aug. 
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Aug. 31. In Cadogan-place, the wife 
of Lieut.-col. Gy Napier, of the 3d Guards. 

At Stowmarket, in her 27th year, Mrs. 
Woolby, the wife of Mr. Woolby, book- 
seller of that place. 

At Caen, in Normandy, in his 2ist year, 
Charles, eldest son of Capt. Pickford, R.N. 

In the Island of Antigua, at the resi- 
dence of her only son, Samuel Auchinleck, 
esq. the representative of the antient Ba- 
rons of that Isle, a gallant and distin- 
guished Lowland race, alluded to in Miss 
Porter’s historic Novel of the Scottish 
Chiefs, Elizabeth, relict of the late Samuel 
Auchinleck, esq. many years Collector of 
the Customs at Antigua. Her memory is 
endeared by the remembrance of those 
amiable, domestic, feminine, and Chris- 
tian virtues which adorned her while liv- 
ing, and render her lamented when dead. 

Sept. 1. At Stoke Hall, Ipswich, in his 
"5th year, deservedly respected for his 
charity and hospitality, John Bleaden, 
esq. He was many years the truly respect- 
able master of the Old London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street. 

In Princes-street, Edinburgh, in his 

“th year, Robert Spear, esq. late of 
Manchester. 

At Brighton, in her 25th year, Louisa, 
daughter of the late William Lewis, esq. 
of Twyford-house, Bishop-Stortford. 

Aged 21, Dorothea, third daughter of 
Mr. EdmundTye, of Sibton Grange, Suffolk. 

In Suffolk, in his 54th year, after a long 
and severe affliction, the Rev. Robert Mar- 
riott, A.M. He was educated at Caius 
College, Cambridge, A. B. 1789 (being 
the $th Senior Optimé), and A. M., in 1792, 
In 17—, he was elected a Fellow of that 
Society, and in 18—, was presented by it 
to the united Rectories of Bincombe and 
Broadway, co. Dorset. 

In her 68th year, Mrs. Mary Moody, 
wife of Thomas Smith, esq. of the Star 
Brewery, Whitecross-street, 

Sept. 2. At Chalk, Kent, aged 63, So- 
phia, widow of the late Philip Mair, esq. 
of Thong, Kent, 

At the Grand Hotel de Paris, Boulevard 
de la Madelaine, at Paris, Sir Robert 
Wolseley, bart.— His funeral obsequies 
took place on the following Saturday with 
great pomp ; as the deceased was a ba- 
chelor, his remains were conveyed in a 
hearse hung with white, to the burial- 
ground of Pere La Chaise. 

In his 66th year, the Rev. Henry Rowe, 
LL. B. Rector of Ringshall, Suffolk. He 
received the early part of his education at 
Eton; from whence he was removed to 
King’s College, Cambridge. He was a 
descendant of the celebrated poet of that 
name, and a near relation to Samuel Ro- 
gers, esq. the ingenious author of the 
** Pleasures of Memory, &c.” He pub- 
lished in 1799, “ Poems,” in 2 vols. 12mo. 
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in which, in the Poet’s Lamentation, he 
feelingly and pathetically describes his 
own melancholy situation in very forcible 
and affecting language. He was the au- 
thor, also, of ‘“* The Montem, a Musical 
Entertainment, 8vo. 1808 ;” and of * Fa- 
bles in Verse, 8vo. 1810.” 

At Woolwich, aged 17, Cornelius Ro- 
bert Smelt, gentleman cadet, youngest 
son of Colonel Smelt, Governor of the 
Isle of Man. 

At Highgate, in her 2ist year, Jane, 
daughter of the late Rev. Joseph White- 
ley, of Leeds. 

In consequence of Hemiplegia, with 
which he was seized a few days preceding, 
Thomas Wilson, esq. of Clifford-house, 
near Sheffield.—He went out in the morn- 
ing of the fatal attack, buoyant in health, 
with a fair prospect of living many years. 
In a few minutes he was brought home in- 
sensible and cold, and laid upon the bed, 
from which Providence had ordained that he 
should never rise but by borrowed strength, 
He was aman of a social and pleasant 
disposition ; of an honest and benevolent 
heart; of correct deportment and most 
unassuming manners. His readiness to 
promote innocent mirth, and his wish to 
contribute his share to rational amuse- 
ment, were ever conspicuous. His loss 
is greatly regretted, and his memory will 
long be cherished by numerous relatives 
and surviving friends.—By his will, made 
in 1806, he bequeathed 2002. to the Shef- 
field General Infirmary; 2002 to the 
School for Poor Boys, and 200/, to the 
School for Poor Girls, in that town. The 
rest of his property, real and personal, he 
has directed to be equally divided between 
his two brothers, Joseph and William Wil- 
son; and his sisters, Miss Wilson, Mrs. 
Tennant, Mrs, Harrison, widow of Thomas 
Harrison, esq. of Weston-house; Mrs, 
Mackenzie, widow of the late Rev. Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, the much respected and 
greatly lamented minister of St. Paul’s 
Church, Sheffield; and Mrs. Pearson, wife 
of the Rev. Henry Pearson, Vicar of Not- 
ton, in the county of Derby.—The will be- 
ing made in 1806, and not having been 
republished, the eldest brother, Mr. Jo- 
seph Wilson of Westbrook, as heir at law, 
takes the landed property purchased since 
that period. 

Sept. 3. In Great Queen-street, West- 
minster, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Long- 
lands, esq. 

Letitia, wife of J. Todd, esq. of Twicken- 
ham-park. 

At Westerfield, Suffolk, Mary, relict of 
Cornelius Collett, gent. and mother-in-law 
of the Rev. John Davis Plestow, of Or- 
chard-street, London. 

At the Mitre Inn, Southampton, on his 
way to the Isle of Wight, aged 30, William 
Allisun, Esq. of London. 

At 
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At Crown, Inverness, in her 78th year, 
Jean, relict of the Hon. Archibald Fraser, 
of Lovat, and only sister of the late Sic 
William Fraser. 

At Hoddesdon, aged 73, Henrietta, wife 
of Admiral William Peere Williams. 

Sept, 4, at Edinburgh, Dame Matilda 
Theresa Cochrane Wishart, wife of Sir 
Thomas Cochrane, Kot. R.N. and daugh- 
ter of the late Sir Charles Ross, Bart. of 
Balnagown. 

At Temple Michael, at an advanced 
age, the Rev, R. Stephens, Vicar of the 
parishes of Grange, Kinsalebeg, Temple 
Michael, and Kilcocken, in the county of 
Waterford.—By his death the above four 
parishes have become vacant, the presen- 
tation of which belongs to his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, who intends to dis- 
unite them, and to give but one parish to 
each Clergyman, and will not present a 
person to any living in his gift who will not 
reside in the parish. 

Henry King, esq. of the Stock Exchange. 

At Hertford, in his 79th year, John 
Dimsdale, esq. 

Sept. 5. Murdered, at a farm-house, 
close by Chesford Bridge, three miles from 
Leamington, Mrs. Dormer, the wife of an 
opulent and respectable farmer. The fa- 
mily had gone a walk to the village of 
Ashowe, leaving Mrs. Dormer only and the 
servant maid athome. Some of the chil- 
dren returned in the course of an hour, 
and found the girl mopping up some blood ; 
they asked what was the matter, and she 
said that she had been killing a fowl.—On 
observing some marks of blood on the 
stairs, they went up to the chamber, and, 
shocking to relate! found their mother with 
her head almost severed from her body, 
and her head, face, and breast cut in seve- 
ral places. The servant maid was imme- 
diately secured, confessed the murder, and 
is committed to Warwick gaol. 

At Thoralby, Yorkshire, aged 25, Mr, 
Thomas Coates, solicitor, of Warnford- 
court, London, 

Aged 58, Jemima, wife of Mr. T. Wil- 
shire, silversmith, of Cornhill ; and on the 
“th (from the breaking of a blood-vessel) 
aged 27, James, his second son. 

At Logie, North Britain, in her 29th 
year, Mary-Anne, wife of James Boucher, 
esq. and eldest daughter of the late S, C. 
Colclough, esq. of Beaconsfield, Notting- 
hamshire. 

At Epping Forest, aged 67, John Morley, 
esq. 

At Kentish Town, aged 73, Anne, relict 
of Thomas Hodson, esq. late of Knapton 
House, East Riding, Yorkshire. 

In her 67th year, the widow of the late 
Edward Kershaw, esq. 

Sept. 6. Rev. John Keet, A.M. formerly 
of King’s college, Cambridge, rector of 
Bishop’s Hatfield, Herts, nearly related 
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(probably nephew) to the late Countess of 
Salisbury, mother to the present Marquis. 

By a stroke of apoplexy, Mr. Jas. Maud, 
of Water-lane, Tower-street, principal 
Dock Clerk and Cellerman in the wine bu- 
siness of Alderman Bridges, in whose em- 
ployment he had been upwards of 20 years. 

In her 79th year, Mrs. Eliz. Downer, 
of Homerton. 

At Louth, in his S5th year, the Rev. J. 
Emeris, M. A. formerly Fellow of C. C. C. 
Cambridge, A. B. 1758, A. M. 1761; for 
upwards of 30 years Head Master of Louth 
School, rector of Tedford, Lincolnshire. 

In New-King-street, Bath, in his 70th 
year, Henry Parry, esq. senior Member 
of the Corporation of Bath, twice Mayor 
of that city, and a Magistrate for Somer- 
setshire. 

At Whitehaugh, Aberdeenshire, in his 
74th year, Theodore Forbes Leith, esq. 
M. D. 


At Durham, David Betson, esq. formerly 
of the firm of Betson,Anderson,and Wilkins. 

Sept. 7. In Half-Moon-street, aged 60, 
Hannah, relict of Richard Monkhouse, esq. 
late of Abingdon-street. 

At Plymouth Dock, Mr. J. Morgan, 
better known by the name of Counsellor 
Morgan, formerly a barrister-at-law in 
Wales; a man of sound learning, but of 
very eccentric habits. 

At Ketton, Rutland, aged 62, the Rev. 
Jos. Smith, formerly of Elton, Hunting- 
donshire, and subsequently of Collywes- 
ton, Northamptonshire. He was a Gra- 
duate of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

In the Minories, aged 79, Mrs. Anne 
Clark, late of Lawrence Pountney-lane. 

In Aldgate High-street, William Moor- 
house, esq. surgeon. 

At St. Lawrence, Ramsgate, in his 17th 
year, the Hon. Wm. Boyle, youngest son 
of the Earl of Glasgow. 

Aged 64, James King, esq. of Banbury, 
Oxfordshire, and of Elbow-lane, London. 

Sept..8. Aged 28, John Atkinson, esq. 
Mayor of Salisbury. He presided at the 
last City Sessions, was at Mr. Bennett’s 
dinner, and returned from a shooting party 
at Mr. Lockhart’s but two days preceding 
his death. A cold that he had caught was 
aided in its effects by his drinking a quan- 
tity of cold milk when he was warm. An 
inflammation followed, and in 48 hours 
his short but active career terminated, 
His brothers never left his bed-side. Wis 
father and mother were absent in Scotland, 

Aged 102, Mary Schidmer, a native of 
Germany: her mental faculties were un- 
impared to within a day of her death. 
She had followed her husband through se- 
veral campaigns ; and on his being killed 
in service, about five years previous to the 
commencement of the present reign, she 
repaired to Bath, where she has since 
chiefly resided. She was formerly a do- 

mestic 
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mestic in the family of the late J. Palmer, 
esq. and remained a pensioner on their 
bounty to the latest hour of her protracted 
life. 

In his 79th year, John Pryor, esq. of 
Baldock, Herts. 

Mr. G. Phillips, aged 60, of Charlotte- 
row, and late of Bermondsey-wall, sail- 
maker and ship-chandler. 

Sept. 9. Suddenly, ia Dorset-street, 
Salisbury-square, Fleet-street, aged 76, 
Mr. Jeffery, a watch-maker in an exten- 
sive way. The deceased had become de- 
ranged from losses in business, and the 
death of an amiable daughter. 

At Sudbury, Suffolk, aged 77, William 
Strutt, esq. merchant. He had served at 
various times the office of chief magistrate 
for the borough, with credit to himself, 
aud impartiality to his constituents; and 
has died much respected. 

Mr. W. Ridge Mitten, of Brighton, sur- 
geon. 

Aged 82, Mrs. Weeks, midwife, of Ex- 
eter, and also to the Exeter Lying-in Cha- 
rity.—She followed her avocations almost 
to the last; was the mother of 22 children, 
all of whom were baptized ; and had at- 
tended at the delivery of more than 11,000 
infants ! 

At Limerick, aged 77, Col. Lefroy, 
formerly of the 9th Light Dragoons. 

Sept.10. The gallant Blucher closed a 
long career of glory thisday. His latter 
moments were cheered by the presence of 
his Prince, and the sympathy and admi- 
ration of all around him. We shall give 
an account of him in a future Number. 

Sept. 11. Ina fit of apoplexy, Mr. Sa- 
muel Simmons, the comedian, late of Co- 
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vent Garden Theatre. W. Chapman, ser- 
vant to Mr. T. Vardon, No. 5, Hanover- 
square, stated to the Coroner’s jury, that 
the wife of the deceased had some business 
to do in the house, and at eight o’clock he 
called for her; but she not being ready, 
he waited till she was enabled to accom- 
pany him. At ten o’clock witness went to 
let the deceased and his wife out by the 
area-gate ; and Mr. S. having ascended 
two or three steps in his way out, he sud- 
denly fell backwards, his wife being close 
behind him.—Witness picked him up and 
carried him within the house; but he in- 
stantly expired. 

In Oxford-street, the Right Hon. Lady 
Essex Ker, eldest surviving daughter of 
Robert duke of Roxburgh, by Essex Mos- 
tyn, his duchess, eldest daughter of Sir 
Roger Mostyn, bart. of Mostyn. Her 
ladyship had been long engaged with her 
late sister Mary, in contesting the pro- 
perty of her late brother, John duke of 
Roxburgh, and lived just long enough to 
recover about 200,000/. of it, at the ex- 
pense of 35,000/. paid for law. This pro- 
perty, it is said, she has bequeathed to the 
Mostyn family. 

Sept. 12. At Thurnby, co. Leicester, 
after repeated attacks of apoplexy, the 
Rey. Jon Allinson, vicar of Thurnby and 
Evington, both inthat county. He wasa 
man of the strictest integrity, of tender 
feelings, and of great humanity towards 
the poor, who, with his afflicted widow, 
have lost a sincere friend. He was born 
at Stainton, near Penrith, Cumberland, 
and was in the 62nd year of his age. 

At Canon-hill, Merton, in her 23d year, 
Miss Zipporah Sherwood, 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from August 24, to September 21, 1819, 


Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 123] 50 and60 135 


Males - 916 1744 Males 671 1348 5and10 611]60and 70 107 
Females - 828 Females 677 10 and 20 38] 70and80 177 


Whereof have died under 2 years old 352 20 and SO 113] 80and90 55 
30 and 40 149 | 90 and 100 9 


Salt £1. per bushel; 43d. per pound, 40 and 50 149 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending September 18. 


INLAND COUNTIES. | MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat] Rye ,Barly | Oats |Beans| Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 

s. djs. d.js. djs. als. d.| a & Is. djs. diss djs. ad. 

Middlesex 69 11/36 6/38 8/23 0/45 0|/Essex 65 10)37 10/38 11/26 238 3 
Surrey 69 3/39 0/34 0/27 3/42 6||Kent 72 5135 0135 ol27 6/40 
Hertford 67 0/36 9/25 245 O}/Sussex 68 10/40 039 O28 6/46 
Bedford 66 0/36 1/27 10/52 0//Suffolk 67 3/43 8/37 5/28 Ql42 
Huntingdon 65 olga ~ 24 sus 4||\Cambridge63 7/37 236 023 2/45 
Northampt. 66 4/36 8/26 11/4 0}| Norfolk 66 5/39 0354 726 00 
Rutland 66 0/39 0/26 0.00 0}|Lincoln 65 11/40 0/57 10.21 51 10 
Leicester 71 0/3 36 0/28 6/56 0 |York 66 11/51 1:37 9/22 10/53 11 
Nottingham 70 0/35 627 7/49 9||Durham 65 3/00 040 026 si00 0 
Derby 71 0/44 6/28 1047 0)\Northum. 66 2/41 2/54 7/25 9/40 10 
Stafford 73 0/39 11/27 1/55 10/Cumberl. 72 8/54 039 11/28 6100 
Salop 71 10100 0/33 6/00 0||Westmor. 70 0/60 056 0:28 6/00 
Hereford 15 635 11/29 10/52 3||Lancaster 71 9/00 0/00 0/28 2/00 
Worcester ‘74 043 4/34 4/55 8 | Chester 66 11/00 0/00 O22 4/00 
Warwick 68 oj42 31 $|56 5)\Flint 66 6100 0/43 8/28 10/00 
Wilts 68 0/41 5/29 10)56 4|\Denbigh 69 6/00 0/43 4/27 3/00 
Berks 68 0/36 0j27 9150 1||Anglesea 00 0/00 0100 0/20 oloo 
Oxford 69 0/38 6/27 6|52 4|\Carnarvon 80 0/00 0/39 628 0/00 
Bucks 66 0}41 31 49 ‘7||Merioneth 80 4\39 030 6100 
Brecon 66 0/46 26 $100 0 |Cardigan 81 6100 050 0/22 oloo 


— 


of oor OW Oe 

















Montgomery 63 0/38 5/37 4/00 0|Pembroke 78 5/00 0/47 4/16 5!00 
Radnor = 78-1100 0142 8/30 400 O|/Carmarth. 74 8100 044 016 0j00 
Glamorgan 75 0,00 0!40 024 OVO 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Gloucester 71 0/00 0/40 229 1)00 
TL 1tpee 5739 227 148 5j/Somerset 74 7/00 0/34 924 
Monm. 80 0/00 0 00 000 0/00 
Average of Scotland, per quarter. Devon 69 11/00 = 900 O|00 





00 0,00 0,00 0,0 00,00 0)|Corawall 70 10/00 027 10/00 
Dorset 74 0/00 0|36 026 O00 


Hants 69 4/00 0/56 235 1151 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, September 20, 60s. to 65s. 

OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, September 18, 29s. 02. 

AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, September 22, 35s, 11d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, September 27. 
Kent Bags............08 3. Os. to 3/. 14s. | Sussex Pockets ....... 3/. Os. to 3/. 14s. 
Sassex Ditto ...ccccccee Bl. 168. to Si. Fs. | Besex Ditto ....ccccccce Sh Se. to 3... 16s, 
Kent Pockets .......... Sl. 5s. to 44. 6s, | Foreign Ditto.......... 21. Os. to 2. 10s. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, September 27: 
St. James’s, Hay 5/. 5s. Od. Straw il. 9s. Sd. Clover O/. Os. --- Whitechapel, Hay 5/. Gs. 
Straw 11, 11s.0d. Clover7/,10s.—Smithfield, Hay 5/. 12s, 6d. Straw 14. 10s. 0d, Clover'7/. 0s. 





SMITHFIELD, September 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
oe Se Tk Ll a eT ee eS 
Muttton.....eccseereesereeedSe Od. to 5s, Sd. | Head of Cattle at Market September 27 : 
Veal ....ccccccove sovseneeehs. 8d. to Gs. Od. Beasts ........000008 2905 Calves 250, 
Pitino Gite Gt Sheep and Lambs 17,050 Pigs 200, 


COALS, September 27: Newcastle 35s, 3d. to 40s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8lb. St. James’s 3s, 7d. Clare Market Os. 0d. Whitechapel 3s. Sd. 
SOAP, Yellow 90s, Mottled 102s, Curd 1 06s,-CANDLES, 12s, Od. per Doz. Moulds 15s, 6d. 





» 1802. 1827. 10s. 

721. Div. 3/. per Cent, — Globe As- 
, 831, ex Div. 2/. 5s. Half-year.— 

. 18s, — Original Gas Light, 66/. 
46/, 4s, —Grand Junc- 


40/.—Lancaster, 27/.— Kennet and 
131.—Grand Western, 4/.— Wands- 


114. — West India Dock, 


— Hope, 3/ 


31/. Premium. — London Institution, 


— Imperial 


2251. — Monmouthshire, 152/. ex Div. 51. Half- 


*s Div. 161.—Neath, 3507. with Div, 22/. — Swansea, 
year, 


If- 


— London Dock, 


at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London. — 
1/1, — Huddersfield, 


Half-year. 


10/.—Wilts and Berks, 
1182. 10s. ex Div. 3/. Ha 


25th), 
ex Half-year 
1582. ex Div. 10d. — Grand Junction, 


1, 6402. 
J, — Atlas, 4/. 2s.— Eagle, 2/. 5s. 


—Thames and Severn Mortgage Shares, 
212. 10s. with Div. 


1819 (to the 
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worth Iron Railway, 
r Cent. ex Div. 51. 


Sept. 
Oxford Cana 
year. 

Avon, 

pe 

surance, 
Albion, 45 


— City of London Ditto, 


1/. 5s. 





19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


30 





tion Water Works, 43/. ex Div. 


© © Iu e & wo Days 


Bank 
Stock. 


| 
| 
| Holiday 


229% 304 





EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN SEPTEMBER, 1819. 


Red. 
Spr.Ct. 
72 ij 


72 
shut 





Sunday 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 

Sunday 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 

Sunday 
shut 

Holiday 

| Holiday 

| shut 
shut 
shut 

Sunday 
shut 
shut 





29 | Holiday 


shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 


shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 


shut 
shut 
shut 


shut 


shut 
shut 





1§ 


3pr.Ct. 
Con. 


gk 4 


1h 4 
714 4 


14 
114 
11 
703 
104 
70% 


70§ 
704 
04 
704 
10% 
104694 


69% §@ 


1 
1 
0% 
3 
é 
t 
3 
é 


69% 





68% , shut 
69% § 
il 


3§ per 
Ct. Con. 


80g 3 


80g 1 
80g 1 


80% 
804 
809 
/80% 
shut 


shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 





| 


| shut 


| shut 
shut 


shut 
shut 


4 
4 
é 


4 pr. Ct 
Con. 


90 | 


91 90} 
shut 


shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 


shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 


shut 
shut 
shut 


shut 


shut 
shut 





5perCt. 
Navy. 
1044 


104 
104 


1043 
1044 


B.Long 
Ann, 


19§ 4 
19% 


z 


[rish 5 
per Ct. 





Imp. 3 
p. cent. 
104 


So. Sea 
Stock, 
784 


Spr.Ct. 
S. S. 
714 


India 
Bonds, 
15 13 pr. 


16 13 





4 


194 


shu 

shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 


shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 
shut 


shut 
shut 
shut 


shut 


shut 
shut 




















pr. 


12 13 pr. 


13 15 pr. 


















































Ex, Bills, 


Com. 
Bills. 





2dis. par. 


2 dis, 
3 dis, 
3 dis. 
2 dis, 
2 dis. 


par. 3 dis.| 


Omnium. 
4 S33pr. 


3% Apr. 


34 pr. 





4 dis. 
4 dis. 
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